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4382. Dubarle, D. Enxiste-t-il des machines a 
penser? (Do thinking machines exist?) Rev. 
Quest. Scient., 1950, 11, 209-230.—The author re- 
views in some detail two types of machines: calcu- 
lating machines and instruments of antiaircraft fire 
control, analysing points of likeness and difference 
between them and man, and stressing their superi- 
ority in capacity and rapidity. As another example 
of “‘thinking’’ machines the writer discusses reading 
machines for the blind, capable to form concepts, i.e. 
to abstract common forms from different typo- 
graphical exemplifications. One of the most im- 

rtant differences between machines and the think- 
ing mind lies, however, in the extraordinary plas- 
ticity of mental functions as opposed to the rigidity 
of mechanical functions, and their creative possi- 
> ee to make symbolic inventions.—M. Choynow- 
ski. 

4383. Kupisch, Karl. (Heimat 27, Berlin-Zehlen- 
dorf, Germany.) Forschung und Christentum. 
(Research and christianity.) Sammlung, 1951, 6, 
129-132.—Since scientific research and doctrine 
have never existed in a vacuum, there has always 
been a mutual relationship between the sciences and 
daily life. Modern science, however, has lost sight 
of man and negated religious forces. Recently, 
scientists and representatives of Christianity have 
united for mutual work because of the conviction 
that dignity of man as a spiritual and thinking being 
can be totally effective only if his existence is recog- 
nized as a unity. It is contended that in the last 
decades a definite change has occurred in theology 
and in the Christian layworld.—M. J. Stanford. 

4384. Vavilov, S. I. Vstupitel’noe slovo. (In- 
troductory speech.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 
1, 7-10.—The participants of the Pavlovian sessions 
are directed to exploit the Pavlovian heritage. These 
sessions were held in the summer of 1950 and were 
sponsored by the USSR Academy of Sciences and 
the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences.—J. D. 
London. 

4385. Walter, W. Grey. (Burden Neurological 
Institute, Bristol.) An electro-mechanical “animal.” 
Dialectica, 1950, 4, 206-213.—The author reviews 
shortly the principle of negative feedback and the 
notion of (internal and external) stability, and points 
to the similarities between the functioning of elec- 
tronic devices and physiology of the brain.” He 
constructed a model organism, mobile electro- 
mechanical robots, named Machina speculatrix and 
demonstrating a variety of principles of living 
organisms.— M. Choynowski. 
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4386. Berenda, C. W. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
On verifiability, simplicity, and equivalence. Phil. 
Sct., 1952, 19, 70-76.—The author seeks to provide 
an analysis of the significance of contextualism for 
meaning. Meaningfulness is equated with verifi- 
ability, direct or indirect. Theories are ‘‘equivalent”’ 
when “the logically basic sentences of one can be 
demonstrably translated into those of the other. 

. . A theory is simpler than its equivalent if it 
fits in better logically with the rest of scientific 
theory. Freedom from ad hoc elements contributes 
to such simplicity.—H. Ruja. 

4387. Brun, R. Uber biologische Psychologie: 
ihre wissenschaftstheoretischen Grundlagen, ihre 
Berechtigung und Leistungsfahigkeit. (On bio- 
logical psychology: its theoretical bases, its justifica- 
tion and efficiency.) Dialectica, 1949, 3, 272-290.— 
The so-called “‘anthropological’”’ psychology takes its 
origin from phenomenology and existential philos- 
ophy and is always tinged with supernaturalistic, 
magical thinking. During the last 50 years, however, 
scientific biological psychology developed, based on 
the experimental method and supported by the 
anatomy and physiology of brain, and other natural 
sciences. This biological psychology not only ex- 
plains animal behavior, but also ‘‘tries to explain 
human existence and behaviour exclusively in terms 
of man’s own real biological world.” 80-item bibli- 
ography.—M. Choynowski. 

4388. Dubouloz, P., & Corriol, J. A propos de la 
cybernétique. (In regard to cybernetics.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1951, 1, 1-10.—The objectives, meth- 
ods, and limits of physiological cybernetics are 
sketched. It is maintained that much of a simpler 
mechanistic character in the biophysiological sphere, 
including homeostasis, etc., is synthetically repro- 
duced by the cyberneticists. However, it is neces- 
sary that cybernetics guard itself against all illegiti- 
mate extrapolation as long as such entities as free- 
dom, responsibility, particularly consciousness, are 
not yet taken care of cybernetically.— F. C. Sumner. 

4389. Gonseth, Ferdinand. (Ecole polytechnique 
fédérale, Zurich.) WL’organisation des robots sen- 
sorimoteurs et l’intuition géometrique. (The or- 
ganisation of sensorimotor robots and the geometric 
intuition.) Dialectica, 1950, 4, 214-223.—In con- 
nexion with the notion of geometrical intuition the 
author discusses the possibilities of reducing some 
human activities to the actions of mechanical robots 
of growing complexity.— M. Choynowski. 

4390. Hartmann, Heinz. Comments on the psy- 
choanalytic theory of the ego. In The psychoanalytic 











26: 4391-4398 


study of the child (see 26: 4678), 74-96.—The author 
attempts to integrate some current findings and 
theories of ego-function into the psychoanalytic 
theory of ego structure and development and in- 
cludes the author’s own evaluation and critique of 
the current state of theory in ego psychology. 
He discusses ego development, functions, factors 
affecting ego strength and maturation, cathexis, ego 
defenses, its energy resources, and speaks of the im- 
portance for more systematic inquiry into the nature 
of this category of behaviour. 39 references.—/. 
Lazar. 


4391. Hoffer, Willie. Development of the body 
ego. In The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 
26: 4678), 18-23.—It is suggested that the ego does 
not form by differentiation from the id, as Freud 
held, but both ego and id result from differentiation 
of a primitive homogenous state. “The self emerges 
as a function of the interaction between inner drive 
(stimulation) and the apparatus (bodily organs 

. .) through which the drive acts,” the particular 
concept of self (ego) changing as new differentiations 
and phases are passed through.—J. Lazar. 


4392. Kleist, Karl. Le cerveau et la vie psychique. 
(The brain and the psychic life.) An. portug. 
Psiquiat., 1951, 3, 112-119.—It is argued in the 
manner of Theodore Fechner that psychic process 
and neuro-physical process are two sides of a whole, 
or more in the manner of Planck that physical and 
psychic processes are different from one another but 
are the same processes merely observed from two 
opposite points. In other words, it is argued to a 
double or even multidimensional aspect theory.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4393. Kris, Ernst. Notes on the development 
and on some current problems of psychoanalytic 
child psychology. In The psychoanalytic study of the 
child (see 26: 4678), 24~46.—After the early twenties, 
several important developments in psychoanalytic 
thinking occurred, bringing about a different atti- 
tude toward child development. The main develop- 
ments were: (1) a consideration of the effects of the 
“typically” traumatic environmental occurrences, 
leading to the conclusion that there were optimal 
levels for tension, anxiety, etc., leading to stable de- 
fense systems and increased adaptiveness to the 
environment. (2) Early object relationships are 
considered both specifically and generally. *(3) The 
use of reconstruction from adult analyses and ob- 
servations of children are seen as supplementary. 
(4) The development of psychoanalytic ego psy- 
chology is seen as a fruitful frame of reference for 
interpreting and suggesting such investigations.— 
I. Lazar. 


4394. Lapan, Arthur. (Long Island U., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Toward a calculus of behavior: Il. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1951, 45, 113-122.—This paper is an ex- 
tension (see 25: 4962; 26: 3692) of the calculus of 
behavior to the processes of reinforcement and 
again raises the question as to the possibility of a 
thorough-going expansion of the calculus of behavior 
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to the relationship between signs and behavior. 
—M. J. Stanford. 


4395. Lincke, Harold. Zur Kritik der geisteswis- 
senschaftlichen Richtungen in der Tiefenpsycholo- 
gie. (Concerning the mentalistic directions in 
depth-psychology.) Dialectica, 1949, 3, 291-313.— 
Since the majority of charges against the natural 
sciences originates from the insufficient knowledge 
of their foundations, the author begins with the 
analysis of the scientific method, two basic principles 
of which are the postulate of probability and the 
postulate of simplicity. There is no objective justi- 
fication for the assumption of the principal differ- 
ence between “‘mental’’ and “material’’ processes, 
which probably are only idealised abstractions, 
different aspects of the same reality. Also there are 
no grounds to postulate any primary difference be- 
tween man and animal, since there is basic coinci- 
dence between their instinctive and mental expres- 
sion. 48 references.—M. Choynowski. 


4396. Miescher, K. Einheit in der Gegesitzlich- 
keit als eine Grundlage unseres Wesens und unserer 
Erkenntnis. (Unity in oppositeness as a basis of our 
being and our knowledge.) Dialectica, 1948, 2, 11- 
24.—According to the author, complementarity and 
polarity are the basic aspects of the world, making 
possible the best understanding of physical, biologi- 
cal, mental and cultural phenomena. The appended 
table of opposites comprises, among others, 68 psy- 
chological opposites such as thinking-feeling, intro- 
version-extraversion, love-hate, hope-despair; but 
also such as left-right or near-far, as concerning 
space; beginning-end or young-old, as concerning 
time; bright-dark, red-green, sour-sweet or light- 
heavy, as concerning sensations.—M. Choynowski. 


4397. Monnier, Marcel. L’organisation des fonc- 
tions psychiques 4a la lueur des données neurophysi- 
ologiques. (The organisation of mental functions in 
the light of the neurophysiological data.) Dialectica, 
1950, 4, 169-179.—In this paper, the author dis- 
cusses principal points of the problem, classified as 
follows: (1) regulation of the primordial functions, 
waking and sleep, affective and instinctive conduct, 
and consciousness. (2) Temporospatial organisation 
of higher mental functions: sensation and percep- 
tions, sensori-motor integration, substratum of in- 
tellectual activities and of the memory. (3) Per- 
sonality. Manual activities and language in service 
of the social life. 12-references.—M. Choynowski. 


4398. Moulyn, Adrian C. Reflections on the 
problem of time in relation to neurophysiology and 
psychology. Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 33-49.—The 
psychologist, psychiatrist, and physiologist deal 
with total organisms which cannot be understood 
through quantitative mechanistic methods. Such 
methods presuppose physical time while the study of 
living organisms requires the concept of psychologi- 
cal time. Physical time entails punctiform moments; 
psychological time, which functions in volition, syn- 
thesizes past, present, and future into a “precious 
present.” ‘The precious present is a stretch of time 
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which has duration in the present and. . . pastness 
and futurity in its. . . fringes.”"—H. Ruja. 

4399. Ogawa, Takashe. (Tokyo U., Tokyo, 
Japan.) Behaviorism and operationism. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1951, 21, 47-51.—-Observations should be 
made on “the other one,’’ and they should be made 
public, not independently of the operation of ob- 
servations, but relative to them. Watson was a 
strong proponent of the first, but he did not realize 
the importance of the second. The fundamental 
concept of his system, the reflex, was considered by 
him as being an entity independent of the operations 
of observing reflex phenomena; this point was 
severely criticized by B. F. Skinner. Intervening 
variables in Tolman’s and Hull’s theories are care- 
fully related to observable parameters. The prob- 
lem of generalization in operationism imposes an 
important question, which, in psychology, is the 
problem of integrating various concepts, each of 
which is defined by different operations. Field- 
theoretical considerations of the intervening phase, 
in addition to the operational approach, are in order 
to achieve this integration. In Japanese.— Y. 
Takada. 

4400. Pfister, Oskar. Die Rolle des Unbewussten 
im philosophischen Denken. (The role of the un- 
conscious in philosophical thinking.) Dialectica, 
1949, 3, 254-271.—The first part of this philosophi- 
cal paper is devoted to the role of the unconscious 
in the philosophical formation of the subject-object 
relation, the second part to the purport of philosophy 
in relation to the influence of the unconsciousness. 
‘The unconscious determines the direction and the 
general result of thinking. Nevertheless, philo- 
sophical thinking has a great significance as a ration- 
alised creed, a basis for logic, epistemology and 
ontology, as well as for apprehension of sense, value 
and norm.”—M. Choynowski. 

4401. Smith, F. V. The explanation of human be- 
havior. London: Constable, 1951. ix,276p. $2.75. 
—A textbook for college students who are interested 
in the basic problems in psychology and the manner 
in which they have been treated. The book is di- 
vided into three main parts. Part one deals with the 
characteristic features of the mind, features of 
causal relationship, nature of processes and the 
difficulties in explaining some of them. The section 
on human behavior is a discussion of the systems of 
McDougall, Lewin and Allport. The final section 
treats the behavioristic systems of Watson, Hull, 
and Tolman. References and suggested readings 
follow each chapter.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4402. Umeoka, Yoshitaka. (Tokyo U., Japan.) 
Problems of causality in behaviorism. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1951, 21, 52-55.—The task of psychology is 
to establish the causal system of molar behavior, 
which consists of three phases of variables; opera- 
tions as independent variables, behavior as depend- 
ent variable, and organismic states as intervening 
variables. The author tries to clarify the relation- 
ship between these three phases in several psycho- 
logical theories: Fechner’s psychophysics, Pavlov’'s 
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conditioned reflex theory, Hull’s behavior theory, 
and Lewin’s theory. In Japanese.— Y. Takada. 

4403. Vafsuro, E. G. Uchenie Akad. I. P. 
Pavlova i nekotorye voprosy psikhologii i psikhopa- 
tologii. (The theory of Academician I. P. Paviov 
and several problems of psychology and psycho- 
pathology.) Nevropatol. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(1), 
11-17.—Because associationism was appropriated 
by the atomists in psychology does not mean that 
Soviet psychologists must shun it in its Pavlovian 
form. The associative principle is Pavlov’s temporal 
connection [vremennaia sviaz’ ] of which the condi- 
tional [uslovnaia ] connection is only a special case. 
Moreover, the temporal connection provides the 
physiological basis for Lenin’s theory of reflection. 
Soviet psychologists have been guilty of consider- 
able confusion with a consequent neglect of Pav- 
lovian theory. Psychiatrists have also been remiss. 
It is time to go beyond “ritualistic recognition” of 
Pavlovian theory to its full exploitation.—J. D. 
London. 

4404. Wiener, Norbert. (Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge.) Some maxims for 
biologists and psychologists. Dialectica, 1950, 4, 
186-191.—The author criticizes the biological and 
psychological uses of such terms as energy (‘‘the 
proper language for end-seeking processes is not that 
of energy, but of steering and directing’’), force and 
field, analysing their physical meanings and the sup- 
posed psychological or biological analogies. ‘‘No 
self-respecting scientist has any right to attempt to 
give the impression of a mathematical analysis of 
difficult situations, unless he is using language which 
he can understand and which he can apply con- 
cretely. Short of this, a purely descriptive account 
of the gross appearance of a phenomenon is both 
more honest and more scientific.”,-—M. Choynowskt. 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


4405. Gonseth, Ferdinand. La question de la 
méthode en psychologie. (The problem of the 
method in psychology.) Dialectica, 1949, 3, 324-337. 
—Concerning the problem of scientific method, the 
intimate co-operation of science and philosophy is 
necessary. In order to create a psychology (or an 
anthropology) as a discipline both coherent and 
reliable, it is necessary to have (1) observable and 
controllable facts, and (2) a method. The facts 
and the method are mutually dependent. The best 
methodology to precise the notion of a fact and to 
clarify the method is the dialectical methodology, 
based on the four principles of revisability, of 
duality, of integrity, and of technicality —M. 
Choynowski. 

4406. Lewis, Don. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) Devices 
for studying interference in psychomotor perform- 
ance: III. The Double-Disk Pursuit Apparatus. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 123-132.—Three at- 
tempts were made with rotary pursuit apparatus to 
induce decrements in performance subsequent to 
interpolated practice. After the Koerth-type rotor 
was first employed a model of the Double-Disk Pur- 
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suit Apparatus was devised which later was changed 
to one which provides for a variable pattern. The 
apparatus is illustrated with photographs.—M. J. 
Stanford. 


4407. McNemar, Quinn. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
On the use of latin squares in psychology. Psychol. 
Bull., 1951, 48, 398-401.—". . . The Latin-square 
would seem to be a flexible design, which it would be 
if it were not for the matter of assumptions. Aside 
from the usual assumption that the observations are 
from normally distributed populations with equal 
variances, it ts also assumed that all interactions are 
sero.” In either factorial designs or those cases 
where rows or columns stand for persons, the as- 
sumption is untenable. “. . . We are forced to the 
inescapable conclusion that the latin square design is 
seldom appropriate in psychological research. It ts 
defensible only in those rare instances when one has 
sound a priort reasons for believing that the interactions 
are sero.’—M. R. Marks. 


4408. Makarychev, A. I. Opyt nekotorogo uso- 
vershenstvovaniia metodiki slitinoregistratsii pri 
issledovanii uslovnykh refleksov. (An experiment 
on a certain improvement of the method of salivary 
registration in investigations of conditioned re- 
flexes.) Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 446-456. 
—Makarychev’s method of salivary registration is 
compared with those employed by Ganike and 


Kupalov in research on conditioned reflexes. The 
first method is shown to provide for more exact 
registration.—J. D. London. 


4409. Vallée, Robert M. Sur deux classes d’ 
“opérateurs d’observation” (Two classes of ‘‘op- 
erators of observation.”) C. R. Acad. Sci. Parts, 
1951, 233, 1350-1351.—A description is given of 
two types of “linear operators” corresponding to a 
duality between spatiotemporal variables on the 
one hand, and the variables of ‘space frequency” 
and ‘‘temporal frequency” on the other hand. 
Particular instances of these operators are fre- 
quently encountered in all areas of observation, and 
they play an important role in the “theory of in- 
formation.” —R. W. Burnham. 


New TEstTs 


4410. Heidrich, R., & Rettig, K.¢ @W. Jena, 
Germany.) Der Tongestaltungstest; ein Beitrag 
zum Problem der Intelligenzpriifungen bei anorm- 
alen Kindern. (The clay-modelling-test; a contribu- 
tion to the problem of intelligence-testing in ab- 
normal children.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Berlin, 1950, 2, 280-287.—A new intelligence test for 
abnormal children, which consists of clay-modelling, 
is described and its use is illustrated with two chil- 
dren. The clay-modelling-test is time-saving and 
permits the reading off of the intellectual content 
from the configuration. As yet the test has not been 
standardized for each age.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 5084) 
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STATISTICS 


4411. Ballieu, Robert. L’analyse statistique. 
(Statistical analysis.) Rev. Quest. Scient., 1951, 12, 
498-520.—The writer explains the difference be- 
tween statistics as an auxiliary science of political 
economy and sociology, and statistical analysis. 
He then examines the problems (1) of statistical esti- 
mation, and (2) of significance or testing hypotheses, 
including recent theory of sequential analysis and 
statistical decision function —M. Choynowski. 


4412. Burke, C. J. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
A chi-square test for “proneness” in accident data. 
Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, 496-504.—Two chi-square 
tests are derived. They may be used to establish 
the significance of the correlation of accident occur- 
rences in separate time samples involving the same 
individuals. In one test the theoretical marginal 
Poisson distributions are assumed to have identical 
parameters; in the second, the parameters are differ- 
ent. The tests may be used in conjunction with the 
correlation coefficient advocated by Maritz (25: 
2696) in the analysis of “accident proneness.” 
Significant correlation coefficients are interpretable 
only if the experimental design includes random as- 
signment and reassignment of operators to machines. 
—M. R. Marks. 


4413. Burke, C. J. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Computation of the level of significance in the 
F-test. Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, 392-397.—Use is 
made of the connection between the distribution of F 
and that of the incomplete beta-function to derive a 
method for computing the probability associated 
with any value of F. Since present tables of F give 
values for the .01 and .05 levels only, the proposed 
method obviates the need for an expanded table.— 
M. R. Marks. 


4414. Burros, Raymond H. (VU. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Three rational methods for reduction of skewness. 
Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, 505-511.—Large, skewed, 
unimodal distributions of measurements are some- 
times obtained in research. It is desirable to reduce 
the skewness. Frequently a transformation to 
logarithms, square roots or reciprocals of the 
measures will reduce the skewness. More adequate 
results may be obtained by algebraic addition of a 
constant before the transformation is made. Formu- 
lae for determining such constants for each of the 
three transformations are derived; however the 
derivation is based on necessary but not sufficient 
conditions for symmetry and hence success in reduc- 
ing skewness cannot be guaranteed.—M. R. Marks. 


4415. Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London.) 
Measurement and prediction; a discussion of 
Volume IV of Studies in social psychology in World 
War II: 1. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 95-102. 
—The major part of this article is concerned with a 
criticism of Guttman’s presentation of scaling and 
measurement technique. The writer is critical 
chiefly of the following: an inadequate consideration 
of the role of factor analysis in scaling, a too rigid 
dichotomization of quantitative versus qualitative 
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data, the arbitrariness of the 90% level of reproduci- 
bility, the non-comparability of two sets of scale 
items, the inability to generalize from a scalable set of 
items to a universe of items, and the specificity of a 
reproducible scale. Latent structure analysis as 
presented by Lazarsfeld, and the two case studies in 
prediction, are also briefly discussed.—G. J. Suci. 

4416. Grosch, H. R. J. (Ed.) Proceedings: scien- 
tific computation forum. 1948. New York: Inter- 
national Business Machine Corp., 1950. 126 p.—24 
papers read and discussed at an IBM conference on 
computation are presented. This conference was 
the first to deal primarily with large scale computing 
methods rather than statistics. The papers consider 
the mathematics and machine procedures for work in 
industrial statistics, chemistry, astronomy, physics, 
engineering, differential equations, etc.—C. ‘ 
Louttit. 


4417. Guttman, Louis. Measurement and pre- 
diction; a discussion of Volume IV of Studies in 
social psychology in World War II: Il. Scale analy- 
sis, factor analysis, and Dr. Eysenck. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 103-120.—This is a rejoinder 
to Eysenck’s review of Measurement and Prediction 
(see 26: 4415) in which the writer replies in turn to 
each of Eysenck’s criticisms. Guttman also re- 
asserts his views on the inadequacies of item analysis, 
factor analysis, and tetrachoric coefficients with il- 
lustrations from results published by Eysenck. The 
writer emphasizes the need for inspecting the con- 
tent of a set of items before any conclusions regard- 
ing the unidimensionality of the items can be drawn 
(whether unidimensionality is tested by factor 
analysis or reproducibility).—G. J. Suci. 


4418. Hurd, Cuthbert C. (Ed.) Proceedings: 
computation seminar, December, 1949. New York: 
International Business Machines Corp., 1951. 173 
p.—35 papers read and discussed at an IBM compu- 
tations seminar are presented. The mathematics 
and machine procedures for a variety of scientific 
problems are included. Among them are papers on 
matrix methods, analysis of variance and multiple 
regression, enumeration statistics, and simplication 
of statistical computations.—C. M. Louttit. 


4419. Hurd, Cuthbert C. (Ed.) Proceedings: 
seminar on scientific computation, November, 1949. 
New York: International Business Machines Corp., 
1950. 109 p.—14 papers read and discussed at an 
IBM computations seminar are presented. The 
participants were mainly physicists, chemists and 
mathematicians. The mathematical and machine 
procedures discussed include questions of random 
numbers, sampling, and differential equations.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


4420. McNemar, Quinn. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Statistical theory and research design. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1952, 3, 409-418.—Literature to May 1951 
is reviewed under the major headings: psycho- 
metrics, factor analysis, prediction or classification, 
attributes, heterogeneity of variance, and analysis 
of variance. 33-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


26: 4416-4426 


4421. Muhsam, H. V. (4 Mendele St., Tel-Aviv, 
Israel.) The factor analysis of a simple object. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 105-111.—The author used 
115 hen’s eggs as a single physical example to be 
treated by factor analysis. The results from this 
study can not be applied to the theory of factor 
analysis in general because the circumstances in this 
experiment are much simpler than in the case of 
psychological problems for which factor analysis is 
widely used. However, some of his conclusions will 
be true in many cases.— M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstract 4757) 


REFERENCE WorKS 


4422. —————. Ob izdanii “Zhurnal vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti imeni I. P. Pavlova.” (On 
the publication of the “Pavlov Journal of Higher 
Nervous Activity.”) Vestn. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
1950, 20(11), 108.—The presidium of the USSR 
Acad. Sci. has authorized its section of biological 
sciences to issue a new journal, whose editor is to be 
A. G. Ivanov-Smolenskil. It is to appear bimonthly 
with 3,500 copies per issue. The presidium has con- 
firmed D. A. Birfikov as new editor of the “Sechenov 
Physiological Journal of the USSR.”—TJ. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 4458, 4795) 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


4423. Khronika (Current news.) Zh. 
vyssh. nerun. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 468.—The “erroneous 
views” of Beritashvili [Beritov] are subjected to 
criticism at a special meeting held in Tbilisi [Tiflis ]. 
Beritashvili’s “‘views treat the basic processes of 
psychic activity from the position of idealism and 
contradict in principle the consistent materialist 
theory of I. P. Pavlov on higher nervous activity.” 
The Georgian Institute of Physiology “draws the 
necessary conclusions from the just criticism of the 
erroneous conceptions of Academician Beritashvili."’ 
Beritashvili “acknowledges as correct the criticism 
of his scientific views.” —I. D. London. 

4424. —————.. Johan H. W. van Ophuijsen, 
1882-1950. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 1.— 
Obituary & portrait. 

4425. —————.._ Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. Zh. 
vyssh. neron. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 468.—Portrait. 


4426. Devlin, Christopher. The psychology of 
Duns Scotus; a paper read to the London Aquinas 
Society on 15 March, 1950. Oxford, Eng.: Black- 
friars, 1950. 19 p. (Aquinas paper no. 15.)—Two 
principal points are set forth in this essay. The first 
point is that the salient features of his psychology 
are the importance of the unconscious and the au- 
tonomy of the will. These aspects of his psychology 
are related to recent concepts of the unconscious and 
of the will. The second point is a further searching 
for signs of the importance of the unconscious and 
the autonomy of the will in “the first slice of the 
Opus Oxoniense.”’ Attention is called to the fact 
that Scotus’s concept of Human Nature seems to be 
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a psychological preparation for his great and dis- 
puted Christological theses, which the author 
states.—D. J. Wack. 

4427. Eissler, K. R. An unknown autobiographi- 
cal letter by Freud and a short comment. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1951, 32, 319-324.—A letter that 
Freud wrote in 1907, in answer to a request that he 
recommend ‘‘ten good books’”’ is here reproduced and 
employed as an opportunity for making some gen- 
eral observations about Freud and our times.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4428. Hughes, A. G. Philip Boswood Ballard. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 163-166.—Obituary. 


4429. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A. G. G. P. Zelényi. 
Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 640-641.—In 
June, 1951 one of the oldest pupils of Pavlov, 
Zelény!, died at the age of 73. His association with 
Pavlov lasted from 1905 to 1936.—IJ. D. London. 

4430. Jacobi, Jolande. The psychology of C. G. 
Jung. (Rev. ed.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. xx, 244 p. $3.75.—This fifth 
English edition is basically unaltered from the 
fourth; corrections have been made, supplements 
added, formulations rendered clearer and sharper. 
Jung’s biographical sketch and bibliography have 
been brought up-to-date.—A. J. Sprow. 

4431. Orbeli, L. A., & Stroganov, V. V. [Eds. ] 
Paviovskie sredy. (Pavlovian Wednesdays.) Vol. 
I. Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci., 1949. 360 p., 24 rub. 
—Reproduced are the protocols and stenographic 
reports of the physiological seminars conducted by 
Pavlov for the period from Oct. 2, 1929 to May 31, 
1933.—I. D. London. 

4432. Orbeli, L. A., & Stroganov, V. V. [Eds. ] 
Paviovskie sredy. (Pavlovian Wednesdays.) Vol. 
II. Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci., 1949. 625 p., 39 
rub.—Reproduced are the protocols and stenographic 
reports of the physiological seminars conducted by 
Pavlov for the period from Sept. 20, 1933 to Dec. 
19, 1934.—J. D. London. 

4433. Rapaport, David. (Austen Riggs Foundation, 
Stockbridge, Mass.) Paul Schilder’s contribution 
to the theory of thought-processes. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1951, 32, 291-301.—This Schilder memorial 
address attempts to (1) show why psychiatry needs 
to be concerned with a theory of thinking; (2) dis- 
cuss Schilder’s contribution to thinking theory and 
(3) consider the present state of ePgychiatric 
theory and Schilder’s place in it in an effort to under- 
stand the role of the individual scientist and of the 
meaning of factions in the development of science.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4434. Spitz, René. Dr. Fritz Wittels. Jni. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1951, 32, 325.—Obituary. 

4435. Weiss, Edoardo. Paul Federn’s contribu- 
tions: in commemoration. Int. J. Psycho-Anai., 
1951, 32, 283-290.—This paper, read before the 
New York Psychoanalytic Society, commemorates 
the work of Paul Federn. His scientific achievements 
are outlined, particularly his contributions to the 
field of ego psychology.— N. H. Pronko. 


GENERAL 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


4436. Cameron, William B., Lasley, Philip (But- 
ler U., Indianapolis, Ind.), & Dewey, Richard. 
Who teaches social psychology? Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1950, 15, 553-555.—According to a tabulation of 
catalog descriptions, social psychology courses are 
taught “in almost equal degree” in psychology and 
sociology departments. The authors deplore the 
lack of communication of ideas between the two de- 
partments.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4437. Cason, Hulsey. (U. Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla.) The clinical, experimental, and psychological. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 44, 175-181.—The author 
criticizes Dr. Luchins’ method of teaching experi- 
mental psychology (see 23: 3542), because he 
organized his course around several integrated 
projects intimately connected with clinical psy- 
chology. According to the author such a course 
should have the purpose of gaining familiarity with 
experimental methods and acquiring first-hand ac- 
quaintance with laboratory procedures which can 
only be achieved by carrying out individual experi- 
ments. The procedure should be closely related to 
the facts and principles of psychology itself. Dr. 
Luchin is also reproached for implying that a dichot- 
omy exists between experimental and clinical psy- 
chology.—M. J. Stanford. 


4438. Kennedy, Alexander. (U. Durham, Eng.) 
Symposium on psychologists and psychiatrists in 
the child guidance service: I. Psychologists and 
psychiatrists and their general relationship. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 167-171.—The effective 
employment of the distinctive skills of psychologists 
and psychiatrists in the application of psychological 
methods to a variety of human problems is dis- 
cussed and illustrated in the areas of child guidance, 
industrial relations, and clinical psychology where 
cooperative effort is feasible. Methods are pro- 
posed by which a productive partnership can be 
developed between two practitioners of different 
attitude and background, through a division of 
labor based upon mutual respect. Training needs 
for both specialities can be met best through co- 
operative enterprise.—R. C. Strassburger. 


4439. Luchins, Abraham S. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, Canada.) The project method of teaching 
psychology: a rejoinder to Dr. Cason. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1951, 44, 183-187.—In rejecting Dr. 
Cason’s criticism (see 26: 4437) of his proposed teach- 
ing plan in experimental psychology, the author 
emphasizes that the projects were not intended as 
proposals for the basic units of such a course, but 
that they were offered in the hope that they would 
serve to stimulate interest in the development of 
better methods of teaching experimental psychol- 
ogy. He also points out that he did not develop a 
course exclusively for prospective clinicians, but 
that this course was suitable for all psychology 
majors. He believes that his projects “illustrated 
the fundamental issues of experimental and theo- 
retical psychology which were involved in problems 
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and techniques of clinical, social, and educational 
psychology.” —M. J. Stanford. 


4440. Overholser, Winfred. (St. Elizabeth's 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Psychiatric expert testi- 
mony in cases since McNaghten—a re- 
view. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1951, 42, 283-299.— 
Psychiatric expert testimony in criminal cases has 
long been the subject of criticism. Dissatisfaction 
has been expressed not only by the courts and the 
public but also by medical men. Among reforms 
suggested are: abolition of contingent fees; com- 
pensation to the expert regardless of the nature of 
his testimony; consultation between opposing ex- 
perts; abolition of the hypothetical question. The 
expert should be “‘jealous of the prerogatives of the 
profession and should appear as an adviser rather 
than as an advocate, telling the truth as he sees it 
to the best of his ability, unmoved by the prospects 
of gain or fame.”’ 55 references.—R. J. Corsint. 


FILMS 


4441. Breakdown. (National Film Board of 
Canada). 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 1200 ft., 40 min., 1951. Available 
through McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, $150.00.— 
The case study of Ann, 23 years old who develops a 
schizophrenic breakdown, is presented. The film 
shows the onset of the abnormality, the reaction of 
the family, the treatment and recovery. Various 
types of physical and psychotherapeutic treatments 
are indicated with special emphasis on the role of 
the psychiatric clinic, mental hospital, and the need 
for general understanding by the family and the 
public at large, of the problems and possibilities of 
mental institutions.—A. Manoil. 

4442. The dances of the bees. (Karl von Frisch.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, 1950, 
silent, 788 ft., available through Wilner Films and 
Slides, P. O. Box 231, Cathedral Station, New York 
25, N. Y., $75.00.—The experimental work of Prof. 
Karl von Frisch on the behavior of bees is clearly 
presented. Various film sequences preceded by ex- 
planatory titles show the actual experimental set 
up, the bees in the honey-comb (visible through a 
glass side of the hive), the marking of the bees, the 
distribution of controlled food-places, and the move- 
ment (the dances) in the hive of the finder bees. 
The film is provided with a special manual prepared 
by T. C. Schneirla; it can also be correlated with the 
book of Karl von Frisch (see 25: 3654).—A. Manoil. 

4443. H —.,, the story of a teen-age drug addict. 
(Young America Films). 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, approx. 900 ft., 22 
min., 1951. Available through Young America 
Films Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y.— 
The problem of drug addiction is dramatically pre- 
sented through various film sequences showing the 
behavior of Bill, a teen-age marijuana and heroin 
addict. The film demonstrates general aspects of 
drug addiction, its effects on the individual, and 
social behavior, as well as the role of the ‘‘pusher’’. 
The film emphasizes the social aspects of addiction, 
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the importance of specialized treatment, the role of 
the social worker, and generally the need for indi- 
vidual and social alertness as to the dangers of ad- 
diction.—A. Manoil. 
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———.  Postanovienie 14-go sovesh- 
chaniia po problemam vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti, 

chennogo 15-letifi so dnia smerti Akade- 
mika I. P. Pavlova, 8 Aprelia 1951 goda. (Decree of 
the 14th conference on the problems of higher nerv- 
ous activity, dedicated to the 15th anniversary of 
Academician I. P. Pavlov’s death, April 8, 1951.) 
Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 302-303.—It is 
noted that several physiologists, whose “errors and 
distortions” were exposed during the Pavlovian 
sessions of 1950, have to date not made any spoken or 
printed statement giving ‘‘evidence of reconstruction 
of their views and work in the Pavlovian direction.” 
Methodological inadequacies and errors in a number 
of the contributed papers are pointed out and criti- 
cized. A distinguishing feature of this conference 
as compared to all the previous ones was the exer- 
cise of the Stalinist principle of free discussion and 
criticism. A serious deficiency of the conference was 
the absence of papers specifically criticizing errone- 
ous theories. It is noted that clinicians, psychol- 
ogists, and representatives of the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences did not participate in the dis- 
cussion of the papers.—J. D. London. 


4445. —————. Postanovleniia Nauchnogo sov- 
eta po problemam fiziologicheskogo ucheniia Akad- 
emika I. P. Pavlova pri Presidiume Akademii 
nauk SSSR, 8 1951 g. (Decrees of the Scientific 
Council on the Problems of the Physiological 
Theory of Academician I. P. Pavlov affiliated with 
the Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
8 itinia 1951.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 
307-—308.—Fol’bort’s and Protopopov’s research 
plans are approved as being oriented toward de- 
velopment of Pavlovian ideas. However, certain 
hazy formulations of basic concepts are criticized as 
well as the tendency to take on problems that are 
peripheral to the main problems of Pavlovian theory. 
Orbeli’s plan of research is rejected as unsatisfactory. 
Orbeli himself is criticized for having only formally 
recognized his errors and his deviation from Pav- 
lovian theory. Note is taken of Orbeli’s announce- 
ment that “he is in full agreement with the criticism 
leveled at his views’ and that “he promises in his 
future work to correct committed errors.’’—IJ. D. 
London. 

4446. Almy, Thomas P., Kern, Fred, Jr. & Abbot, 
Frank K. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) 
Constipation and diarrhea, as reactions to life stress. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 724—731.— 
(See 26: 5023.) 

4447. Aubert, X. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) La 
machine musculaire. (The muscular machine.) 
Rev. Quest. Scient., 1951, 12, 5-32.—Two short 
paragraphs, on the muscled man and the isolated 
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muscle, introduce the reader to the presentation of 
some mechanical, thermal and chemical properties 
of the muscular fibre, and to the discussion of the 
present knowledge of the myofibril and the con- 
tractile filaments.—M. Choynowski. 

4448. Bakke, John L. (U. Wash. Coll. Med., 
Seattle.), & Wolff, Harold G. Life situations and 
serum antibody titers. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 29, 307-313.—24 references. (See 26: 
5023.) 

4449. Broek, Josef; Guetzkow, Harold, & Bald- 
win, Marcella Vig. (Minn. U., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
A quantitative study of perception and association in 
experimental semistarvation. J. Pers., 1951, 19, 
245-264.—The subjects, consisting of 36 young 
men, lost one-fourth of their initial body weights 
within the 6 months period involved. Processes 
under observation were perception and association. 
Tests used included Worcester State Hospital Free 
Association Test, Kent-Rosanoff Association Test, 
Restricted (First Letters) Association Test, Ror- 
schach, Rosenzweig P-F Test, and an analysis of 
dream content. Only the Free Association Test 
showed modification of the processes concerned, this 
change being in the direction of elicitation of more 
personalized responses to stimulus words involving 
nutrition. 29 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

4450. Bulygin, I. A. Nekotorye dannye k srav- 
nitel’nol kharakteristike visfsero-motornogo i kozh- 
no-myshechnogo refleksov. (Some data on the 
comparative characteristics of viscero-motor and 
dermo-muscular reflexes.) Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
1951, 80, 493-496.—The dermo-muscular reflex is 
the normal phenomenon in the daily life of the 
animal and human organism. The viscero-motor 
reflex, whereby interoceptive stimuli occasion muscu- 
lar response, is a normal phenomenon in only a few 
instances (emptying of the rectum and bladder). 
The visceromotor reflex is to be observed most often 
in pathological states of the internal organs (colitis, 
vomiting, etc.)—J. D. London. 

4451. Diethelm, Oskar; Fleetwood, Freile, & 
Milhorat, Ade T. (Cornell U. Med. Coll. New 
York.) The predictable association of certain emo- 
tions and biochemical changes in the blood. Res. 
Publ. Ass. nero. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 262-—278.—14 
references. (See 26: 5023.) 

4452. Friedman, Meyer. (Mt. Zion Gasp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Hyperthermia as a acelicetation 
of stress. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
433-444.—-17 references. (See 26: 5023.) 

4453. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Disturbances in sexual functions 
during periods of stress. Kes. Publ. Ass. nerv. 
ment. Dts., 1950, 29, 1030—-1050.—(See 26: 5023.) 

4454. Goodell, Helen; Graham, David T. & 
Wolff, Harold G. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New 
York.) Changes in body heat regulation associated 
with varying life situations and emotional states. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 418-432.— 
13 references. (See 26: 5023.) 
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4455. Gotsev, T., & Ivanov, As. Psychogenic 
elevation of body temperature in healthy persons. 
Acta Physiol. hung., 1950, 1, 53-62.—The body 
temperature of 795 male and 273 female students 
was measured immediately after regular examina- 
tions during 3 examination sessions in Sofia and 
one in Budapest. In 135 cases the temperature 
was taken before and after examination, and it was 
established that a certain number of cases which 
exhibited no increase of temperature after the 
examination had elevated temperatures before. Un- 
successful students had lower temperatures. In 40 
control cases (students attending the examinations 
as listeners), not one had a body temperature above 
37°C. The cause of the psychogenic elevation of 
temperature is to be ascribed to the increase of the 
general metabolism, resulting from the vegetative 
excitation and an increase of the adrenal secretion.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4456. Hinkle, Lawrence E., Jr., & Wolf, Stewart. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Studies in 
diabetes mellitus: changes in glucose, ketone, and 
water metabolism during stress. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 338-389.—76 references. 


(See 26: 5023.) 
4457. Hoagland, Hudson. (Worcester Found. 
Stress and the 


Exp. Biol., Shrewsbury, Mass.) 
adrenal cortex with special reference to potassium 
metabolism. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 
29, 326-337.—26 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


4458. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A. G., Asratian, E. A., 
et al. Ot redakfsii. (From the editorial board.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 5-6.—On Sept. 
13, 1950 the Presidium of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences decreed the founding of a new journal, the 
Pavlov Journal of Higher Nervous Activity, to 
further the cause of Pavlovian ideas through publi- 
cation of experimental studies, theoretical articles, 
etc. The Stalinist “‘method of free criticism and 
self-criticism” will be practiced, as it guarantees the 
forward development of a Pavlovian-based physi- 
ology, psychology, pedagogy, etc. Employing the 
“mighty theory of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin,”’ Sov- 
iet scientists should assist in the development of 
the “immortal ideas of I. P. Pavlov for the good of 
native science.’’—I. D. London. 

4459. Krasnogorskii, N. N. Infrakrasnoe izlu- 
chenie tela u detei pri gipnoticheskikh (razdel- 
énnykh) sostofanifakh kory bol’shikh polusharil. 
(Infrared radiation from the body in children during 
hypnotic (disassociated) states of the cerebral cor- 
tex.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 376-382.— 
Measurement of the body’s infrared radiation is a 
valuable method of research on brain activity of 
children. With the spread of “cortical inhibition” 
to the “vasculo-motor analyzer” there occurs a 
general fall of infrared radiation associated with 
constriction of the blood vessels. Simple awaking 
from hypnotic sleep is accompanied by a general 
increase of infrared radiation associated with dila- 
tion of the blood vessels. The customary change of 
infrared radiation occasioned by local heat stimula- 
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tion is modified markedly during hypnotic sleep.— 
I. D. London. 

4460. Krasuskii, V.K. O primenenii kofeina dlia 
ofsenki sily razdrazhitel’nogo profsessa u sobak. 
(On the use of caffein for the evaluation of strength 
of the stimulatory process in dogs.) Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 399-404.—The use of 
caffein is ‘absolutely suitable” for the determination 
of strength of the stimulatory process.  . dosages 
are useful for determining the type of nervous 
system: 0.3, 0.6, and 0.8 g. For dogs of the weak 
type of nervous system the first two are sufficient. 
Since dogs of the same type of nervous system can 
manifest different effects with the same dosage of 
caffein, one must compare results with those of 
other experiments before concluding about type of 
nervous system being observed.—IJ. D. London. 

4461. Liddell, Howard. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. 
Y.) Some specific factors that modify tolerance for 
environmental stress. Res. Pubi. Ass. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 29, 155-171.—(See 26: 5023.) 

4462. McCulloch, Warren S., Carlson, Helen B. 
& Alexander, Franz G. (U. Illinois Coll. Med., 
Chicago.) Zest and carbohydrate metabolism. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 406—411.— 
(See 26: 5023.) 

4463. Malmo, Robert B., Shagass, Charles, & 
Davis, Frederick H. (McGill U., Montreal.) 
Specificity of bodily reactions under stress. A 
physiological study of somatic symptom mechanisms 
in psychiatric patients. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 29, 231-261.—(See 26: 5023.) 

4464. Margolin, Sydney G., Orringer, David; 
Kaufman, M. Ralph; Winkelstein, Asher; Hol- 
lander, Franklin; Janowitz, Henry; Stein, Aaron, & 
Levy, Milton H. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) 
Variations of gastric functions during conscious and 
unconscious conflict states. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 656-664.—(See 26: 5023.) 

4465. Mirsky, I. Arthur; Kaplan, Stanley, & 
Broh-Kahn, Robert H. (Jewish Hosp., Cincinnati, 
Ohio.) Pepsinogen excretion (uropepsin) as an in- 
dex of the influence of various life situations on 
gastric secretion. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 29, 628-646.—18 references. (See 26: 5023.) 

4466. Nissen, Henry W., & Semmes, Josephine. 
Comparative and physiological psychology. Annu. 
Rev. Psychol., 1952, 3, 233-260.—Literature to May 
1951 is reviewed under the major headings: status of 
comparative psychology, instinctive behavior, phyl- 
ogeny of innate behavior, and learning and percep- 
tion; chemical factors in behavior; peripheral 
mechanism of stimulation and response; central 
nervous system and motor functions, and sensory 
processes; autonomic components of behavior; cogni- 
tion and cerebral interrelatienships. 157-item bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 

4467. Pavienko, S. M. O nekotorykh pervoo- 
cherédnykh vo patologicheskoi fiziologii v 
svete ucheniia I. P. Pavlova. (On several most im- 
portant problems of pathological physiology in the 
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light of the theory of I. P. Pavlov.) Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 109-119.—The study of the 
etiology, pathogenesis, and mechanisms of recovery 
from illness in man, as a thinking and social being, is 
“inconceivable without the experimental physio- 
logical study of the most important role of the 
second signal system in these processes.’’ Pavlovian 
theory makes this mandatory.—J. D. London. 


4468. Portis, Sidmey A. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Life situations, emotions and hyperin- 
sulinism. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
390-405.—20 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


4469. Richter, C. P. (Johns Hopkins Med. Sch., 
Baltimore, Md.) Domestication of the Norway rat 
and its implications for the problem of stress. Res. 
Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 19-47. 40-item 
bibliography. (See 26: 5023.) 

4470. Schilpp, Robert W. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) A mathematical description of the heart rate 
curve of response to exercise: with some observa- 
tions on the effects of smoking. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth, 1951, 22, 439-445.—10 non-smoking and 
10 smoking S’s were studied to determine the effect 
of smoking on the heart rate during and after exer- 
cise. The heart rate increased during exercise ‘‘as a 
logarithmic function of time, according to a two- 
component mathematical system.” The resting 
heart rate was significantly higher and the standing 
pulse rate was also higher after smoking. But “at 
no time was the heart rate during exercise after 
smoking significantly different from that when no 
smoking preceded the exercise.’"” Among other ob- 
servations it was noted that “habitual smokers 
tended to show a faster adjustment to exercise and a 
faster rate of recovery than non-smokers.” 9 refer- 
ences.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4471. Scott, J. P. (Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar 
Harbor, Me.) The relative importance of social and 
hereditary factors in producing disturbances in life 
adjustment during periods of stress in laboratory 
animals. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
61-—71.—16 references. (See 26: 5023.) 

4472. Selye, H., & Fortier, C. (U. Montreal, 
Quebec.) Adaptive reactions to stress. Res. Publ. 
Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 3-18. (120-item 
bibliography. (See 26: 5023.) 

4473. Sinkevich, Z. L., & Strel’chuk, I. V. Ob 
odnom iz ukonenii ot pavlovskogo ucheniia pri issle- 
dovanii vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti. (On one of 
the deviations from Pavlovian theory in investiga- 
tions of higher nervous activity.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 632-639.—Protopopov is criticized 
for deviating from the ideas of Sechenov and Pav- 
lov. His use of the reflex principle differs from that 
of the latter. He also subscribes to the concept of 
“spontaneous activity’’ which both Sechenov and 
Pavlov have denied. Since Protopopov’s views are 
not in agreement with Pavlovian theory, they can- 
not be dialectical materialist.—J. D. London. 


4474. Stevenson, Ian. Variations in the secre- 
tion of bronchial mucus during periods of life stress. 
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Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 596-601.— 
(See 26: 5023.) 

4475. Straub, Leonard R. (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll., New York), Ripley, Herbert S. & Wolf, Ste- 
wart. Disturbances of bladder function associated 
with emotional states. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 29, 1019-1029.—(See 26: 5023.) 

4476. Usievich, M.A. Ob oshibochnykh metodo- 
logicheskikh ustanovkakh Professora N. A. Roz- 
hanskogo pri reshenii nekotorykh fiziologicheskikh 
problem. (On the erroneous methodological prin- 
ciples of Professor N. A. Rozhanskii in the resolu- 
tion of several physiological problems.) Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 623-631.—Rozhanskii is 
criticized for his deviationism in respect to Pavlovian 
theory. As regards the second signal system where 
verbal cues substitute for physical signals as condi- 
tioned stimuli, Pavlov does not need the services of 
Rozhanskii for clarification.—J. D. London. 


4477. Van der Valk, J. M., & Groen, J. (Wil- 
helmina-Gasthuis, Amsterdam, The Netherlands.) 
An investigation of the electrical resistance of the 
skin during induced emotional stress in normal in- 
dividuals, and in patients with internal diseases. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 279-296.— 
26 references. (See 26: 5023.) 

4478. Weisgerber, Charles A. (U. Detroit, Mich.) 
Conscious perseveration and the persistence of 
autonomic activity as measured by recovery from 
the psychogalvanic response. J. gen. Psychol., 
1951, 45, 83-93.—The use of a questionnaire to 
measure the degree of conscious perseveration and 


the PGR to measure the degree to which the au- 
tonomics continue to function after the cessation of 
the stimulus led to negative results. Perseveration 
as consciously experienced is not related to the rate 
of recovery from the PGR, and hence, it is not re- 
lated to the lag or continuance of autonomic activity 


after the cessation of the stimulus. The results do 
not verify the theory that perseveration depends on 
a general tendency of the nervous system to persist 
in activity in regard to either conscious persevera- 
tive phenomena or the autonomic system. 19 refer- 
ences.— M. J. Stanford. 


4479. Wolf, Stewart (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New 
York), & Glass, George B. J. Correlation of con- 
scious and unconscious conflicts with changes in 
gastric function and structure. Observafi on the 
relation of the constituents of snotty Yoke to the 
integrity of the mucous membrane. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 665-676.—10 references. 
(See 26: 5023.) 

4480. Zhdanov, IU. A. Nekotorye itogi sessii po 
fiziologii. (Several results of the session on physi- 
ology.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 11-17.— 
Ivanov-Smolenskii and Bykov have established the 
return to long neglected Pavlovian principles. 
Orbeli, Beritov, and others have been shown up as 
detractors and perverters of Pavlovian theory. 
Physiology, psychiatry, psychology, etc. must base 
themselves on the only truly materialist, progressive 
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physiological theory—that of Pavlov on higher 
nervous activity.—J. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 4524, 4600, 5023) 
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4481. Barker, Wayne, & Barker, Susan. (40 E. 
83rd St., New York.) Experimental production of 
human convulsive brain . by stress- 
induced effects upon ne integrative function: 
dynamics of the convulsive reaction to stress. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 90-113.— 
(See 26: 5023.) 

4482. Bender, Franz; Kehrer, Hans, & Knebel, 
Rudolf. Uber das Verhalten des Liquordruckes bei 
psychischen Vorgiingen. (Concerning the behavior 
of the spinal fluid-pressure during psychic processes.) 
Z. ges. experimentelle Medizin, 1951, 117, 349-358.— 
In psychic processes, e.g. solving of arithmetic 
problems, after sensory stimulation, or during affec- 
tive excitement, transitory variations in the spinal 
fluid pressure occur which are independent of pulse 
and respiration. There exists a relation between the 
intensity of the psychic performance and the extent 
of the spinal fluid pressure-effect. The variations 
in spinal fluid pressure measurable during thought- 
processes are due to circulatory changes of the brain 
vessels.— F. C. Sumner. 

4483. Brazier, Mary A. B. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp., Boston.) A neuronal basis for ideas. 
Dialectica, 1950, 4, 237-241.—It is clear that in the 
last 25 years a change from the concept of a passive, 
static nervous system to an active dynamic one has 
taken place. “New hypotheses of neural mechan- 
isms serving choice, the recognition of universals, 
and purposive behaviour call for an architectonic 
design involving scanning circuits, reverberating 
networks and pathways for feedback.’’ The exist- 
ence of examples of this kind of circuit in the central 
nervous system were discovered histologically al- 
ready by Ramon y Cajal who suggested in 1903 
three hypotheses, explaining some remarkable ana- 
tomical findings in the lateral geniculate bodies and 
anticipating the recent concepts of feedback and 
reverberation.— M. Choynowskt. 

4484. Buchanan, A. R. (U. Colorado, Sch. Med., 
Denver.) Functional neuro-anatomy, including an 
atlas of the brain stem. (2nd ed.) Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, 1951. 323 p. $7.50.—In this edi- 
tion, additions to, deletions from, and rearrangement 
of the textual material have been made where 
recent research contributions in neurology tend to 
clarify certain areas of the subject. Includes an 
atlas prepared from a series of Weil-stained sections 
of a human brain stem.—A. J. Sprow. 

4485. Bykov, K. M. Sovremennye predstavleniia 
© peredache nervnogo profsessa. (Contemporary 
conceptions on the transmission of the nervous 
process.) Moscow: Pravda, 1948. 14p. 60 kop.— 
Outlined is an elementary account of contemporary 
theory on nerve transmission in which the contribu- 
tions of Soviet scientists are stressed.—J. D. London. 
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4486. Chauchard, Paul. (Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris.) La chimie de la commande nerveuse (Les 
substances d’action des nerfs.) (The chemistry of 
the nervous command. The substances of the nerve 
action.) Rev. Quest. Scient., 1948, 9, 204-223.—The 
discovery of substances of action in the chemistry of 
the nervous impulse by Loewi and further results of 
Dale, Feldberg, Minz and others are discussed. Two 
kinds of chemical mediation—adrenergic and cholin- 
ergic—are analysed with some details, as well as 
mutual relations of physical and chemical media- 
tions. “It would be arbitrary to oppose a theory 
strictly physical and a theory uniquely chemical of 
[nervous ] transmission.— M. Choynowski. 

4487. Chesnokova, A. P. Dinamika vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti shcheniat v protsesse ikh 
individual’nogo razvitiia. (The dynamics of higher 
nervous activity in puppies in the process of their 
individual development.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Devatel’., 
1951, 1, 555-565.—Experiment shows that at 
different stages of a dog’s ontogenetic development 
its higher nervous activity is characterized by differ- 
ent typological properties. Further research is 
needed to determine the stage at which the type of 
higher nervous activity becomes fixed.—J. D. 
London. 

4488. Davey, Lycurgus M., Kaada, Birger R., & 
Fulton, John F. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Effects on gastric secretion of frontal lobe stimula- 
tion. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
617-627.—14 references. (See 26: 5023.) 

4489. Deriabin, V. S. Ob éksperimental’noi 
bul’bokapninovoi katatonii. (On experimental bul- 
bocapninal catatonia in dogs.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
De#atel’., 1951, 1, 469-479.—Held confirmed by ex- 
periment is Pavlov’s belief that a certain diffuse in- 
hibition of the cortex and near-lying subcortex gives 
rise to catatonic symptoms. Many questions can- 
not, however, be decided on the basis of elementary 
experiments on dogs. Clinical analysis is necessary, 
based on facts established by the “real physiology” 
of the brain.—J. D. London. 

4490. Dolin, A. O. Uslovnorefiektornoe kata- 
lepticheskoe sostoianie. (Conditioned reflex cata- 
leptic state.) Zh. vyssh. meron. Devatel’., 1951, 1, 
485-499.— Experiments with dogs as subjects show 
that the mechanisms of catalepsy and catatonia may 
be best gotten at through Pavlovian conceptions 
rather than through the “idealistic, Freudian, and 
antiscientific views” that now dominate the analysis 
of these clinical phenomena in foreign literature.— 
I. D. London. 

4491. Filimonov, I. N. Evoliutsiia kory bol’shikh 
polusharii i uchenie I. P. Pavlova o vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti. (Evolution of the cerebral cortex and 
I. P. Pavlov’s theory of higher nervous activity.) 
Zh. vyssh. neron. Dewdiel’., 1951, 1, 506-520.—The 
evolutionary unity of structure and function of the 
brain is discussed in terms of Pavlovian conceptions. 
There does not exist an absolute localization of func- 
tions in the cerebral cortex, but instead a relative 
localization only. All cortical areas are ‘‘multiply 
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significant in [their] functional relationship.’’— 
I. D. London. 

4492. Fol’bort, G. V. Novye fakty i soobraz- 
heniia k ucheniiu I. P. Pavlova o vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti. (New facts and considerations as 
regards I. P. Pavlov’s theory on higher nervous ac- 
tivity.) Zh. vyssh. nerun. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 310-318. 
—Data are adduced which “clearly confirm the 
correctness of the Pavlovian conception of the 
process of inhibition as really a protective process.” 
“The rigor, harmony, and depth of I. P. Pavlov’s 
thought [continues to] evoke profound amaze- 
ment and admiration.”’—J. D. London. 

4493. Gibbs, F. A., (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) The 
most important thing. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1951, 41, 
1503—1508.—An essay on the importance of a more 
thorough awareness of the complexity of the human 
brain. ‘Psychology, psychiatry, and sociology are 
important sciences and they have taught us much, 
but they have tried to deal with the function of the 
human brain while leaving out of account the pre- 
cise manner in which the human brain functions. 
Because the basic information was lacking, they 
have been forced to explain behavior in terms of 
concepts. ... All complex human behavior is 
a manifestation of brain activity.”” It would appear 
that the human brain would constitute the chief 
study of man, but such is not the case.—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

4494. Halstead, Ward C. (U. Chicago, [Iil.) 
Brain and intelligence. In Jeffress, L. A., Cerebral 
mechanisms in behavior, (see 26: 4498), 244-288.— 
The results of a systematic exploration of possible 
behavioral defects arising from localized brain 
injuries in man are discussed. The principle tech- 
nique has been to devise tests for measuring a multi- 
tude of abilities and to determine whether they 
reflect the locus of these injuries. Following an 
historical introduction to the problem the material is 
organized under the major headings: Structural cor- 
relates of intellect, Lesions in brain structure and 
alterations in intellect, Biological intelligence, The A 
factor, Schematic faces and affective behavior, 
Factor analyses and the basic functions, Frontal 
lobes and the intellect, and Protein organization and 
mental function. Additional data were presented 
during the panel discussion and are included between 
the pages 272-279.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. : 

4495. Holuba¥, J., Kohlfk, E., & Saravec, C. 
(U. Charles IV, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia.) Rela- 
tions entre la vitesse de conduction des fibres 
nerveuses périphériques et leur longueur. (Rela- 
tions between the speed of conduction of peripheral 
nerve fibres and their length.) Arch. int. Physiol., 
1951, 59, 1-9.—The authors have measured the 
speed of conduction of motor and of 6 and 6 afferent 
fibres in pairs of nerves of different lengths. In the 
rabbit, the longest fibres have always a speed of 
conduction greater than the shortest fibres. Some 
experiments on the cat have given analogous results. 
The gain in speed of conduction with length of fibre 
is important especially in 6 fibres which transmit 
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pain sensations, and the reduction in time of conduc- 
tion between remote points of the skin and the cen- 
tral nervous system could have a certain impor- 
tance in defense reactions.— F. C. Sumner. 

4496. Ivanov-Smolenskil, A. G. Ob izuchenii 
sovmestnol raboty pervoi i vtoroi signal’nykh 
sistem mozgovol kory. (On the study of the joint 
functioning of the first and second signal systems of 
the cortex of the brain.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1951, 1, 55-66.—It is wrong to speak of the theory of 
the second signal system. Pavlov rightfully con- 
sidered this system as always in unity with the first 
signal system. Examples of research in the joint 
action of the first and second signal systems are cited 
from the Russian literature for the period 1927 to 
1950.—I. D. London. 

4497. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A. G. O nekotorykh 
ukloneniiakh s paviovskogo puti v ponimanii i 
izuchenii vtorol signal’nol systemy. (On certain 
deviations from the Pavlovian line in the conception 
and study of the second signal system.) Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 462-467.—Orbeli misunder- 
stands and misrepresents Pavlov's conception of the 
second signal system, which, moreover, does not 
need any clarification on the part of Orbeli, since 
the ‘“‘basic definitions, [provided ] by I. P. Pavlov, of 


the concept of this system [are ] extremely precise 
and clear." “Orbeli, in revising the scientific prin- 
ciples of I. P. Pavlov,” leads his reader dangerously 


astray and for this reason is to be censured.—I. D. 
London. 

4498. Jeffress, Lloyd A. (Ed.) Cerebral mech- 
anisms in behavior; the Hixon Symposium. New 
York: Wiley, 1951. xiv, 311 p. $6.50.—Record of a 
symposium held in September 1948 at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology under the chair- 
manship of H. W. Bronsin. About half the book is 
devoted to six papers (W. C. Halstead, H. Kliiver, 
W. Kohler, K. S. Lashley, W. S. McCulloch, & J. 
von Neumann) which are abstracted separately in 
this issue and the remainder to informal discussion 
and a final evaluation by the chairman. (See 26: 
4494, 4499, 4501, 4509, 4518 and 4558.)—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

4499. Kliiver, Heinrich. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Func- 
tional differences between the occipital and tem- 
poral lobes; with special reference to the interrela- 
tions of — and extracerebral mechanisms. 
In Jeffress, A., Cerebral mechanisms if behavior, 
(see 26: sige 147- 199.— Behavioral alterations 
following structural alterations in the brain and ex- 
tracerebral mechanisms are discussed. Striking 
differences between behavioral symptoms following 
bilateral removal of the temporal lobes as compared 
to the elimination of the geniculostriate system in 
mature rhesus monkeys are pointed out. ‘Equival- 
ence of stimuli’’ (lesions or different chemical agents) 
in producing identical behavioral changes casts 
some doubt “on the assumption that behavioral 
manifestations can always be fully understood by 
merely considering the destruction of structures in 
the brain.” 88-item bibliography. Additional data 
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were introduced by the panel members and are in- 
cluded between pages 182-199.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4500. Korotkin, I. L, & Suslova, M. M. Issledo- 
vanie vysshei nervnoi dejiatel’nosti cheloveka v 
somnambulicheskoi faze gipnoza. (An investiga- 
tion of the higher nervous activity of man in the 
somnambulistic phase of hypnosis.) Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 617-622.—In most cases it 
was not possible to form a conditioned wink reflex in 
the somnambulistic phase of hypnosis. Formation 
of conditioned reflexes in the waking state proceeded 
more rapidly than in the somnambulistic phase. 
Differentiations were not obtainable in the latter 
state. The disappearance of spontaneous winking 
in the somnambulistic phase and the concurrent 
diminution of unconditioned reflexes in response to 
adequate stimuli are taken as evidence of the “‘irradi- 
ation of a cortical inhibition . . . which also takes 
over the unconditioned centers of the wink reflex.”"— 
I. D. London. 

4501. Lashley, K.S. The problem of serial order 
in behavior. In Jeffress, L. A., Cerebral mechanisms 
in behavior, (see 26: 4498), 112—146.—A discussion of 
“the logical and orderly arrangement of thought and 
action” from the point of view that “the input is 
never into a quiescent or static system, but always 
into a system which is already actively excited and 
organized” and that “behavior is the result of inter- 
action of this background of excitation with input 
from any designated stimulus.” Particular emphasis 
is placed on the time factor in behavior. A panel 
discussion is included between pages 136-146.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4502. LeGros Clark, W. E. (Oxford U., Eng.) 
The projection of the olfactory epithelium on the ol- 
factory bulb in the rabbit. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1951, 14, 1-10.—The distribution of 
secondary degeneration in the olfactory epithelium 
following lesions of the olfactory bulb as studied in 
a number of rabbits points to some degree of spatial 
localization in the projection of different areas of the 
olfactory epithelium on the different regions of the 
bulb. The evidence suggests that, although the 
projection as a whole is of a somewhat diffuse type, 
it is rather precise in respect to some areas of the 
olfactory epithelium.— F. C. Sumner. 

4503. Liberson, W. T. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: electroencephalography. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 508-511.—Discussion of prog- 
ress in electroencephalography during 1951 is dis- 
cussed under the following headings: techniques and 
methods; epilepsy; mental functions. 75 references. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

4504. Livanov, M. N., & Korol’kova, T. A. 
Vlifanie neadekvatnogo razdrazheniia kory induk- 
tsionnym tokom na bioélektricheskie ritmy kory i 
uslovnorefiektornuit deiatel’nost’. (The influence 
of inadequate stimulation of the cortex by induction 
current on the bioelectric rhythms of the cortex and 
on conditioned reflex activity.) Zh. vyssh. meron. 
Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 332-346.—Cortical stimulation by 
means of subthreshold electric current causes slight 
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oscillations of excitability and possibly a general 
lengthy heightening of excitability in several cortical 
areas. If the latter takes place in fields associated 
with autonomic centers, then impulses may easily 
arise from the breathing and cardiac systems. This 
creates favorable conditions for the establishment 
of “temporal [associative] connections” between 
these systems and various stimuli such as light. If 
the current is of above-threshold strength, then on 
rhythmically stimulating different points of the 
cortex, it causes changes of excitability, which con- 
form in rhythm.—I. D. London. 

4505. Livanov, M. N., Korol’kova, T. A., & 


Frenkel’, G. M. Elektrofiziologicheskie issledo- 
vaniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti. (Electrophysi- 
ological investigations of higher nervous activity.) 
Zh. wyssh. meron. Detdiel’., 1951, 1, 521-538.— 
Experimental data are adduced to show that, “both 
as supplementation and in combination with the 
method of the conditioned reflex, the electrophysi- 
ological method of studying the cerebral cortex, being 
[itself] an objective course of research, can and 
ought to play a significant role in the further de- 
velopment of the heritage [bequeathed by] I. P. 
Pavlov.”"—I. D. London. 

4506. Livingston, Robert B. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Ipsilaterale und kontralaterale 
Augenbewegungen nach elektrischer Reizung des 
frontalen oculomotorischen Gebietes des Affen. 
(Ipsilateral and contralateral eye-movements after 
electrical stimulation of the frontal oculomotor 
area of the ape.) Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 1950, 
185, 690—700.—Electrical stimulation of individual 
points of the frontal oculomotor area designated by 
Vogt as Zone 8a86 leads in the case of lower fre- 
quencies from 1 c/s to 9-12 c/s to conjugate ipsilateral 
deviation of the eyes, and in the case of high ‘fre- 
quencies from 30-60 c/s always to conjugate contra- 
lateral deviation. It is presumed that the frequency 
effect operates on a subcortical section and that the 
endings of the efferent paths which come from the 
two principal cortical oculomotor fields are con- 
nected differently with the eye muscle nuclei.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

4507. Lombroso, C., & Grossi Bianchi, M. L. 
(U. Genoa, Italy.) Variazioni dell’elettroencefalo- 
gramma nei primi cinque anni di vita. (Variations 
of the electroencephalogram in the first five years of 
life.) Minerva pediat., 1951, 3(2), 120-124.—From 
study of the alpha-waves of normal children from 0 
to 5 years of age, the authors see electroencephal- 
ography offering an interesting index of the develop- 
ment of the central nervous system and report 
variations of EEGs in the form of an age-scale from 
the neonate to 5 years of age.— F. C. Sumner. 

4508. McCulloch, Warren S. Why the mind is 
in the head? Dialectica, 1950, 4, 192-205.—By the 
term Mind the author means ideas and purposes, by 
the term Body—stuff and process. Having intro- 
duced the notion of information as negative entropy, 
the logarithm of the reciprocal of the probability of 
the state, he discusses possibilities to quantify the 
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amount of information, the unit of information and 
the corruption of information, and applies these 
notions to the functioning of the nervous system. 
The mind is in the head “‘because there, and only 
there, are hosts of possible connections to be formed 
as time and circumstances demand.” 17 references. 
—M. Choynowski. 

4509. McCulloch, Warren S. (Jilinois Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute, Chicago.) Why the mind is in 
the head. In Jeffress, L. A. Cerebral mechanisms 
in behavior, (see 26: 4498), 42-111.—An attempt to 
explain the neurological basis of “mind’’. The 
nervous system is considered to be a logical machine 
and some of the author's earlier work in this area is 
discussed. Ideas are treated in terms of information 
theory. The origin of ideas and memory are dis- 
cussed in terms of nerve nets and negative feedback. 
The perserveration of perceived shape or form from 
one neural level to another is explained in terms of 
the sequential excitation of neural sheets. The mind 
is in the head because the brain contains the greatest 
possible neural connections (arranged in sheets) and 
the largest number of functional inverse feedbacks. 
A panel discussion is included between the pages 
57-82.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4510. Magnitskii, A. N. Vzaimootnoshenie uche- 
nii I. P. Paviova i N. E. Vvedenskogo v voprose o 
tormozhenii. (Interrelation of the theories of I. P. 
Pavlov and N. E. Vvedenskil as regards the problem 
of inhibition.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 
128-137.—A discussion is provided of the essential 
features of and differences between Pavlov’s and 
Vvedenskil’s views on inhibition in nervous action.— 


I. D. London. 


4511. Penfield, Wilder. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) The supplementary motor area in the 
cerebral cortex of man. Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 
1950, 185, 670-674.—Report is made that with the 
use of electric currents of threshold intensity a sup- 
plementary motor area is found on the vertical 
median section in front of the leg region of the pre- 
central gyrus. Electrical stimulation of the area 
results in the following reactions: vocalization, 
general movements, inhibition of voluntary action, 
autonomic changes, and sensation described by 
patients as a general body sensation sometimes called 
flushing, or a feeling in the epigastrium.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4512. Ray, Bronson S. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York), & Console, A. Dale. Bodily adjustments 
in man during stress in the absence of most visceral 
afferents and sympathetic nervous system regula- 
tion. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
114-120.—(See 26: 5023.) 

4513. Scarff, John E. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Reaction to life stresses following unilateral pre- 
frontal lobectomy or lobotomy. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 121-126.—(See 26: 5023.) 

4514. Sovetov, A. N. Vliianie vykiiicheniia 


lobnykh dolei na funktsiti pochek. (The influence 
of exclusion of the frontal lobes on the function of 
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the kidneys.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 
547-554.—Leucotomy disrupts the control of the 
“higher centers of the brain” over the internal 
organs—a fact which is “revealed in the form of a 
significant increase in the secretory function of the 
kidneys.” —IJ. D. London. 

4515. Tatarenko, N. P. K_ psikhopatologii sin- 
dromov, sviazannykh s iavieniem inertnogo voz- 
buzhdenifa v kore golovnogo mozga. (A contribu- 
tion to the psychopathology of syndromes, asso- 
ciated with the appearance of inert excitation in the 
cortex of the brain.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Detatel’., 
1951, 1, 603-607.—The psychopathology of phe- 
nomena, associated with the appearance of “inert 
excitation” in the cortex of the brain, is discussed 
in terms of Pavlovian theory.—I. D. London. 

4516. Thiry, Simon. (La Salpétriére, Paris, 
France.) Contribution a l’étude de l’entrainement 
photique. (A contribution to the study of photic 
modification of the spontaneous EEG trace.) Arch. 
int. Physiol., 1951, 59, 10-25.—The role of inter- 
mittent light flashes in modifying the EEG trace of 
original constant light stimulation was studied in 
100 subjects ranging in age from 3 to 69 years. The 
trace from the original light stimulus is limited to 
the occipital region and is especially pronounced 
when subject has his eyes open and for frequencies 
from 1 to 70. With intermittent light flashes there 
is evidenced an EEG effect which consists of the ac- 
tion of this succession of influxes upon the mechan- 
ism of the cerebral rhythm and is less strictly local- 
ized in the occipital region.— F. C. Sumner. 


4517. Usievich,M.A. Funkfsional’noe sostoianie 
mozgovol kory i rabota vnutrennikh organov. (The 
functional state of the cortex of the brain and the 
functioning of the internal organs.) Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 19-35.—The brain performs 
a great role in the functioning of the internal organs. 
The chief factors involved are the degree of irradia- 
tion and concentration of the cortical excitatory and 
inhibitory processes and the level of relations be- 
tween these two processes. An intense, well-con- 
centrated process of excitation end of inhibition in 
the cortical cells creates favorable conditions for good 
functional tonus of the various internal systems of 
the organism.—I. D. London. 

4518. von Neumann, John. (Jmstitute for Ad- 
vanced Study.) The general and logica] theory of 
automata. In Jeffress, L. A., Cerebral mechanisms 
in behavior (see 26: 4498), 1-41.—A general outline 
of the ideas and trends in the application of artificial 
automata theory to living organisms and particu- 
larly the human central nervous system. The parts 
or elements of a system are treated as ‘“‘black boxes” 
and their properties and functional regularities in 
combination are discussed. The material is organ- 
ized under the major headings: Preliminary consid- 
erations, Discussion of certain relevant traits of 
computing machines, Comparisons between comput- 
ing machines and living organisms, Future logical 
theory of automata, Principles of digitalization, 
Formal neural networks, Concept of complication; 
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self-reproduction, and a general panel discussion 
included between the pages 32-41.—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 


(See also abstracts 4422, 4540, 4544, 4625, 4640, 
4688, 4867) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


4519. Birkmayer, W. (Schwarzspanierstrasse 15, 
Vienna IX, Austria.) Das kritische Detail in der 
sinnlichen Wahrnehmung. (The critical detail in 
sensory perception.) Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1950, 
164, 76-79.—Experiments with brain-injured sol- 
diers are reported in which the subjects had to 
recognize objects tactually or else visually when 
tachistoscopically exposed. What is of interest to 
the author is the “fruitful moment’’ when the 
subject lifts out of the background a critical detail as 
significant. This critical detail has the potency of 
steering meaningfully the further course of the per- 
ception, i.e., of bringing into harmonious accord the 
various other qualities.— F. C. Sumner. 


4520. Birren, James E., Casperson, Roland C., & 
Botwinick, Jack. Pain measurement by the radi- 
ant heat method: individual differences in pain 
sensitivity, the effects of skin temperature, and 
stimulus duration. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 
419-424.—A study of the Hardy, Wolff and Goodell 
radiant heat method for measuring pain sensitivity. 
The reliability was determined in 50 subjects and 
two successive determinations of the threshold cor- 
related .91. The correlation between the mean 
determinations of two successive days was .86. 
When the stimulus duration was held constant 
(9 S’s) the pain threshold was found to decrease as 
skin temperature was increased. When skin tem- 
perature was held constant (10 S’s) the threshold 
was lowered as the stimulus duration was increased. 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4521. Bronshtein, A.I. Vkusiobonianie. (Taste 
and smell.) Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci., 1950. 306 p. 
14 rub. 75 kop.—The psychophysiology of gustation 
and olfaction is presented, and the scattered litera- 
ture in the field brought together in one volume. 
Pavlovian conceptions are utilized in theoretical 
discussions.—I. D. London. 

4522. Christian, Paul. ( Ludolf-Krehl- Klinik, 
Heidelberg, Germany.) Neuere Ergebnisse der 
Funktionsanalyse auf dem Gebiet der Wahrneh- 
mung und der Motorik. (Newer results of func- 
tional analysis in perceptual and motor spheres.) 
Disch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1950, 164, 54-65.—Evidence 
both clinical and experimental is adduced which 
speaks against a 1 to 1 correspondence of stimulus 
and sensation, against a 1 to 1 correspondence of 
stimulus and response, against analysis of the whole 
performance into elementary functions but which 
speaks in favor of the unity and reciprocity of per- 
ception and movement, i.e., that every perception 
modifies movement and every movement modifies 
perception, in favor of the lability of sensory 
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threshold, in favor of the alterability of function.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4523. Cohen, Josef (U. Jilinois, Urbana.), & 
Ogdon, Donald P. Concerning taste-blindness to 

C. Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, 419-420.—Five 
criticisms of a paper of Cohen and Ogdon (24: 3544) 
by Boyd (25: 6665) are replied to. Three of the 
criticisms are inappropriate since they refer to ma- 
terial published after the basic paper. The criticism 
referring to the “careful study" by Hartmann is 
“‘ludicrous,”’ since it involved only one subject and 
was reported in a single sentence. There is disagree- 
ment with Boyd’s statements concerning racial 
differences in sensitivity to PTC.—M. R. Marks. 


4524. von Eiff, August Wilhelm. (U. Heidelberg, 
Germany.) Der Einfluss der Hypnose auf Tempera- 
turempfindung und Wirmeregulation. (The influ- 
ence of hypnosis upon temperature sensation and 
heat-regulation.) 2Z. ges. experimentelle Medizin, 
1951, 117, 261-273.—General sensations and tem- 
perature sensations are psychically influenceable 
even in the case of a cold stimulus of +10° C and 
0° C upon the unclothed body. Among conditions 
for a temperature sensation belongs, beside material 
factors, a certain psychic reaction to the tempera- 
ture stimulus. The chemical heat-regulation can be 
extensively eliminated by hypnosis. Also the physi- 
cal heat-regulation can be in coldness influenced by 
heat-suggestions but can not be eliminated.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4525. Elithorn, Alick; Piercy, Malcolm F., & 
Crosskey, Margaret A. (National Hosp. Queen 
Square, London, Eng.) Local sign in autonomic 
responses. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1951, 
14, 209-215.—Autonomic responses to painful 
stimuli (right or left side stimulation) in the upper 
limbs are studied with use of skin reactions and 
plethysmographic techniques. When the attitude 
of the subject can be suitably controlled, it is pos- 
sible to demonstrate local differences in the auto- 
nomic responses to painful stimuli which are anat- 
omically related to the site of stimulation. Previous 
failures to detect this effect are discussed.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4526. Fellenius, V. La perception du mouvement 
résultat d’un trouble de la localization? (Perception 
of movement the result of difficulty of localization?) 
Année psychol., 1948, 45-46, 156-170.—A subject 
was placed on a revolving chair, accompanied by a 
light. The rotation caused vestibular excitation, 
which aroused certain mechanisms of the central 
nervous system resulting in asymmetry of general 
tonus. This brought about motor reactions of com- 
pensation. Eventually an illusion of movement in 
the perceptive field ensued, which may be considered 
the effect of progressive egocentric difficulty of 
localization.—G. E. Bird. 

4527. Furer, Manuel & Hardy, James D. (Cor- 
nell U. Med. Coll., New York.) e reaction to pain 
as determined by the galvanic skin response. Res. 
Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 72-89.—35 
references. (See 26: 5023.) 
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4528. Gambarian, L. S. O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh deiatel’nosti kozhnogo i zritel’nogo anali- 
zatorov sobaki. (On several features of the activity 
of the cutaneous and visual analyzers in the dog.) 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1951, 79, 705—708.— 
Conditioned reflexes were developed ‘employing 
the method by which a dog excludes the action of an 
electric current by raising his paw.’’ Systematic 
application of this method over a long period of 
time disclosed a number of features in the activity of 
the various analyzers. The cutaneous and visual 
analyzers are distinguished by the fact that the 
“excitatory process, aroused in them after cessation of 
the action of the stimulus, extinguishes slowly.” 
The auditory analyzer reacts swiftly to the removal 
of the stimulus. ‘‘Conditioned-reflex after action is 
easily inhibited by induced influence from another 
cortical source of excitation.’’-—J. D. London. 

4529. Jewsbury, Eric C. O. Insensitivity to pain. 
Brain, 1951, 74, 336-353.—The author presents 3 
cases of congenital insensitivity to pain in adults of 
ordinary intelligence. Despite their indifference to 
physical discomfort, the subjects had no difficulty in 
distinguishing different kinds or degrees of painful 
stimuli. A fourth case described is that of a child 
who had been indifferent to painful stimuli until the 
age of 3. The site and nature of the lesion responsible 
for congenital insensitivity to pain are discussed. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

4530. Kravkov, S. V. Ocherk obshchei psikhofi- 
ziologii organov chuvstv. (Essay on the general 
psychophysiology of the sense organs.) Moscow: 
USSR Acad. Sci., 1946. 70 p. 2 rub.—Included in 
a general exposition of the psychophysiology of the 
sense organs are chapters on sensory interaction 
and trainability.—J. D. London. 

4531. Kravkov, S. V. Vzaimodeistvie organov 
chuvstv. (Interaction of the sense organs.) Mos- 
cow: USSR Acad. Sci., 1948. 128 p. 6 rub.— 
Special chapters are devoted to the effect of accessory 
stimulation on the several senses under primary 
stimulation. The theory and conditions of sensory 
interaction are sketched.—J. D. London. 

4532. Le Magnen, Jacques. Etude des facteurs 
dynamiques de |l’excitation olfactive. (Study of 
the dynamic factors of olfactory excitation.) Année 
psychol., 1946, 45-46, 77-89.—Olfactory excitation is 
conditioned by respiratory rhythm. The excitation 
may be chemical, absorption, solubility or all three in 
the cellular medium. Numerous problems involved 
are discussed historically and technically. An ol- 
factometer permitting measurement and control of 
inspiration is illustrated along with accompanying 
graphs.—G. E. Bird. 

4533. Marshall, John. (United Oxford Hospitals, 
England.) Sensory disturbances in cortical wounds 
with special reference to pain. J. Neurol. Neuro- 
surg. Psychiat., 1951, 14, 187—204.—The historical 
development of the current view with regard to the 
central representation of pain is described. 11 cases 
of cortical wounds with impairment of pain and 
temperature sense are described. 2 cases of cortical 
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wounds with persistent hyperpathia are presented. 
2 examples of small cortical wounds with impair- 
ment of temperature sense but preservation of pain 
sensibility are recorded. 2 cases of extensive corti- 
cal wounds with loss of discriminative sensation but 
with pain sense preserved are described. It is sug- 
gested that the cerebral cortex is concerned with 
pain sensibility not in the sense of an end-station 
but in the sense of appreciation of pain, and an 
hypothesis to explain the paradox that whilst small 
cortical wounds may affect pain larger wounds often 
do not, is suggested.— F. C. Sumner. 

4534. Merrington, W. R., & Nathan, P. W. 
(National Hosp., Queen Square, London, Eng.) A 
study of post-ischaemic paraesthesiae. /. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1949, 12, 1-18.—Certain 
forms of paraesthesiae experienced on release of the 
circulation to an ischaemic limb, and commonly 
described as “pins and needles’’ are investigated. 
Evidence is presented which shows that the nerve 
impulses felt as paraesthesiae arise in the nerves 
recovering from ischaemia, and not in the end- 
organs. It is shown that the nerve fibres concerned 
are those which normally subserve the sensations of 
touch, pressure, and movement. Pain, tempera- 
ture and sympathetic fibres are not involved. 
Evidence is given to show that the paraesthesiae 
are conducted in the posterior columns of the cord, 
and not in the antero-lateral columns.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4535. Monnier, Marcel. Aufbau und Bedeutung 
der Sinnesfunktionen. (The structure and meaning 
of the sensory functions.) Dialectica, 1950, 4, 180- 
185.—The author reviews shortly the sensory func- 
tions of lower organisms from the standpoint of 
comparative physiology and discusses the sensi- 
tivity of human senses and their discriminating and 
localizing abilities as well as spacial and temporal 
analyzing and synthetizing powers.—M. Choynow- 
sk 

4536. Vilstrup, Grethe. On the eye reflexes in- 
duced by the semi-circular canals. Acta ophthal. 
Kbh., 1951, 29, 163-167.—Experiments are per- 
formed on living sharks (Squalus acanthias) that 
were blinded by previous division of both optic 
nerves, in order to examine a part of the dimensional 
area within which the individual semicircular canals 
are able on accelerated rotation, to induce eye 
reflexes. The functional range of thé Morizontal 
semicircular canal is found considerably to overlap 
that of the vertical canal. Further it is shown that 
axis rotation of the ampullae produces a shift in the 
functional range of the semicircular canal whereas 
it appears not to make any difference whether the 
canals themselves are moved out of their natural 
position. These sharks, instead of reacting with 
nystagmus, react chiefly with the typical slow devia- 
tion phase which is easy to estimate.— F. C. Sumner. 

4537. Wendt, G. R. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Somesthesis and the chemical senses. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1952, 3, 105—130.—Literature to June 1951 
is reviewed including pain, temperature, and other 
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cutaneous senses, muscle receptors, vestibular func- 
tions, and the chemical senses—taste and smell. 
172-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 5043) 


VISION 


4538. Bartlett, J. E. A. (National Hosp. Queen 
Square, London, Eng.) A case of organized visual 
hallucinations in an old man with cataract, and their 
relation to the phenomena of the phantom limb. 
Brain, 1951, 74, 363-373.—The literature concerning 
hallucinations in patients with cataracts is reviewed. 
A case of an old man with bilateral cataracts who 
had well organized illusionary hallucinations dis- 
tinguishable by him from reality is presented and 
discussed. The syndrome is thought analogous to 
the phantom limb phenomenon, absence of normal 
stimuli from the periphery being an important 
factor in both syndromes.— F. C. Sumner. 

4539. Battersby, William S. (New York U.) 
The regional gradient of critical flicker frequency 
after frontal or occipital lobe injury. /. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 59-68.—The regional gradient of CFF was 
measured in normal subjects and in patients with 
either occipital or frontal lobe injury. For target 
sizes used the regional gradient for all groups was a 
decreasing and approximately logarithmic function of 
the angular distance from the fovea. Under all 
conditions the area effect was greatest in the fovea 
for all groups. No depression of the CFF was found 
in the frontal lobe injured patients. Significant 
depressions of the CFF were found in the perimetri- 
cally normal fields of the occipital injured subjects. 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4540. Battersby, W. S., Bender M. B., & Teuber, 
H. L. (New York U.) Effects of total light flux 
on critical flicker frequency after frontal lobe lesion. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 135—142.—_Two groups of 
16 subjects each, one normal and the other patients 
with frontal lobe lesions were tested for CFF. A 
beam of light focused upon a translucent screen was 
interrupted by an episcotister set at a light dark 
ratio of 1. Three target sizes, 38’, 2°0’, & 6°20’ of 
visual angle, and three intensity levels, .03, .38, & 
3.61 e.f.c./ft.2 were employed. It was found that 
frontal lobe lesions of 4 to 6 years standing do not 
significantly depress C.F.F. under any of the above 
conditions. In normal control subjects a higher 
CFF was found the more the light energy was con- 
centrated upon the fovea. 18 references—A. K. 
Solars. 

4541. Baumgardt, E. Sur la mécanisme de 
l’excitation visuelle liminaire; minimum d’énergie 
et constante de temps. (Concerning the mechanism 
of liminal visual excitation; minimum of energy and 
constancy of time.) Amnée psychol., 1948, 45-46, 
57-76.—The minimum energy capable of arousing 
liminal visual excitation remains constant so long as 
the duration of the stimulation does not exceed a 
critical value T depending on the type of receptors 
(rods or cones) and perhaps on the retinal region. 
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When the duration of the stimulation increases 
liminal energy always follows an approximately 
parabolic curve.—G. E. Bird. 

4542. Bernays, Adolphe. Zur Frage des “Licht- 
sinns.””’ (Concerning the problem of the “sense of 
light’’.) Dialectica, 1949, 3, 236-241.—The colour is 
a product of the human organism, “light” is a physi- 
cal datum, independent of human existence. Dark- 
ness is not an absence of visual sensation and cannot 
be considered to be negation of light in the same way 
as silence is a negation of sound. We see darkness 
even when no light enters our eye. Our autonomous 
visual quality black may be by light either bright- 
ened, becoming gray, or modified, becoming colored. 
—M. Choynowski. 

4543. Biot, A. La mesure des couleurs. (The 
measurement of colors.) Rev. Quest. Scient., 1948, 9, 
43-76.—In this paper some fundamental notions 
and equations of colorimetry are reviewed. These 
are, among others, the factor of relative luminosity, 
the source of standard illumination, the standard 
observer, units of color, the colorimetric system 
(instrumental and international), graphic methods of 
representation of colors, complementary colors, 
purples, coefficients of distribution for colorimetric 
systems, and some methods of measurement. 16 
references.—M. Choynowski. 

4544. Critchley, MacDonald. (National Hosp. 


Queen Square, London, Eng.) Types of visual 
perseveration: ‘“paliopsia” and “illusory visual 
spread.” Brain, 1951, 74, 267—299.—Attention is 


called to an unusual visuo-psychic symptom oc- 
curring in association with cerebral disease. The 
phenomenon consists in a re-occurrence of visual 
perceptions after the stimulus-object has been 
removed. With case material two types of this 
visual perseveration phenomenon are shown: (1) 
visual perseveration in time or paliopsia whereby 
the patient continues intermittently to see the 
object after it has been removed; (2) visual perse- 
veration in a spatial sense called here illusory visual 
spread whereby the patient sees the object after it 
has been removed as elongated or expanded.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4545. Edwards, Ward, & Crutchfield, Richard S. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Differential reduc- 
tion of autokinetic movement by a fixated figure. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 25—31.—The direction and 
extent of autokinetic movement was determined for 
two groups of 18 subjects. Each group observed a 
luminous semicircle variable pattern; in one the 
opening was in the direction of movement, in the 
other away from the direction of movement. The 
fixation pattern opposed to the direction of move- 
ment produced a significantly greater decrement 
than the pattern which favored movement. Direc- 
tion of movement was not affected by the orienta- 
tion of the pattern.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4546. Farnsworth, Dean. (Med. Res. Lab., U. S. 
Naval Submarine Base, New London, Conn.) 
Proposed armed forces color vision test for screen- 
ing. US N Submarine Med. Res. Lab. Rep. No. 180, 
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1951, 10, 146-155.—A set of 14 diagnostic pseudo- 
isochromatic plates has been selected from those 
currently used in the AOC test. Analysis of re- 
sponses by 736 color-normal individuals and 212 
color-defectives suggests that proper administration 
should give as high as 99% correct classification as 
normal or defective for young, “educated” popula- 
tions. Low correlation was demonstrated between 
“number of plates failed’’ and “degree of defect.” 
—R. W. Burnham. 

4547. Fortuin, G. T. Visual power and visibility. 
Philips Res. Rep., 1951, 6, 251-287; 347-371.—"'The 
capacity of obtaining information about the elec- 
tromagnetic behaviour of one’s surroundings” (ex- 
cluding color) is defined as “visual power” and is 
considered as independent of external conditions. 
Experimental data are reported which make it 
possible to quantify visual power in terms of bright- 
ness, contrast, and threshold visual angle. The unit 
of visual power is called the ‘“‘snellen.’’ Visual power 
is found to decrease with age. Results also reveal 
different visual types, one of them being due to 
opacities in the optical media. Distribution of visual 
power and visual types is reported for age groups. 
The physiological meaning of the constants in the 
quantitative definition of visual power is discussed. 
Visibility is defined as the ratio between actual 
object size and the size of the smallest object per- 
ceptible under the same conditions.—R. W. Burn- 
ham. 

4548. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Comments on Luneburg’s analysis of binocular 
vision. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 3-11.—Notes 
differences between coordinates in Luneburg’s analy- 
sis and his own.— M. R. Stoll. 

4549. Galifret, Yves, & Piéron, Henri. Etude 
des fréquences critiques de fusion pour des stimu- 
lations chromatiques intermittentes a brillance con- 
stante. (Study of cortical fusion frequency for 
chromatic intermittent stimulations up to constant 
brightness.) Année psychol., 1948, 45-46, 1-15.—A 
series of determinations of central fusion frequencies 
was made for spectral monochromatic stimulations 
in white light of equal brightness, with a spectro- 
colorimeter, to permit the study of temporal laws of 
sensation of color, evolving without variation of 
brightness. In this the laws of Plateau were shown 
to be valid.—G. E. Bird. 

4550. Graham, C. H. Some factors that limit 
vision. Month. Res. Rep. Office Naval Res., 1951, 
September, 16-25.—This article is concerned with a 
number of visual functions and the parameters that 
influence them. Factors that govern threshold 
sensitivity, differential sensitivity, grating acuity, 
vernier acuity, depth discrimination, and monocular 
movement parallax are discussed.—A uthor. 

4551. Graham, C. H. Visual intensity discrimina- 
tion. Month. Res. Rep. Office Naval Res., 1950, 
March, 17—20.—This paper presents an account of 
visual intensity discrimination, with particular 
emphasis on frequency of seeing, the influence of 
prevailing intensity, the time of exposure, and the 
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relative areas of test and background fields. Coin- 
cidence and stereoscopic acuity are considered in a 
context of intensity discrimination.—A uthor. 

4552. Helson, Harry. (U. Texas, Austin.) Vi- 
sion. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1952, 3, 55-84.—Litera- 
ture to April 1951 is reviewed under the major 
headings: dimensional processes, psychophysical 
methods, basic processes (including color vision), 
spatial discriminations, and complex visual func- 
tions. 120-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


4553. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Use of 
spectral hue-invariant loci for the specification of 
white stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 455-463.— 
Psychologically pure or unique hues in the spectrum 
served as a functional index of the changes in the 
relative chromatic sensitivities of the visual system 
when the eye was light adapted for 5 mins. to 25 
millilamberts at 10,000, 7500, 5500, 4800, and 
4300° K. The effective color temperature of the 
adapting light was varied by changing the spectral 
distribution of the source with Wratten color cor- 
rection filters. Shifts in spectral hue-invariant loci 
in 3 subjects were measured under adaptation to the 
above ‘‘whites’’. Although the subjects differed in 
amount of displacement, two displayed a minimum 
at 5500° K and the third at 7500° K.— M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

4554. Karwoski, Theodore F., & Wayner, Mat- 
thew, Jr. (Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H.) 
Studies in vision: IV. The interactions of rods and 
cones in after-sensations. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 
44, 215-233.—The authors establish that the after- 
effect of dazzling brightness is a delayed reaction of 
the rods and that the brightness differential implies 
that the rod response is inhibited by the cones. 
They suggest that the inhibition or masking of the 
rods by the cones is determined by the faster action 
time of the cones.—M. J. Stanford. 


4555. Karwoski, Theodore F., & Lloyd, V. V. 
(Darthmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H.) Studies in 
vision: V. The role of chromatic aberration in depth 
perception. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 44, 159-173.— 
Three experiments in regard to the role of chromatic 
aberration in depth perception indicate that the 
blurring resulting from aberration influences the 
depth perception of colors. Equivocal rests were 
obtained when the experiment dealt with the depth 
perception of blurred and unblurred lights even 
when the blurredness of chromatic aberration was 
quite pronounced. It was also found that, although 
the blurred stimuli are significantly judged more 
variable than clear stimuli, analysis reveals that 
there are individual differences.— M. J. Stanford. 


4556. Klopp, Heinz W. (U. Marburg, Germany.) 
Uber Umgekehrt- und Verkehrtsehen. (On re- 
versed and inverted vision.) Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 
1951, 165, 231-260.—4 cases of disturbance in 
visual orientation are reported. The visual field 
appears to subject as reversed and then inverted. 
Search of the literature reveals 13 articles on the 
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subject of which 2 explain the phenomenon as 
psychogenic, the other 11 as having an organic 
substrate (4 the brain stem, 2 the cerebellum, 5 the 
cerebrum). The author is inclined to attribute this 
inversion of the visual field which is accompanied 
by “‘a feeling of standing on one’s head”’ to cerebral 
vertigo.— F. C. Sumner. 

4557. Kohler, Ivo. Uber Aufbau und Wand- 
lungen der Wahrnehmungswelt ; insbesondere iiber 
“bedingte Empfindungen.”” (Construction and al- 
teration in the world of perception; especially of 
“conditional sensations.”") Wien: Rudolph M. 
Rohrer, 1951. 118 p.—By means of “disturbance ex- 
periments” it is possible to trace completed percep- 
tion retrospectively through developmental stages. 
Stratton’s original work is repeated and extended. 
Several types of glasses,—prism, color and conver- 
sion,—worn 5 days or more, produce various adjust- 
ment phenomena during the wearing and during the 
period of readaptation to the normal world. To the 
theoretical interpretations are appended possible 
applications of the findings.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


4558. Kéhler, Wolfgang. (Swarthmore Coll., Penn.) 
Relational determination in perception. In Jeffress, 
L. A., Cerebral mechanisms in behavior, (see 26: 
4498), 200-243.—Object and pattern vision is a 
“relationally determined process”; in general, the 
transfer of energy between two unequal sources and 
the flow depends upon the direction of this difference. 
The distribution of this flow in space depends upon 
the geometrical relations of the parts of the systems 
and upon the shape of the boundry between them. 
It is assumed that the transfer which underlies ob- 
ject vision is an electrical direct current and the 
resulting electrotonus serves as the basis for satiation. 
The panel discussion is included between the pages 
230-243.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4559. Kravkov, S. V. Glazi ego rabota. (The 
eye and its function.) Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci., 
1950. 531 p. 26 rub.—This advanced text on the 
psychophysiology of vision includes the results of 
research in the USSR, particularly in the field of 
“sensory interaction.’’—IJ. D. London. 

4560. Langdon, J. (U. Oxford, Eng.) The per- 
ception of a changing shape. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 3, 157-165.—12 subjects were required to 
match a circular outline of wire 1 mm. thick and 
17 cm. in dia. by manually rotating it through 90° 
from the line of sight to each of a series of 15 ellipses 
which corresponded to this same variable shape 
rotated in 5° steps from 10°-80°. The variable shape 
was then rotated automatically in the same plane 
through 90° and back again at varying velocities. 
The subjects indicated a match by depressing a 
push-button. Judgments were made in a dark room 
and the stimulus objects were specially painted and 
flouresced by ultra-violet light. Usually when 
textural and space cues are eliminated shape con- 
stancy is no longer present; however, under condi- 
tions of regular rotary motion of the shape it is 
present and appears to be correlated with the rate of 
change of the shape.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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4561. Lay, S. D. Brightness patterns and visual 
fields. Trans. Illum. Engng. Soc., Lond., 1951, 16, 
172-—183.—Standardization of brightness patterns 
is discussed in terms of the “work view” and the 
“environmental view,’’ which refer respectively to 
critical foveal tasks and to casual (movement) para- 
foveal tasks. Each is considered in terms of four 
concentric anatomical zones, 0-1°, 0-30°, 30—90°, 
beyond 90°, “whose circular boundaries closely ap- 
proximate zones of rapid change in visual response.” 
It is concluded that “specification of brightness rela- 
tionships within each of these zones and between 
one zone and another enables the brightness pattern 
throughout the visual field to be defined within the 
limits required to effect a close control of visual con- 
ditions.”—R. W. Burnham. 

4562. Le Grand, Yves. La XII° session de la Com- 
mission Internationale de I’Eclairage. (The 12th 
session of the International Commission on II- 
lumination.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1951, 30, 
405-414.—A report is made of the C. I. E. meetings 
held at Stockholm from June 26 to July 5, 1951. 
Revised and new definitions are given for photo- 
metric and colorimetric terms respectively, and a 
standard rod visibility function is defined for ob- 
servers under 30 years of age viewing a field at least 
5° from the center of the fovea under conditions of 
dark adaptation. The rod function is based on recent 
work by Wald and by Crawford.—R. W. Burnham. 


4563. Prentice, W. C. H., Krimsky, Josephine, & 
Barker, Stephen. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) The 
réles of pattern and apparent distance in determining 
the color of areas seen through transparencies. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 201-206.—A quantitative 
study of the “assimilation” and ‘‘constancy”’ effects 
of color transformations under conditions of trans- 
parency. 15 subjects judged the apparent yellow- 
ness of an annulus surrounded by its complementary 
blue in the same plane, when the annulus was 4 ft. 
behind the blue transparency, when only half of the 
annulus was covered by the transparency in the 
same plane and when two yellow arcs curving in the 
same direction, in the same plane and the lower one 
covered with the transparency. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between any of the conditions.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4564. Rautian, G. N. O Veber-Fekhnerovskom 
otnoshenii dlia fsvetochuvstvitel’nykh priemnikov 
glaza. (On the Weber-Fechner relationship for the 
color-sensitive receptors of the eye.) Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1951, 79, 65-68.—A report on A I/I 
determinations employing a newly designed anomalo- 


scope.—I. D. London. 

4565. Richter, M. (Investigations leading to a 
chromaticity with subjectively uniform spac- 

-) Z. wiss. Phot., 1950, 45, 139-162.—Judgments 
of the hue differences between successive samples in 
several sets of Ostwald color standards were used 
to deduce an equally spaced hue series. An additive, 
disk-mixture es was used to judge equality 
of saturation of neighboring hues, and a locus of 
equal saturation for all hues was traced in the 
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chromaticity diagram. Adaptation was indefinite, 
because the successive pairs of hues were compared 
in a black surround. A more elaborate disk-mixture 
apparatus was used to interpolate several other loci 
of constant saturation. In this case, a surround 
visually equivalent to an equal-energy spectrum was 
used.—(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 

4566. Riopelle, Arthur J. (Emory U., Ga.), & 
Hake, Harold W. Area-intensity relations in 
scotopic vision using annular stimuli. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 54-58.—Monocular absolute re- 
appearance thresholds were measured in two 
subjects for luminous annular stimuli which were 1° 
wide. Various segments of the annulus 360, 180, 90, 
45, 22% and 114° retinal angle were used. In an 
attempt to control for ‘‘differential cortical participa- 
tion’”’ three retinal regions were stimulated: points 
equidistantly located 7.5° from the fovea, 20° 
temporal and 20° inferior. Stimulation around the 
fovea gave the lowest over-all threshold and the 
inferior retina resulted in the highest. Significant 
differences were noted in the over-all threshold levels 
of the two subjects and between the 3 retinal regions 
although the area-threshold intensity relationship 
was of the usual type and did not differ between 
subjects or conditions of fixation—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

4567. Ronchi, L. (Further studies on the legi- 
bility of letters.) Ati della Fondazione Giorgio 
Ronchi, 1951, 6, 14-23.—For maximum legibility, 
the stroke of a Gothic letter (which has neither 
serifs nor hairlines) should have a thickness one 
fifth of the width of the narrowest dimension of the 
enclosing rectangle. Two identical letters should 
be separated by a space equal in width to at least 
half of their narrowest common dimension. It was 
also found that the amount of energy required by 
the eye for resolution increases with the distance of 
the test object instead of remaining constant, as 
would follow from the classical theory of resolution. 
—(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


4568. Sacchi, U. (U. Genoa, Italy.) La perce- 
zione della verticale durante il nistagmo. IL. 
Valore della sede e della dimensione dell’immagine 
retinica. (Perception of the vertical during nystag- 
mus. II. Significance of the location and of the 
dimension of the retinal image.) Sist. nerv., Genoa, 
1950, 2, 213-216.—During nystagmic stimulation 
the inclination of a vertical line is perceived in one 
direction when the lower extremity is fixated and in 
opposite direction when the upper extremity is 
fixated. It is concluded that the phenomenon de- 
pends on the difference in latent times between the 
central and peripheral areas of the retina.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4569. Schapero, Max, & Hirsch, Monroe J. 
(Los Angeles (Calif.) Coll. Optometry.) The rela- 
tionship of refractive error and Guilford-Martin 
Tem ent Test scores. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 
29, 32-36.—Statements have been made about rela- 
tionships between refractive error and personality 
but statistical evidence has not been presented. 
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Here raw scores of 119 optometry students on 10 
temperament traits have been correlated with their 
refractive findings. In three traits the correlation 
was significant at the 5% level, indicating that 
myopes are more likely to be inhibited emotionally, 
disinclined to motor activity, and inclined toward 
social leadership.—M. R. Stoll. 

4570. Segal, J. L’existence de facilitation non- 
sommative démontrée par l’égalization hétéro- 
chrome de plages lumineuses. (The existence of 
non-summative facilitation demonstrated by the 
heterochromic equalization of luminous regions.) 
Année psychol., 1948, 45-46, 43-56.—In extra-foveal 
vision, for stimuli between 1.25 and 8.75, between 
5 ms. and 20 ms., apparent brightness for a region 
increases for these durations more rapidly than time, 
which cannot be explained by simple passive sum- 
mation. A detailed discussion of conditions re- 
specting equalization of luminous heterochromic 
regions is presented.—G. E. Bird. 

4571. Smith, William M. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Sensitivity to apparent movement in depth as a 
function of “property of movement.” J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 143-152.—12 subjects were used 
in a test for the effect of the presence or absence of 
property of movement of a stimulus object upon the 
sensitivity to apparent movement in depth. The 
response time was used as a measure. The results 
indicated that sensitivity was not any greater for 
stimuli possessing a characteristic property of 
movement. Other findings and methodology are 
discussed.—A. K. Solars. 

4572. Spragg, S. D. S. Visual performance on 
perceptual tasks of low photopic brightness. J. 
Soc. Motion Pict. Television Engrs, 1951, 57, 206-213. 

-Subjects, rigorously screened for visual abilities, 
were tested on a variety of visual perceptual tasks. 
A brightness range of 0.005 to 6.0 ft-L (at the sub- 
ject’s eye) was used. For each task a critical bright- 
ness level (approximately 0.02 to 0.05 ft-L) was 
found below which visual performance was impaired, 
and above which increases in brightness produced 
little or no improvement in visual performance. 
Implications are discussed.—E. W. J. Fatson. 

4573. Terrien, Jean. Etudes de photométrie 
hétérochrome par l’échange international de verres 
colorés. (Studies of heterochromatic photometry 
by international exchange of colored glass filters.) 
Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1951, 30, 415-421.— 
Spectrai transmission curves for colored glass filters, 
and their transmittance factors for a_ specified 
‘“‘white”’ light were measured by several methods in a 
number of laboratories in different parts of the 
world. A comparison of results showed that the 
transmittance factors obtained by the spectropho- 
tometric method agreed to within several thous- 
andths, but unsuspected systematic errors were 
found. Certain physical photometers, having a 
spectral sensitivity approximating a mean observer's 
eye, were capable of precision almost as good as that 
obtained by the spectrcphotometric method. The 
visual flicker method gave unreliable results, and a 
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recommendation was made that it be abandoned for 
strongly colored lights.—R. W. Burnham. 


4574. Waterman, T. H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Polarized light navigation by arthropods. 
Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sct., 1951, 14, 11-14.—In 
single elements of the lateral eye of Limulus, the 
frequency of discharge of a single optic nerve fiber 
was found to vary systematically with the plane of 
polarization of the impinging light. The relation of 
this to the theory of polarized light navigation is 
discussed.— J. Bucklew. 

4575. Willmer, E. N. Some aspects of colour- 
blindness. Brit. med. J., 1950, 2, 1141-1145.— 
Evidence is adduced to indicate that the rigid 
trichromatic theory and the dogmatic assertion of 
the presence of 3 types of cone in the fovea of the 
normal eye are not entirely satisfactory. The study 
of specific retinal areas, functionally by the use of 
small fields, structurally by the use of reliable 
histological methods, and electrophysiologically in 
other animals, is now the obvious approach. Fur- 
ther work on the same lines with colour-blind sub- 
jects can almost be guaranteed to yield further 
dividends.— F. C. Sumner. 

4576. Winch, G. T. (General Electric Co. Lid., 
Wembley, England.), & Ruff, H. R. Measurement, 
representation and specification of colour and colour 
rendering properties of light scources, Trans. 
Illum. Engng. Soc., Lond., 1951, 16, 13-25.—The 
“distortion” of color appearance of objects under 
artificial light is discussed. A method is proposed for 
making color appearance measurements and for 
specifying the color rendering properties of illum- 
inants. An instrument is described which measures 
successively lumens, trichromatic coordinates, and 
luminance in eight spectral bands directly on the 
C.I.E. system. It is said that the “accuracy of 
such precision instruments may make it possible 
ultimately to specify colour rendering properties in 
terms of percentage luminance in spectral bands 
alone." —R. W. Burnham. 


(See also abstracts 4506, 5138) 


AUDITION 


4577. . Rasshirennoe soveshchanie po 
voprosam fizicheskoi i izmeritel’noi akustiki. 
(Broadened conference on questions of physical and 
metrical acoustics.) Vestn. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
1951, 21(5), 106-109.—Included in the summaries 
of the chief papers read are a number on the quantal 
fluctuations intrinsic to auditory perception of 
sounds of weak intensity and on new statistical 
methods in acoustical theory.—J. D. London. 

4578. Brammer, Lawrence M. (Stanford U., 
Calif.) Certain aspects of violinists’ absolute pitch. 
Mus. Teach. nat. Assoc. 1949 Proceed., 43 Ser., 1951, 
153—157.—Violinists were found to be no better at 
tuning a violin to 440 dv. with the aid of bowing and 
fingering than when they passively listened to the 
experimenter do the tuning. However, they were 
much more certain that their responses were correct 
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in the setup which allowed them to manipulate the 
violin. While those claiming absolute pitch made 
better responses than did those who voiced no such 
claim the scores were generally so poor (average 
error of a semitone) that the author advocates the 
— of the term absolute pitch.—P. R. Farns- 
worth. 


4579. Chocholle, René. Etude de la psychophysi- 
ologie de l’audition par la méthode des temps de 
réaction. (Study of the psychophysiology of hear- 
ing by the method of reaction time.) Année psychol., 
1948, 45-46, 90-131.—The differential scale of in- 
tensity as well as frequency represents a variation of 
a constant number of active contacts between the 
aesthesioneurones and all the elements with which 
they are in contact: fibrils, neurones and other 
aesthesioneurones. Topics discussed include meas- 
urements of latencies and cochlear and cortical 
localizations for all frequencies, and the appearance 
of variations of reaction time by fluctuations. 
55-item bibliography.—G. E. Bird. 


4580. Garner, Wendell R. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Hearing. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1952, 3, 85-104.—Literature to May 1951 is re- 
viewed under the major headings: cochlear electro- 
physiology, audiometry, loudness and masking, 
auditory fatigue, loudness recruitment, pitch, sound 
localization, binaural interaction, speech hearing, 
nervous frequency selectivity, and auditory theory. 
87-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

4581. Van Krevelin, Alice. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
The ability to make absolute judgments of pitch. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 207-215.—17 music stu- 
dents were selected on the basis of the Bachem 
criterion for universal absolute pitch and per- 
formed in two experiments. In one they were re- 
quired to identify randomly presented oscillator 
tones covering the range from 404 to 478 cps in 
2-cps steps—(recognition method). In the second 
experiment the subjects were required to adjust an 
oscillator’s frequency so as to produce G# (415.30 
cps), A (440 cps) and A# (466.16 cps)—(reproduction 
method). ‘‘The Ss were more consistent in their 
judgments, as measured by SD’s, for two of the 
tones when the reproduction method was used than 
when the recognition method was used. However, 
performance was more accurate, as measured by the 
average error, for two of the tones with the recogni- 
tion method.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstract 4783) 
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4582. Chauvin, Rémy. Sur l’expérience de Bethe. 
(Concerning the experience of Bethe.) Année 
psychol., 1948, 45-46, 148-155.—The guidance of 
ants the length of their route from food to the nest 
and back was studied by Bethe, who found that the 
trace of odor left by the ants is polarized, the ants 
being reflex machines without volition. This in- 
vestigator, however, showed that the ants do not 
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seem to be polarized. They did not distinguish the 
right from the left of their route. They are probably 
sensitive only to interruption of the chemical trace 
deposited on them, which governs their behavior, 
this sensitivity to suppression of the trace being 
very fine.—G. E. Bird. 

4583. Fuller, John L., Easler, Clarice, & Smith, 
Mary E. (Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, 
Bar Harbor, Me.) Inheritance of audiogenic seizure 
susceptibility in the mouse. Genetics, 1950, 35, 
622-632.—A study of audiogenic seizure suscepti- 
bility made in hybrid mice between dba subline 2 
and C57 bl subline 6 revealed the following: (1) that 
susceptibility to sound induced convulsions is prob- 
ably due to multiple factors; (2) that the gene 
system producing susceptibility determines the 
position of an animal on a physiological gradient of 
susceptibility; (3) that the ability to recover from a 
sound induced seizure is also inherited, but is in- 
dependent of seizure susceptibility; (4) that the 
latency of seizure onset is related to convulsion 
risk, but not to death risk. 14 references.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4584. Gostynski, E. A clinical contribution to 
the analysis of gestures. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1951, 
32, 310-318.—*‘The hand gestures of a patient were 
examined for their various over-determinations. 
They were found to underline affective attitudes, 
which had become permanent features of the char- 
acter structure. For this function of the gesture the 
term ‘attitude equivalent’ is suggested. The trans- 
ference situation was found to be the most eco- 
nomical approach to an analysis of the gestures. 
Displacement from below upwards, displacement to 
a detail and displacement from one organ to another 
were found to be operative. The main motivation 
for the characteristic appearance of the gestures 
lay in the past unfinished defensive operations of the 
ego. . ."—N. H. Pronko. 


4585. Humphrey, M. E. (Oxford U., Eng.) 
Consistency of hand usage: a preliminary enquiry. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 214-224.—Ques- 
tionnaire responses, supplemented in many cases 
by a personal interview, provide data for compari 
son of the degree of unilateral hand dominance in a 
group of 70 left-handed adult males with a matched 
group of 35 right-handed subjects. Less consist- 
ency is shown by left-handed subjects than by the 
right-handed group. A scheme of classification of 
handedness in terms of the hand used for writing, 
throwing, and unimanual games is outlined. The 
relation of these findings to the theory of cerebral 
dominance is considered. 16 references.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

4586. Lampl-De Groot, Jeanne. On masturba- 
tion and its influence on general development. In 
The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 26: 4678), 
153-174.—No clear evidence exists as to the toxicity 
of onanism. This normal activity may be sympto- 
matic of neurotic disturbance and is frequently 
accompanied by feelings of anxiety, guilt sin, in- 
feriority and depravity. The author discusses some 
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theoretical implications of masturbation at various 
age levels. 13 references.—J. Lazar. 

4587. Ross, Sherman, (U. Maryland, College 
Park.) & Bricker, P. D. The effect of an amount-set 
on a repetitive motor task. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
39-43.—Sixty male subjects divided into 6 equal 
groups were required to make 1, 5 or 10 hand 
dynamometer contractions. Subjects performed one 
condition of the experiment on each of three class 
meetings, were tested individually and had no 
knowledge of results. The 48 hr. between meetings 
eliminated any carry-over of fatigue effects. A 
second experiment employed tasks of 1, 10 or 20 
contractions. Means and sigmas in kilograms for 
the initial pulls and general levels for all six condi- 
tions were analyzed. The results indicated “a 


statistically significant drop in the initial level as 


the magnitude of the task was increased. . . there is 
clear evidence that the average strength of pull de- 
creases with the number of pulls.”—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr 


4588. Scott, J. P., & Fuller, John L. (Roscoe B. 
Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Re- 
search on genetics and social behavior, 1946-1951: 
a progress report. J. Hered., 1951, 42, 191-197.— 
The authors describe research on the heredity of 
social behavior in dogs and mice. Most attention is 
devoted to their studies on dogs. The influence of 
centuries of domestication and the relationships 
between dogs and humans are pointed out as im- 
portant factors. Tests and methods used are de- 
scribed.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


(See also abstracts 4406, 4442, 4500) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


4589. Brown, Judson S., & Farber, I. E. (U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) Emotions conceptualized as in- 
tervening variables—with suggestions toward a 
theory of frustration. Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, 
465—495.—"“‘Substantial advances have been made 
in recent years with respect to theories of learning 
and motivation, but the phenomena of emotion have 
not, as a rule, been considered in these formula- 
tions. . . The aims of the present paper are (1) to 
indicate what appear to be the essential require- 
ments of an adequate theory of emotion (or emo- 
tions), (2) to consider the implications of these re- 
quirements for certain traditional problems of emo- 
tion, (3) to examine briefly some current treatments 
of emotion in the light of these requirements, and 
(4) to illustrate the proposed method of concep- 
tualization by presenting the outlines of both a 
‘nonemotional’ and an ‘emotional’ theory of be- 
havioral phenomena commonly ascribed to anger or 
frustration.” 46-item bibliography.—M. R. Marks. 

4590. Ceni, Carlo. (U. Bolgona, Italy.) L’emo- 
zione. (Emotion.) Sist. mnerv., Genoa, 1950, 2, 
237-241.—The general characteristics of emotion 
and the mechanism of emotion are briefly discussed. 
— F. C. Sumner. 
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4591. Garcia, J. Alves. Théorie affective des 
allucinations; recherches sur la fonction cata- 
thymique dans la genése des erreurs psycho- 
sensorielles. (Affective theory of hallucinations; 
researches on the catathymic function in the genesis 
of psycho-sensory errors.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1951, 109(1:2), 170-194.—No essential distinction is 
made by the author between illusion and hallucina- 
tion save that they express degrees of one and the 
same morbid category. Classic theories of halluci- 
nation are reviewed and are either intellectualistic 
or peripheral in character. The role of emotion, of 
affectivity, in the genesis of hallucination is stressed 
by the present author who supports his affective 
theory mainly upon his studies of the hallucinatory 
effect of certain drugs as due to their action on the 
diencephalon which regulates affectivity—F. C. 
Sumner. 


4592. Humphreys, Lloyd G. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Individual differences. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1952, 
3, 131-150.—“This review [to about July, 1951] is 
organized about a selected list of problems in re- 
search on individual differences.’"” The major 
headings are: nature-nurture controversy, trait 
identification, factor analysis, traits vs. types, test 
construction, test utilization. 79-item bibliography. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


4593. MacRobert, Russell G. Hallucinations of 
the sane; the psychiatric significance of the “‘veridi- 
cal” or truth-telling variety. J. Insur. Med., 1950, 
5(3), 5-15.—The following conclusions are regarded 
as established by clinical, experimental, and sta- 
tistical work with respect to veridical (truth-telling) 
hallucinations: (1) That spontaneous sensory halluc- 
inations occur to sane and healthy persons; (2) the 
apparitions of sane and healthy persons can be dis- 
tinguished from those of morbid persons; (3) ap- 
paritions of dying persons were found to occur with a 
frequency 440 times greater than chance; (4) 
veridical hallucinations establish the fact that the 
mind has a range of action which is not limited to the 
reach of the recognized channels of perception.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4594. Maiorov, F. P., & Suslova, M. M. Issledo- 
vanie eksperimental’noi regressii rechi v gipnoze. 
(Investigation of experimental regression of speech 
in hypnosis.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 
479-484.—Employing 5 subjects, it was determined 
that elements, corresponding to those of childish 
articulation, are present in speech when early age 
(1-5 yrs.) is suggested during hypnosis. Suggested 
age from 6 upwards does not evoke such elements. 
Under hypnosis changes of childish articulation in 
the course of suggested growth through the years 
from 1 to 5-6 correspond approximately to those to 
be observed in the natural development of speech in 
the child. In each hypnotized subject individual 
peculiarities of childish speech were observed which 
roughly corresponded to those which were ex- 
hibited during the subject’s childhood.—J. D. 
London. 
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4595. Mowrer, O. H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Motivation. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1952, 3, 419-438. 
—Literature to June, 1951 is reviewed under the 
major headings: historical development of motiva- 
tional theory; present status of the “punishment” 
problem; appetitive drives and secondary reinforce- 
ment; motivation and latent learning; motivation, 
teleology, and servo-mechanisms; and anxiety and 
ego psychology. 55-item bibliography.—C. WM. 
Louttit. 


4596. Scarlett, E. P. Some observations on 
genius. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1950, 63, 180—185.— 
The author questions the truth of the popular be- 
liefs that creative artists and notably poets are 
physically weak and die young and that genius and 
insanity are closely allied. It is admitted that 
geniuses have often been at odds with contemporary 
society owing to their revolt against tradition. In- 
spiration to which geniuses so often attribute their 
work is described.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4449, 4478) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


4597. Abe, Kitao. (Tokyo U., Tokyo, Japan.) 
An investigation of the law of memory trace devia- 
tion (I). Reproduction method and its verification. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 21, 33-46.—A procedure is 
described for investigating whether or not a memory 
field is governed by Gestalt laws of the perceptual 
field. The method involves the reproduction of 
figures exposed for a brief period. 5 types of devia- 
tion in the reproduced figures are defined. Report 
is to be continued.—C. M. Louttit. 


4598. Asratian, E. A. Prinfsip perekliucheniia u 
uslovnorefiektornoi deiatel’nosti. (The principle of 
switching in conditioned reflex activity.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 47-54.—‘‘Switching”’ 
in higher nervous activity is to be distinguished from 
complex conditioned reflexes. In the former, the 
same stimulus elicits different kinds of activity in 
accordance with the situation; in the latter, different 
activities are elicited in response to different stimuli. 
—I. D. London. 


4599. Barysheva, L. M. O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti v protsesse 
ontogeneza u shcheniat. (On some features of 
higher nervous activity in the process of ontogenesis 
in puppies.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 
223-234.—Depending on the age of the puppies, 
conditioned reflexes are developed at different rates. 
In puppies less than 1 month of age, the process of 
developing defensive conditioned reflexes quickly 
brings on “sleep inhibition” which is intensified with 
differentiation and easily decreased by substituting 
alimentary reflexes. Long intervals between ex- 
perimental days do not lead to weakening of condi- 
tioned reflex reactions in 4 month old puppies. The 
attempt to produce a breakdown of higher nervous 
activity by the method of “reiterated collision of 
positive and inhibitory processes” disclosed only 
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short-lived changes in higher nervous activity.— 
I. D. London. 


4600. Bulygin, I. A. Interofseptivnye viifanifa na 
uslovnye i bezuslovnye pishchevye refleksy pri 
oroshenii slizistoi obolochki zheludka atsetilkholi- 
nom. (Interoceptive influences on conditioned and 
unconditioned alimentary reflexes with irrigation of 
the mucuous membrane of the stomach with acetyl- 
cholin.) Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1951, 80, 273- 
276.—Irrigation of the stomach lining with solutions 
of acetylcholin of varying strengths was accom- 
plished on dogs. During experimental days acety]- 
cholin in weak concentration (10-*) intensified con- 
ditioned reflex salivation to all conditioned stimuli 
and tended to break down differentiation. Acetyl- 
cholin in high concentration (10° — 10) inhibited 
conditioned reflex salivation and strengthened 
differention.—J. D. London. 


4601. Chauvin, Remy. Les conceptions révolu- 
tionnaires de Lorenz et la psychologie animale. 
(The revolutionary conceptions of Lorenz and 
animal psychology.) Rev. Quest. Scient., 1951, 12, 
255-280.—The author discusses Lorenz’ criticism 
against reflexology. His most important arguments 
are that the conditioned reflex is not a simple phe- 
nomenon and the pathways in the central and periph- 
eral nervous systems are not necessarily determined. 
Further, learning requires participation of complex 
mechanisms and is not reducible to conditioned 
reflexes.— M. Choynowshkt. 


4602. Christie, Richard. (New York U.) The 
role of drive discrimination in learning under irrele- 
vant motivation. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 13-19.— 
Two groups of rats were reared under conditions 
with food and water always present. At 90 days of 
age the experimental group was subjected to vary- 
ing amounts of food and water deprivation. After 
one month both groups were trained under hunger 
motivations on a T-maze with food in one goal box 
and water in the other. Tested under thirst and 
hunger drives separately, both groups failed to dis- 
play latent learning. Analysis of running times on 
test trials showed that the experimental group sig- 
nificantly discriminated between the two drive 
states.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4603. Eninger, M. U. (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The rate of learning a 
tone-no-tone discrimination as a function of the tone 
duration at the time of the choice point response. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 440-445.—Female hooded 
rats were trained under 23 hr. food deprivation to 
make an appropriate T-maze response to a tone cue 
and the spatially opposite response to the absence 
of the tone. The 56 rats were divided into 5 groups 
whose discrimination training was identical except 
for the tone duration. The animals of the other 
groups were physically delayed during this interval 
before the choice point response was permitted. 
Rate of learning was related to tone duration by a 
simple decay function of the exponential type.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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4604. Eninger, M. U. (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The role of irrelevant 
drive stimuli in learning theory. /. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 41, 446-449.—40 rats divided into 4 equal 
experimental groups were trained to avoid shock and 
select the correct arm in a T-maze under conditions 
of irrelevant need deprivation (thirst or hunger). 
Two groups were extinguished under the same ir- 
relevant drive condition which was present during 
the learning to avoid shock and two groups under- 
went extinction under a different irrelevant drive 
condition from that during learning. Resistance to 
extinction under the same irrelevant drive stimulus 
condition was significantly greater than it was under 
different irrelevant drive conditions.—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

4605. Faddeeva, V. K. Osobennosti vzaimodeist- 
viia pervol i vtoroi signal’nykh sistem pri obrazovanii 
uslovnoi reakfsii na slozhnyi razdrazhitel’ u detel. 
(Features of the interaction of the first and second 
signal systems in formation of conditioned reactions 
to a complex stimulus in children.) Zh. vyssh. neron. 
Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 361-375.—In eight to ten year old 
children a conditioned motor response was formed to 
a complex stimulus consisting of two components of 
unequal physiological strength. Some were able to 
give a verbal account of their responses; others erred 
in varying degrees. This lack of correspondence 
between verbal report and conditioned response is 
ascribed to ‘negative induction.” —IJ. D. London. 


4606. Fosmire, Frederick R., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(Montana State U., Missoula.) The effect of training 
procedures on the relative strength of place and 
direction dispositions. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 
450-454.—Three groups of albino rats were placed 
on a 24 hr. feeding schedule and were subjected to 
three different training procedures on four elevated 
runways which met in one point at right angles. 
After 28 training runs a starting runway was in- 
troduced which converted each runway into a 
T-maze. Two test runs were given on each maze 
for each rat one from each side of the runway. The 
choices on these runs demonstrated the relative 
strengths of turning towards the place where food 
had been found or the previously learned direction. 
More animals responded on the basis of a place than 
a direction disposition —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4607. Fraisseé, Paul. Etudes sur la mémoire 
immédiate. III. L’influence de la vitesse de pré- 
sentation et de la place des éléments. La nature du 
présent psychologique. (Studies of immediate 
memory. III. The influence of speed of presenta- 
tion and of the position of the elements. The nature 
of the psychological present.) Année psychol., 1948, 
45-46, 29-42.—After groups of consonants were 
memorized by 223 students, it was found that sub- 
jects retain best the first and last, recency taking 
precedence over primacy. Also, comprehension of 
a series of identical elements diminishes as the dura- 
tion between elements increases. The psychological 
present corresponds to the duration of a global con- 
cept of succession, duration varying with the nature 
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of the material to be conceived and the attitude of 
the subject.—G. E£. Bird. 


4608. Grant, David A., Hake, Harold W., & 
Hornseth, John P. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Acquisition and extinction of a verbal conditioned 
response with differing percentages of reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 1-5.—An investi- 
gation of the acquisition and extinction of the 
Humphreys verbal conditioned response as a func- 
tion of the percentage of “reinforced”’ trials during 
the training series. Five groups of 37 subjects each 
received 0, 25, 50, 75 and 100% positive trials, re- 
spectively, during a 60-trial training series. All 
groups were then given 30 extinction trials. Initially 
all groups began responding positively about 50-70% 
of the time and gradually approximated the rate at 
which the positive trials were given in the practice 
series. The groups extinguished from the most 
rapid to the least in the order 100, 75, 50 and 25%. 
The differences between all groups in acquisition and 
extinction were statistically significant—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

4609. Gwinn, Gordon T. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) Resistance to extinction of learned fear- 
drives. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 6-12.—Rats were 
fear conditioned to the box in which they were 
shocked. Following conditioning the animals were 
placed in the box without shock and the latency of 
escape was recorded. Resistance to extinction of 
learned fear drives increased to a maximum and 
then decreased as the number of reinforcements was 
increased.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4610. Harlow, Harry F. Learning. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1952, 3, 29-54.—Literature to May 1951 is 
reviewed under the major headings: latent learning, 
reinforcement, temporal and perceptual factors, 
reactive inhibition, extinction, discrimination, gen- 
eralization, verbal learning, and motor skills. The 
author points out that research in learning continues 
to be “oriented in terms of various broad theoretical 
systems.’ 121-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


4611. Hilgard, Ernest R., Jones, Lyle V., & 
Kaplan, Sylvan J. (Stanford U., Calif.) Condi- 
tioned discrimination as related to anxiety. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 94-99.—29 men and 17 women, 
members of an introductory course in psychology, 
were subjected to a conditioned eyelid discrimina- 
tion preceded by a measure of anxiety consisting of 
65 items selected from the MMPI. The US con- 
sisted of an air-puff to the right eye, while the CS 
consisted of changes of illumination on adjacent 
windows of flash glass, pesitive on the right window 
and negative on the left one. Results bear out the 
hypothesis that more anxious Ss do not discriminate 
as well as less anxious ones.—A. K. Solars. 


4612. Kalinina, N. P. Uslovnye reakfsii pri 
lechenii a m khronicheskikh infsefalitikov i 
khronich alkogoli kov. (Conditioned reac- 
tions in the course of treatment of chronic encepha- 
litics and chronic alcoholics with atropin.) Zh. 
vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 392—-398.—The con- 
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ditioned reaction to atropin is almost identical in its 
effect to that caused by direct injection. 3-15 com- 
binations of the indifferent stimulus and the uncon- 
ditioned action of atropin are required to render the 
former a conditioned stimulus. Conditioned reac- 
tions extinguish in 2—28 days if distilled water or 
physiological solution be substituted for atropin. 
Some components (sleepiness, dryness of mouth) of 
the unconditioned reaction become conditioned re- 
actions more quickly than others (changes in blood 
pressure and pulse, salivary diminution). The 
formation of conditioned reactions to atropin has 
therapeutic significance. For general therapeutic 
purposes it is best to utilize natural conditioned 
stimuli.—J. D. London. 

4613. Kendler, H. H., & Levine, S. (New York 
U.) Studies of the effect of change of drive: I. 
From hunger to thirstin a T-maze. J. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 41, 429-436.—Previous work indicated that 
rats which had previously learned a turning habit in 
a T-maze under hunger motivation would “switch”’ 
this spatial response and turn in the opposite direc- 
tion if they were run under conditions of thirst 
motivation. The effects of amount of training to 
learn the original habit under food motivation was 
studied by requiring different groups of rats to reach 
a criterion of either one or four days of correct turn- 
ing responses. The data indicate that the greater 
the amount of training on the original food habit the 
greater the “‘switching’’ when the animals were de- 
prived of water.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4614. Kogan, Leonard S. (Community Service 
Society of New York.) Interference in maze learn- 
ing as a factorial function of similarity and goal 
gradient. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 69-81.—An 
investigation in albino rats of the effect of inter- 
polated simple maze problems upon the retention 
and relearning of original maze habits, when degree 
of similarity between the two is systematically 
varied on a three choice point maze. Marked inter- 
ference was found in the interpolated learning and 
the relearning specific to the units where reversals 
occurred. Compliance with the goal gradient 
hypothesis was witnessed. 128 animals were used in 
a factorial design. 36 references.—A. K. Solarz. 


4615. Kotake, Yasho. (Kwansei Gakuin U., 
Nishinomtya, whe Psycho-physiological ap- 
proach to the conditioned reflex in human subjects. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1951, 21, 1-17.—A method of 
establishing a conditioned salivary reflex in human 
subjects is described. It was found that such con- 
ditioning could be established by an extremely 
shortened reinforcing process. A third part of the 
report describes a series of conditionings which result 
in establishing voluntary verbal control of the sali- 
vary responses. In Japanese with English summary. 
15 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

4616. Kotake, Yasho, & Nihama, Kunio. Pre- 

study on the conditioned behavior. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1951, 2, 18-32.—The reaction latencies in 
the conditioning of white rats in the Skinner box 
were studied. 38 rats were used in a specially de- 
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signed box. Frequency of responses varied directly 
as the number of days of reinforcement. Certain 
of the Hull intervening variables were studied and it 
is concluded “that the fifty per cent probability of 
them was the moment of systematization of be- 
havior, and it corresponded to the reaction latency, 
11.6 sec.” 30 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

4617. Kotlia@revskii, L. I. Narushenifa vysshei 
nervnoi defatel’nosti pri intoksikafsii zhivotnykh 
bul’bokapninom. (Disturbances of higher nervous 
activity in animals undergoing bulbocapnine poison- 
ing.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 579-602.— 
In spite of the fact that disturbances of the uncon- 
ditioned reflexes in white rats, subjected to bulbo- 
capnine poisoning, completely pass over by the 
second day, the reéstablishment of conditioned 
reflexes in the majority of cases proceeds against 
a background of “disinhibition of differentiations 
and phasic phenomena (the paradoxal and ultra- 
paradoxal phases).”” Complete normalization of 
conditioned reflex activity was not to be observed 
during the five experimental days.—IJ. D. London. 


4618. Libby, Alfred. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Two variables in the acquisition of depressant 
properties by a stimulus. /. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
100—-107.—A report of two experiments on the de- 
pressant effect of stimuli upon an on-going bar press- 
ing response in albino rats. [Illumination by means 
of a light bulb was paired with grid shock with 
intervals of 0, 1, 4, 7, 10, 20 and 30 sec. from the 
onset of the light in experiment 1, and 0, 5, 10, 20, 40 
and 80 pairings of 7 sec. interval with shock in ex- 
periment 2. Maximum depressant effects were 
found at the 20 sec. interval and for 40 pairings of 
light & shock during a 10 minute test period. Ex- 
planations for the presence of a maximum effect in 
number of pairings are (1) a possible “adaptation” 
effect of shock, and (2) partial avoidance of the 
shock stimulus. 16 references.—A. K. Solars. 

4619. Lobashev, M. E., & Nikitina, IL A. Vre- 
mennye sviazi u shelkopriadov. (Temporal con- 
nections [conditioned associations ] in silkworms.) 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1951, 79, 1057-1059.—In 
silkworms increase of temperature is accompanied 
by increase in secretion of silk. Darkness brings 
on the “orientive reflex’”’ and a consequent decline of 
secretion. Using sudden increase of temperature as 
unconditioned stimulus, darkness at room tempera- 
ture became the conditioned stimulus for increased 
secretion of silk. Darkness was applied in the 
beginning for 5-10 sec., then a sudden increase of 
temperature for 2-3 min., after which the silkworm 
remained in the light for 10 min. at room (control) 
temperature. Measurement of quantity of silk 
secreted provides for “objective registration” of the 
conditioned reflex.—J. D. London. 

4620. Montgomery, Kay C. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) “Spontaneous alternation” as a 
function of time between trials and amount of work. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 82-93.—Two experiments 
are reported testing the adequacy of Hull’s con- 
structs of IR and slp as basis of explanation for 
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alternation behavior in the rat. The designs syste- 
matically controlled or varied (1) amount of bar 
weight, (2) length of inter-trial interval, and (3) 
number of trials, in a single unit Y-maze with bar 
levers in each goal-arm. The results indicate that 
only (2) and (3) above affect per cent of alternation, 
this the author points out is not in agreement with 
predictions based on Hull’s ninth postulate. An 
alternative explanation of ‘exploratory tendency” is 
offered.—A. K. Solars. 


4621. Muenzinger, Karl F., & Powloski, Robert 
F. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) Motivation in learning: 
X. Comparison of electric shock for correct turns in 
a corrective and a non-corrective situation. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 118-124.—Sixty albino rats were 
divided into 6 groups & subjected to one of the fol- 
lowing conditions: no-shock, shock-wrong, shock- 
right, in learning a visual discrimination problem by 
either the corrective or non-corrective method. 
Significant differences were found in favor of the 
corrective method in all cases at the .01 level of 
confidence. The shock-right group was superior to 
the no-shock group; differences at the .01 level for 
the corrective method and .05 level for the non- 
corrective method. Methodology is discussed and 
interpretations presented.—A. K. Solars. 


4622. Norkina, L. N. 
uslovnye refieksy u sobak i obez’ian. (Chain motor 
conditioned reflexes in dogs and monkeys.) ZA. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 436-445.—The de- 
velopment of a conditioned chain reflex in monkeys 
and dogs occasions difficulties due to the “inequality 
in biological strength of the [component ] links and 
[to ] the contradiction between them as regards their 
direction; that which leads to the struggle of the 
links among themselves in accordance with the 
principle of negative induction.”” The chain reflex 
of the reported experiment involved lever-pressing 
prior to getting at food.—/. D. London. 


4623. Norkina, L. N. Vzaimodeistvie dvigatel’- 
nykh uslovnykh refleksov, vyrabotannykh otdel’no 
drug ot druga u obez’ian. (Interaction of motor 
conditioned reflexes, developed separately from each 
other in monkeys.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Detatel’., 1951, 
1, 571-578.—Two conditioned motor reflexes (pulling 
of food dish and pressing on lever with subsequent 
pulling of food dish), developed separately in 
monkeys and characterized by a common element, 
cannot in the beginning be applied in the course of 
one experimental session without “negatively in- 
fluencing each other.”” In the course of forming 
stable differentiated conditioned reactions, now oxe, 
now the other of the two conditioned motor reflexes 
dominates. Under the conditions of this experi- 
ment the more complex conditioned reaction made 
its appearance more often.—/. D. London. 


4624. Notterman, J. M., Schoenfeld, W. N., & 
Bersh, P. J. (Columbia U., New York.) Partial 
reinforcement and conditioned heart rate response 
in human subjects. Science, 1952, 115, 77-79.—A 
6-phase experiment with 10 subjects is described; 
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the phases were: determination of preconditioning 
heart rate response to tone (CS), conditioning (shock 
was US) with regular (control) and irregular (ex- 
perimental) reinforcement, extinction I, spontaneous 
recovery, reconditioning, and extinction II. Heart 
rate changes were conditioned with a schedule of 
irregular reinforcement. Irregularly reinforced 
groups had much greater resistance to extinction. 
—B. R. Fisher. 

4625. Popov, N. A. Etudes électroencéphalo- 
graphiques du probléme des réflexes conditionnés. 
(Electroencephalographic studies of the problems of 
conditioned reflexes.) Année. psychol., 1948, 45-46, 
132—147.—This investigation shows what changes in 
spontaneous electrical activity in the different parts 
of the cerebral cortex of an animal can be proved 
during the formation of a conditioned reflex. Rab- 
bits were used for the experiment in a defensive 
response to the sound of a flute or the illumination 
of the eye. It was found that the process of elabora- 
tion of a defensive conditioned reflex is related to 
changes of functional states of certain regions of the 
cerebral cortex of the rabbit. This is especially true 
in the parietal and temporal zones.—G. E. Bird. 


4626. Poulton, E. C. Anticipation in open and 
closed sensorimotor skills. Cambridge, Eng.: 
Medical Res. Council, Applied Psychological Res. 
Unit, Psychol. Lab., 1950 (A.P.U. 138/50.) 15 p.—A 
classification is suggested, based on definitions of 
“open” and “closed” skills. An “‘open”’ skill is one 
“in which the relevant environmental signals can 
rarely be predicted accurately in advance,” while a 
“closed” skill is “a practised skill in which the 
relevant environmental signals can be predicted 
more or less accurately in advance.’”” Experiments 
exemplify a closed skill in early learning and “the 
relatively small importance of voluntary compensa- 
tion in a two pointer tracking task with slow har- 
monic courses, once the subject becomes fairly 
practised.”’ Appendixes I and II give experimental 
designs for “two pointer matching with only inter- 
mittent knowledge of misalignment,” and “matching 
a simple harmonic course with eyes closed,’’ respec- 
tively.—R. Tyson. 

4627. Poulton, E. C. Two pointer and one 
pointer displays in tracking. Cambridge, Eng.: 
Medical Res. Council, Applied Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Psychol. Lab., 1950 (A. P. U. 142/50.) 14p.—Inase- 
quel to the study of two pointer and one pointer single 
dimensional tracking with positional control it was 
shown that practice improved tracking in one pointer 
compared with two pointer display. One-pointer 
learning was accelerated by occasional presentation 
of an additional pointer showing “stimulus” move- 
ment. ‘‘Redundant information,” unless neglected, 
may be detrimental, as may an “unexpected rela- 
tionship” between component parts. Information 
should be presented directly in usable form. Two 
appendixes give experimental designs for one and 
two pointer displays and procedure for three pointer 
harmonic tracking with positiona! control.—R. 
Tyson. 
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4628. Rossman, Irma L., & Goss, Albert E. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst.) The acquired distinctive- 
ness of cues: the role of discriminative verbal re- 
sponses in facilitating the acquisition of discrimina- 
tive motor responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
173-182.—A study of the facilitative effects of the 
acquisition of discriminative verbal responses upon 
the acquisition of motor responses to the same 
stimuli. Three matched groups of 15 subjects each 
learned a 12 figure-syllable paired-associate list and 
an appropriate motor response to the same list of 
figures alone. The group which had mastered dis- 
crimination between pairs of similar figures by means 
of nonsense syllable responses acquired discrimina- 
tive motor responses to the same list of figures sig- 
nificantly more rapidly than groups which received 
only one and four verbal learning trials—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

4629. Russell, Roger W., & Pretty, Robert G. F. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London.) A study of position 
habits induced by reward and “frustration.” Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 151-156.—2 groups of 10 
rats were trained in a water discrimination maze 
which provided the possibility of setting up in- 
soluble or partially soluble problems. Such re- 
sponses were established under both conditions of 
frustration as well as escape training. Frustration 
responses were more resistant to extinction under 
50% punishment but were as readily extinguished 
under 100% punishment.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4630. Saltzman, Irving J. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Delay of reward and human verbal learn- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 437-439.—44 sub- 
jects were divided randomly into 2 equal groups. 
Both were required to learn a verbal maze of 6 
pairs of four-place numbers which appeared in a 
different order on successive trials and with varied 
left-right positions. Each pair was presented for 
6 sec. and in one group an L or R indicating the 
correct number appeared immediately after this 
period. With the delay group a blank 6 sec. interval 
intervened between the removal of the numbers and 
the appearance of the correct answer. The im- 
mediate reward group required significantly less 
trials and made fewer errors than the delay group 
in learning this list —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4631. Spence, K. W., & Taylor, Janet. (State U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) Anxiety and strength of the UCS 
as determiners of the amount of eyelid conditioning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 183-188.—Two groups of 
50 subjects each chosen on the basis of extreme 
scores on a test of manifest anxiety were run in a 
conditioned eyelid situation. Half of each group 
was given a strong puff of air or a weak one as the 
unconditioned stimulus. The conditioned stimulus 
was an increase in brightness of a luminous disc. 
The anxious-strong puff and anxious-weak puff 
groups displayed a significantly greater amount of 
conditioning than the corresponding non-anxious 
groups. The differences between the strong- and 
weak-puff groups were not significant. ‘The 
results are discussed in terms of Hull’s constructs of 
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habit (SHR) and drive strength (D)."—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

4632. Stone, G. Raymond, & Walter, Norman. 
(U. Oklahoma, Norman.) The effect of negative in- 
centives in serial learning: VI. Response repetition 
as a function of an isolated electric shock punish- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 411-418.—Sub- 
jects responded to a list of three-letter words pre- 
sented by a Baker-Stone memory drum by calling 
any number from one to ten every 3 secs when a 
word appeared. The experimenter stated verbally 
that each response as it occurred was “right’’ or 
“wrong,” said nothing or in some of the wrong 
responses said nothing but shocked the subject's 
wrist. The hypothesis that punishment per se 
not complicated by the effects of immediate alterna- 
tive responses which may achieve reward, no pun- 
ishment, or lesser punishment, is fixative was to 
some extent substantiated.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4633. Stone, G. Raymond. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) The effect of negative incentives in serial 
learning: V. Response repetition as a function of 
successive serial verbal punishments. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 20-24.—Five groups of subjects 
under 5 different conditions responded with a num- 
ber from one to ten to each stimulus of a 40-item 
list of 3 letter words. The subject was told that 
each item had been assigned an arbitrary correct 
response and that he was to use the experimenter’s 
response “right,”’ ‘‘wrong,”’ or nothing to aid in se- 
lecting the right numbers. Actually E’s responses 
were given in a fixed order regardless of what the 
subject said. An analysis in terms of serial position 
and practice showed that: “(1) Verbal punishment 
does not weaken an S-R connection in the sense of 
subtracting from the strength of the connection. 
(2) The greater the number of successive verbal 
punishments, the greater the induced homogeneity 
of variance.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4634. Tsao, J. C. (Hong Kong U., Hong Kong, 
China.) An analysis of the achievements in spaced 
and massed practice: a study of the inhibition 
theory. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 44, 189-197.—The 
author does not consider Vickery’s and McClelland’s 
negative results of the inhibition theory as proven 
and considers it more feasible to test the hypothesis 
of differential forgetting rates by studying the fixa- 
tion and elimination of right and wrong responses in 
distributed and massed practice in serial rote learn- 
ing. The results show that more errors were made 
and eliminated in spaced than in massed practice. 
More correct responses were retained and less for- 
gotten in successive trials in spaced than in massed 
practice. Thus, the inhibition theory is not con- 
sidered completely satisfactory as an explanation of 
the relative efficiency of spaced and massed learning. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

4635. Turner, Ralph H., & Barlow, John A. 
(Oberlin Coll., O.) Memory for pleasant and un- 
pleasant experiences: some methodological con- 
siderations. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 189-196.—A 
study of the intensity variable and the temporal 
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sequence in which pleasant (P) and unpleasant (U) 
experiences were requested. 250 students divided 
into 3 groups two of which ranked P and U experi- 
ences separately in intensity from the most P or U 
to the least P or U and the third group which ranked 
all experiences whether P or U on “‘one scale” from 
most intense to least intense. ‘“‘When U experiences 
were recalled first, a higher percentage of U than P 
experiences was recalled."’ These differences were 
significant. Where the factor of temporal sequence 
was minimized no significant differences were found 
“in the ability to recall P as opposed to U experi- 
ences. Recall was found to be a function of intensity 
of the experience, whether P or U."—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

4636. Underwood, Benton J. ( Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Associative transfer in verbal learn- 
ing as a function of response similarity and degree 
of first-list learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 44— 
53.—This study is a test of a prediction from re- 
sponse generalization theory that associative fa- 
cilitation in paired-associate learning is directly re- 
lated to inter-list response similarity and degree of 
first-list learning. Eighteen subjects were subjected 
to the same 3 degrees of response synonymity but 
different degrees of first-list learning. Associative 
facilitation was found to increase as degree of re- 
sponse similarity and first-list learning was in- 
creased. The number of first-list intrusions in- 
creased as response similarity was increased, and 
increased and then decreased as degree of first-list 
learning increased. Empirical curves drawn on the 
basis of an item analysis approximated those pre- 
dicted from response generalization theory.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

4637. Underwood, Benton J., & Goad, David. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Studies of dis- 
tributed practice: I. The influence of intra-list 
similarity in serial learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 
42, 125-134.—24 subjects served in a study to de- 
termine the effect of intra-list similarity on dis- 
tributed practice and to test the relative merits of 
the differential forgetting theory and the Gibson 
theory. Lists with either low or high similarity were 
learned with 2, 15, or 30 sec. rest intervals between 
trials. Lists of low similarity were not appreciably 
facilitated by 15 or 30 sec. intervals but were learned 
more rapidly than those of high similarity. The 15 
and 30 sec. rests with lists of high similarity were 
superior to the 2 sec. rest interval. The greater fre- 
quency of errors occurred in distributed practice on 
high similarity lists. This was interpreted as confirma- 
tion of Gibson's theory.—A. K. Solars. 

4638. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Studies of distributed practice: II. 
Learning and retention of paired-adjective lists with 
two levels of intra-list similarity. J. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 153-161.—A study of the effects of dis- 
tributed practice and intra-list similarity on the 
learning and retention of lists of 10 paired adjectives. 
No significant differences occurred in original learn- 
ing when the degree of distribution was varied. 
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More trials were required and more errors made in 
learning the low-similarity lists. Distributed prac- 
tice facilitated retention of only the low-similarity 
lists. There was no relationship between errors of 
recall and retention interval. When equated for 
degree of original learning, items on the low- and 
high-similarity lists were retained equally well.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4639. Voronin, L. G. Nekotorye dannye ob us- 
lovnom refiekse na vremia u nizshikh obez’fan. 
(Some data on the conditioned reflex to time in 
lower monkeys.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. deiatel’., 1951, 1, 
213-222.—Conditioned reflexes to time are easily 
formed in lower monkeys. When time intervals are 
changed, adjustment is quickly effected.—J. D. 
London. 

4640. Voronin, L. G. Rol’ trenirovki tormoznogo 
fsessa v vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti obez’ian. 
bshchenie I. Vlifanie trenirovki ugasatel’nogo 

tormozhenifa v odnom punkte kory na to zhe tormo- 
zhenie v drugikh punktakh. (The role of training 
the inhibitory process in higher nervous activity of 
monkeys. Report I. The influence of training ex- 
tinctive inhibition at one point of the cortex on the 
same inhibition at other points.) Zh. vyssh. neron. 
Detatel’., 1951, 1, 566-570.—The development of “a 
generalized complex inhibitory signal under the ac- 
tion of any other positive stimulus is the charac- 
teristic feature of the employed method of extinc- 
tion’’—‘‘absence of food after the first stimulus fol- 
lowed by a second after 30 seconds as contrasted to 
the usual order of things where every stimulus is 
accompanied by food and the following signal ap- 
pears after 2 minutes.’’"—IJ. D. London. 

4641. Wasserman, Hilton N. The effect of moti- 
vation and amount of pre-rest practice upon in- 
hibitory potential in motor learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 162-172.—22 groups of subjects divided 
into high and low motivation conditions learned the 
“alphabet printing task.” Each condition was 
composed of a massed control, a spaced control and 9 
experimental groups which were given 50 massed 
30 sec. trials and a 10 min. rest after certain trials. 
The massed group received no rest and the spaced 
group received 30 sec. rest after each trial. Differ- 
ences in motivation were provided by the instruc- 
tions given to the subject. Spaced practice was 
superior to massed practice. The high motivation 
groups performed better and the difference increased 
with practice.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4642. Wickens, Delos D., & B George E. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Mediated stimulus gen- 
eralization as a factor in sensory pre-conditioning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 197-200.—40 students 
divided into 4 equal groups were trained to respond 
by saying “now” to the following pre-conditioning 
stimuli: I. Tone-light together, II. Tone-light sep- 
arately, III. Light alone, and IV. Tone alone. All 
groups were then conditioned to avoid an electric 
shock on a finger conditioning apparatus when a 
tone was presented. A following test period con- 
sisted of 10 presentations of the light alone. ‘‘Groups 
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I and II showed a high frequency of response trans- 
fer or sensory pre-conditioning, and they did not 
differ significantly from each other. Groups III and 
IV showed a low level of response transfer. These 
groups did not differ significantly from each other, 
but both groups differed significantly from Groups I 
and II.” The results supported the hypothesis that 
sensory preconditioning is a special case of mediated 
stimulus generalization. —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4643. Yamaguchi, Harry G. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Drive (D) as a function of hours of 
hunger (hk). J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 42, 108-117.— 
219 male albino rats divided into 5 groups were 
trained and extinguished under food deprivation 
periods of 3, 12, 24, 48 & 72 hours on a modified 
Skinner box. Each group received 88 training 
trials with amount of reinforcement controlled. 
Under massed extinction trials the relationship of 
(sER) to hours of hunger (hk) was plotted. The 
maximum rate of reactions to extinction was found 
to beat 48 hourson an S shaped curve. Two compon- 
ents of D are postulated; drive (D) and an inanition 
index (€) which is 1—enfeeblement (y).—A. K. 
Solars. 


4644. Yamaguchi, Harry G. (Yale U., New Haven) 
Conn.) Superthreshold reaction potential (sEpr, 
as a function of experimental extinction (n). J. 
exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 391-400.—199 albino rats 
divided into 5 groups were trained and extinguished 
24 hr. after food satiation in a modified Skinner box. 
The groups differed in that they were extinguished 
after 2, 4, 9, 31 and 88 quasi-distributed reinforce- 
ments. The number of reactions (m) to extinction 
was positively related to the number of reinforce- 
ments (NV). The relationship of reaction potential 
(sER) to number of reinforcements was found by 
applying a paired-comparison scaling technique to 
the data of the 88-reinforcement group. The curve 
relating reaction potential to median reaction lat- 
ency (str) was found to be negative and concave- 
upwards.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


4645. Zaval’d, L. O. O vlifanii vitamina B, na 
uslovnorefiektornuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak. (On the 
influence of vitamin B, on conditioned reflex activity 
in dogs.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 160-164. 
—Injection of vitamin B, in dosages of 10 to 20 mg. 
affects conditioned reflex activity differently for 
different dogs. Due to limited data no conclusions 
may be drawn.—I. D. London. 


4646. Zelényi, G. P. O metodike issledovaniifa 
uslovnykh refleksov u zhivotnykh. (On methods of 
investigation of conditioned reflexes in animals.) 
Zh. vyssh. neron. Deéatel’., 1951, 1, 147-159.—A dis- 
cussion is presented of the various methods employed 
in the experimental study of conditioned reflexes in 
animals both at present and in the past.—J. D. 
London. 


4647. Zeller, Anchard Frederic. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Baltimore, Md.) An experimental analogue of 
repression: III. The effect of induced failure and 
success on memory measured by recall. J. exp. 
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Psychol., 1951, 42, 32-38.—Retention of 30 pairs of 
semi-nonsense syllables was compared following 
performance on a Knox cube tapping test and per- 
formance involving repression through induced 
failure. The effect of recovery from repression by 
induced success was also studied. Success or feelings 
of failure were induced through verbal statements 
made by the experimenter. The results indicate 
that “failure at a specific task . . . has no measur- 
able effect on the performance of a second task.” 
Induced failure on a subsequent task “repressed”’ 
the recall of original material whereas success on the 
same task increased the amount of original material 
recalled.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 4408, 4490, 4500, 4528, 4706) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


4648. Ivanov-Smolenskil, A. G. Ot redaktsii. 
(From the editors.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 
1, 305—306.—In the summer of 1950 there appeared 
“the brilliant works of I. V. Stalin, which were 
devoted to problems of linguistics and which are 
laying the foundations of a new, Soviet, materialist 
science of language.’’ These works cannot fail to 
have the greatest significance for the future de- 
velopment of Pavlov’s theory of the first and second 
signal systems ‘‘whose interaction constitutes the 
neuro-dynamic basis of human thinking.”—J. D. 
London. 


4649. Leonhard, Karl. Gesetze und Sinn des 
Traiumens; zugleich eine Kritik der Traumdeutung 
und ein Einblick in das Wirken des Unterbewusst- 
seins. (The laws and the meaning of dreaming; 
with a critique of dream-interpretation and an ex- 
amination of the action of subconsciousness.) 2nd 
ed. Stuttgart: Thieme, 1951. 146 p. DM 11.70.— 
Relying chiefly on many records of his own dreams, 
Leonhard sets up some empirical laws. The distinc- 
tion between the conceptual-thought content, and 
the direct-experience content is important. For the 
latter, this law applies: Experiences which, in recent 
waking life, were but marginal in consciousness, 
tend to arise in dreams as central. More exactly, 
what arises is not an identical but a related content; 
and the relation is often far-fetched. But (contra 
Freud and Jung) dream-life is not heterogeneous 
with waking life; under the right circumstances, its 
typical tendencies appear in the latter. The Ist 
edition was called Die Gesetze des normalen Trdumens. 
(See 13: 1962).—D. M. Purdy. 


4650. Seeman, William. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. The Freudian theory of daydreams: 
an operational analysis. Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, 
369-382.—Empirical confirmation of Freud’s theory 
of daydreams requires prior operational analysis of 
the theory. Operations defining Tolman’s concept 
of “demand,” are used in an expanded version to 
define “wish.” ‘‘. . . Specific hypotheses for which 
confirmation or unconfirmation in any investigation 
would be sought, are derivable from the theory, 
together with certain other propositions. .. . Any 
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investigation of the theory would take the form of 
an inductive leap from (P>Q)-Qto(P). The paper 
also discusses ‘levels’ of theory and makes a distinc- 
tion between the ‘clinical’ and ‘learning’ language 
systems, with special reference to the problem of 
motivation.” A tabular summary of relevant lit- 
erature is included. 53-item bibliography.—WM. R. 
Marks. 


4651. Whitfield J. W. (U. College, London.) 
An experiment in problem solving. (Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 3, 184-197.—18 subjects divided into 
3 equal groups were required to learn three match- 
ing tasks involving 8 objects. One group had to place 
the objects into eight spaces in a sheet of cardboard, 
for the second group the sheet was divided into 
quadrants, and in the third the sheet was divided in 
half. At the end of each trial the word “correct”’ 
was placed against each object which was in the 
correct cell and then the cards were removed and 
the objects shuffled. The problems differed in their 
stimulus difficulty which was calculated and also in 
the qualitative nature of the information. Phe- 
nomenal difficulty was related more to the qualita- 
tive nature of the information than to stimulus 
difficulty —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstract 4433) 


INTELLIGENCE 


4652. Adkins, Dorothy C., & Lyerly, Samuel B. 
Factor analysis of reasoning tests. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 
iv, 122 p. $2.00.—A factor analysis of 38 Air Force 
Tests was made. 10 factors, of which 8 are inter- 
preted, were extracted by the complete centroid 
method, and the reference frame was rotated to an 
oblique simple structure. 65 tests were admin- 
istered to a group of Army men stationed at Fort 
Jackson, South Carolina, so selected that their 
scores on Aptitude Area I of the Army Classifica- 
tion Battery would be as representative as possible 
of the expected population of Army recruits for the 
next few years. The scores on all variables were 
“normalized,” and the Pearson product moment 
intercorrelation coefficients were computed. 16 
factors, of which 13 could be interpreted at least 
tentatively, were extracted by the complete cen- 
troid method. The orthogonal reference frame was 
rotated to an oblique simple structure—G. C. 
Carter. 


4653. Beier, Ernst Gunter. (Syracuse U., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) The effect of induced anxiety on the 
flexibility of intellectual functioning. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1951, 65, (No. 365), v, 26 p.—Utilizing a 
group Rorschach test “to produce a temporary 
threat”’ by a somewhat structured yet “in accordance 
with the findings” interpretation, Beier studied an 
equated experimental (E) and a control (C) group 
of female graduate students to determine ‘whether 
an individual under stress acts differently from the 
way he would have acted if not in such a state.” 
Tests of abstract reasoning, vocabulary, mirror 
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tracing and the Holsopple Test were used to measure 
both before and after performance. The results in- 
dicate that “individuals who are faced with threat 
and who are in a state of anxiety show a loss of the 
abstract abilities or, more specifically, face a loss of 
flexibility of intellectual function and a disorienta- 
tion of visual-motor coordination as measured by 
the particular instruments employed.”—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


4654. Bernyer, G. Distribution des facteurs 
psychologiques dans une population. (Distribution 
of psychological factors in a group.) Année psychol., 
1948, 45-46, 16-28.—Five psychological factors were 
estimated by means of 28 tests administered to 130 
adult aviation candidates. These tests included 
general intelligence, mechanical aptitude, emotional 
response, and deduction. The choice of subjects in 
such a factorial analysis was found to be as im- 
portant as the choice of tests. Such analysis, to be 
productive, should be used in large groups, rather 
than in those too small and carefully selected.— 
G. E. Bird. 


4655. Hick, W. E. (Cambridge U., England.) 
Information theory and intelligence tests. Brit. J. 
Psychol. Statist. Sect. 1951, 4, 157-164.—After de- 
scribing the concepts of “selective information” and 
“entropy” as these terms are used in the theory of 
information, it is suggested that the process of 
answering test questions may be broadly interpreted 
as a communication problem. The principles of 
coding in order to maximize the transmission of 
information per question or per test are discussed 
and illustrated by examples. The case of random 
guessing in a multiple-choice question is worked out 
to show the use of the different varieties of entropy. 
Finally, the basis of a method of designing a test so 
as to distribute the information obtained uniformly 
or as desired over the range of abilities has been 
examined; and it is concluded that this is feasible, 
though laborious.—G. C. Carter. 


(See also abstracts 4494, 4887, 4899) 


PERSONALITY 


4656. Bayer, Leona M., & Reichard, Suzanne. 
Androgyny, weight, and personality. Psychosom. 
Med., 1951, 13, 358-374.—“Forty-two women were 
classified into seven androgynic groups which varied 
according to degree and direction of somatic sex- 
uality; and into weight groups defined as obese, 
average, and lean. There was an affinity between 
obesity and femininity but in this series obesity was 
related to the degree of sexuality as well as to its 
direction."’ On the basis of psychological studies, 
somatic subgroups were consolidated into certain 
syndrome groups; (1) feminine obese, (2) hypo- 
sexual lean and/or peptic ulcer group, (3) bisexual 
group. “It is hypothecated that in these syn- 
dromes in women, the degree of somatic sexuality 
gives an important clue to the strength of the 
libidinal vector.’’—J. W. Bowles. 
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4657. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A factorization of tests of personality source traits. 
Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect. 1951, 4, 165-178.—A 
multiple factor analysis of 42 new objective per- 
sonality tests, with 22 older tests inserted to give 
continuity and mark factors from an earlier study. 
All but one, or possibly two, of the 11 factors of the 
older study can be recognized by their markers here. 
In most cases the two intended markers stand out 
clearly. There thus seems to be one entirely new 
factor (or possibly two) in the present study. The 
new factor has the general nature of energy, confi- 
dence, speed, and logical planning ability. The 
seven adequately confirmed factors (and, to a less 
extent, the three less clearly confirmed) are each 
enriched by new variables in the pattern, which will 
permit clearer hypotheses to be made as to their 
psychological nature.—G. C. Carter. 


4658. Cattell, R. B. (U. Tilinois, Urbana.) 
P-technique, a new method for analyzing the struc- 
ture of personal motivation. Trans. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1951, 14, 29-34.—Illustrative data from a male 
college student show (1) that longitudinal factor 
analysis of single cases (P-technique) helps structure 
dynamic traits, (2) that these generally resemble the 
long debated drives, and (3) that the specific con- 
flicts and investments of these drives in the indi- 
vidual are revealed.— J. Bucklew. 


4659. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England.) 
Personality. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1952, 3, 151-174. 
—Literature to May, 1951 is reviewed with the dis- 
cussion divided into 4 main parts: personality 
structure, personality development, methodology 
and measurement, and personality theory. 104-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


4660. Gex, Maurice. La morpho-psychologie du 
Dr. Corman. (The morpho-psychology of Dr. 
Corman.) Dialectica, 1950, 4, 68-76.—A short ex- 
position of the Corman’s system of morpho-psy- 
chology, according to which human beings may be 
classified into eight types, named after planets and 
forming four pairs: ‘“‘Mars-Venus,” being the opposi- 
tion of male and female types; ‘‘Earth-Mercury,” 
being the opposition of material and spiritual types; 
‘“‘Jupiter-Saturn,” being the opposition of expansive 
and introspective types; and ‘““Sun-Moon,” being the 
opposition of imaginative active and imaginative 
passive (dreamer’s) types.— M. Choynowski. 


4661. Lindesmith, Alfred, & Strauss, Anselm. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) A critique of culture- 
personality writings. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 
587-600.—A number of criticisms are proposed 
“concerning the conclusions, evidence, methods, and 
general conceptual! framework offered and used by 
culture-personality writers.” These criticisms are 
directed toward writings in two fields: those which 
attempt to characterize cultures by reference to 
their modal personality types, and those which at- 
tempt to explain the modal personality types 
ey genetic interpretations—W. W. Charters, 

r. 
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4662. Slotkin, J. S. Personality development. 
New York: Harper, 1952. x, 401 p. $4.50.—This 
textbook is organized around a fourfold distinction 
of process: inheritance, socialization, culturization, 
and individualization. Inheritance is discussed 
briefly. Socialization is the process by which traits 
are individually acquired in response to being reared 
in certain kinds of social environment, regardless of 
the culture. Culturization is the process “by which 
traits are learned from others through social interac- 
tion because the individual is reared in a social 
group having a culture.”” Individualization consists 
of “the processes by which individual differences 
are developed.””—J. L. Child. 


(See also abstracts 4677, 4796) 


AESTHETICS 


4663. Buytendijk, F. F. J. De psychologie van de 
roman, studies over Dostojevsky. (Psychology of 
the novel, studies on Dostojevsky.) Utrecht: Spec- 
trum, 1950. 111 p. Hfl. 4.50.—Pointing out that 
true psychological understanding can never be 
identical with discursive knowledge, the author, 
quoting men like Heidegger, Jaspers, and Bins- 
wanger in his first essay elucidates his conception of 
the essence of the novel and stresses its great value 
for psychological training. In the succeeding essays 
this psychological approach sheds additional light 
on some of Dostojevsky’s creations, esp. Hippolyte. 
—M. Dresden. 

4664. Campbell-Fisher, Ivy G. (Wells Coil., 
Aurora, N. Y.) Intrinsic expressiveness. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1951, 45, 3-24.—The author contends that 
intrinsic expressiveness belongs to every sense form, 
simple or complex, and that the problem of the ex- 
pression of emotion in art is bound up with and 
based upon this sense expressiveness. She classifies 
art into the following categories: presentational, 
representational, symbolic, and art of creative 
identity. She bases her classification on the psy- 
chological processes of intrinsic expressiveness, as- 
sociation, reference with relevancy, and insight. 
She hopes that our thinking in aesthetics, including 
art criticism, will be modified if we adhere to these 
given categories instead of just thinking in terms of 
association.—M. J. Stanford. 

4665. Campbell-Fisher, Ivy G. (Wells Coll., 
Aurora, N. Y.) Static and dynamic principles of 
art. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 25-55.—In her 
analysis of the static and dynamic principles of art, 
the author contends that the artist has to examine 
the structure of his material, sense, and can do with 
it only what its structure allows. In this paper she 
treats especially one aspect of sense material, namely 
sensory organization, wherein she expounds the 
principles of this organization and the types of 
sensory fields. On the whole, she bases her theory 
on the laws of Gestalt Psychology.— M. J. Stanford. 

4666. Elkus, Albert I. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Tonal centers and central tonalities. Mus. Teach. 
nat. Assoc. 1949 Proceed. 43 Ser., 1951, 203-206.— 
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While agreeing that the mores have much to do with 
melodic and chordal character and structure Elkus 
feels that the Lipps-Meyer “law of the tonic’’ con- 
stitutes the strongest factor in determining a tonal 
center and has a physiological and so a universal 
basis.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


4667. Farnsworth, P. R., (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Some psychological considerations of musical taste. 
Mus. Teach. nat. Assoc. 1949 Proceed., 43 Ser., 1951, 
126-130.—Reprint. (See 24: 5733.) 


4668. Hodgson, Walter. (North Texas State 
College, Denton.) Absolute tempo: its existence, 
extent, and possible explanation. Mus. Teach. nat. 
Assoc. 1949 Proceed., 43 Ser., 1951, 158-169.—243 
Takt measurements were made of the so-called 
Carnegie set of phonographic recordings. Almost 
half fell between 60 and 70 beats per minute. The 
author notes that the heartbeat during sleep is 65 per 
minute but points out the impossibility of proving 
a causal connection between the two phenomena.— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 


4669. Malraux, Andre. Esquisse d’une psy- 
chologie du cinema. (Sketch for a psychology of 
motion pictures.) Paris: Gallimard, 1946. 57 p.— 
The artists of the Western World, carrying on re- 
search in representation, succeeded with the Renais- 
sance in securing three-dimensional pictures. The 
research then continued with a quest for movement. 
This was followed by a quest for movement in pic- 
torial art. The cinema solved the problem with a 
succession of pictures instead of a modification of 
one picture. The birth of the cinema as a means of 
expression rather than reproduction dates from the 
destruction of the circumscribed space of the stage. 
The advantages of the theater and of motion pic- 
tures are compared. The stars of motion pictures 
are the central characters of a mythology like Classi- 
cal mythology. A star is a woman with a certain 
minimum of dramatic talent, whose face expresses 
and symbolizes a collective instinct.—S. Adams. 


4670. Seguin, C. Alberto. El suefio de la razén 
produce monstruos; luz y sombras de Goya. (The 
sleep of reason produces monsters; light and shades 
of Goya.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 
275—291.—A study is made in the light of psycho- 
analytic knowledge of anal-sadistic components in 
the personality of Goya as revealed in his etchings 
of which 8 are reproduced here and one bears the 
title: ‘The Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters.’’— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4671. Webster, John C. (U.S. Navy Electronics 
Lab., San Diego). Measurable differences among 
trumpet players. Mus. Teach. nat. Assoc. 1949 
Proceed., 43 Ser., 1951, 134-152.—To find at least a 
partial answer to the question of whether bad 
trumpet intonation is the fault of the player or the 
instrument five players were tested on the same in- 
strument for the 31 chromatic notes from F sharps 
to C, (written). Inexperienced players were found 
to follow the dictates of the instrument closely while 
experienced players tend to compensate for out-of- 
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tune notes. Differences as large as 28 cents were 
noted.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


(See also abstract 5073) 
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4672. Bayley, Nancy, & Espenschade, Anna. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Motor development and 
decline. Rev. educ. Res., 1950, 20, 367-374.— 
Despite the broadening of the age-range and the 
field, the number of studies in the development and 
decline of motor performance has declined during 
1947-50 as compared to that of preceding triennial 
periods. The 45 researches reviewed in this article 
covered infancy and early childhood, later childhood 
and adolescence, adulthood, the nature and measure- 
ment of motor abilities, and the relation of motor 
abilities to such factors as race and sex differences. 
—W. W. Brickman. 


4673. Greenacre, Phyllis. Special problems of 
early female sexual development. In The psycho- 
analytic study of the child (see 26: 4678), 122—138.— 
The author points out that the clitoral and vaginal 
zones of erotogenic pleasure must be considered 
separately in any investigation of the sexual de- 
velopment of women. The development of these 
areas need not proceed in a parallel manner, and, 
contrary to accepted theory, cases have been re- 
ported in which vaginal sensations preceded clitoral 
sensations, and in which vaginal sensations appeared 
preoedipally. It is postulated that the clitoris, 
representing a hallucinatory penis, and the vagina, 
representing an acceptance of femininity may repre- 
sent antagonistic forces in the woman’s develop- 
ment. 16 references.—I. Lazar. 

4674. Pincus, Gregory. (Worcester Found. Exp. 
Biol., Shrewsbury, Mass.) Measures of stress re- 
sponsivity in younger and older men. Res. Publ. 
Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 469-476.—(See 
26: 5023.) 


CuILpHOOoD & ADOLESCENCE 


4675. Atkin, Edith L. Aggressiveness in chil- 
dren. New York: Child Study Association, 1951. 
32 p.—Aggressiveness is broadly defined, first; then, 
the author shows how hostility begins and how it 
may be avoided. Some symptoms of hostility are 
destructiveness, temper tantrums, jealousy, vulgar 
language and physically hurting others. The child 
who is not sufficiently self assertive is discussed 
and the author shows the relationship of this 
facet of the child’s personality to the child’s own 
home, parental training, school training and friends. 
The parents must learn that their children are not 
merely extensions of themselves but individuals with 
their own potentials for personality growth toward 
successful adjustment.—C. Schmehl. 

4676. Beres, David, & Obers, Samuel J. The 
effects of extreme deprivation in infancy on psychic 
structure in adolescence: a study in ego develop- 
ment. In The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 
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26: 4678), 212-235.—This is a study of thirty-eight 
children institutionalized from an average of age of 
three weeks until they were three years old and who 
were followed into early adulthood. At the time of 
the study, 16 to 18 years after discharge from the 
orphanage, 4 were diagnosed as psychotic, 21 as 
having a character disorder (psychic immaturity 
and neurotic and schizoid character), 4 were mentally 
retarded, 2 were psychoneurotic, and seven had a 
satisfactory adjustment. Definitions of the diagnos- 
tic categories and twelve illustrative cases are pre- 
sented. 28 references.—I. Lazar. 

4677. Blair, Glenn M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Personality and social development. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1950, 20, 375—389.—The trend of considerable 
interest in the problems of social and personality 
development on the part of psychologists has con- 
tinued during 1947-50. The studies investigated 
the effects of experiences in early infancy on per- 
sonality, the connection between parent-child rela- 
tions and the development of personality, the social 
and psychological roots of prejudice, the relations 
between cultural patterns of a people and the in- 
dividual’s personality development, personality 
changes with age, personality development of men- 
tally and physically handicapped individuals, prob- 
lems and factors in interpersonal group relations, 
the constitutional and biological determinants of 
personality, and the projective and other techniques 
for the evaluation of personality and social develop- 
ment. 107-item bibliography.—W. W. Brickman. 

4678. Eissler, R. S., et al. The psychoanalytic 
study of the child. Volume V. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1950, 410 p. $7.50.— 
This book consists of 21 papers including six origin- 
ally read at the meeting of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association in Detroit on April 29, 1950. 
These papers are abstracted separately.—J. Lazar. 


4679. Fraiberg, Selma. On the sleep disturb- 
ances of early childhood. In The psychoanalytic 
study of the child (see 26: 4678), 285-309.—Sleep 
disturbances in the second year of life are sufh- 
ciently common to be included as developmentally 
normal in such scales as the Gesell. This clinical 
study suggests that this waking is frequently due to 
the developmental tasks of this period which produce 
anxiety in the young child. Usually, simple environ- 
mental changes and increased support of the child 
will eliminate the symptom, but where it is suffic- 
iently pronounced to affect the physiological status 
of the child, direct therapy has been found effective. 
5 references.—I. Lazar. 


4680. Fried, I. (Bellefaire, Cleveland (O.) 
Jewish Orphans Home.) Socio-emotional factors 
accounting for growth failure in children as meas- 


ured by the Wetzel Grid. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 317-325.—(See 26: 5023.) 
4681. vane yams a Be som oo ame 
ental psychology. In psychoanalytic 
study of the child (see 26: 4678), 7-17.—Develop- 
mental psychologists have frequently missed re- 
cording significant behaviours of the child because 
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their dynamic importance has not been understood. 
Psychoanalysis can help the study of such areas as 
conflict by contributing (1) the therapeutic method, 
(2) the analytic situation, and (3) the frame-of- 
reference of the analyst. Objective measurements, 
as well as data from analyses of adults and children, 
must be brought to bear on such problems as choice 
and chronology of defense systems. Other applica- 
tions of the combined approach are present and are 
seen as mutually necessary and helpful.—-J. Lazar. 


4682. Hendrickson, Gordon. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Mental development during the preadolescent and 
adolescent periods. Rev. educ. Res., 1950, 20, 351- 
360.—A summary of 77 studies completed between 
1947 and 1950 on the organization of the intellect, 
specific adolescent intellectual traits and their inter- 
relationships, factor analysis, growth in moral and 
other traits, prediction of success in high school and 
college, mental growth of feebleminded children, and 
related topics.—W. W. Brickman. 


4683. Jackson, Edith B., & Klatskin, Ethelyn H. 
Rooming-in research project: development of a 
methodology of parent-child relationship study in a 
clinical setting. In The psychoanalytic study of the 
child (see 26: 4678), 236-274.—This article describes 
the methodology and kinds of data being collected 
at Yale University’s hospital. Data collected in- 
clude (1) prenatal interviews, (2) remembrances of 
labor, (3) nurses’ and doctors’ notes in the rooming-in 
unit, (4) home visits of the doctors, (5) six week- 
check-up, (6) well baby conference records, (7) 
psychological evaluation, including the Cattell 
Infant Intelligence Scale at one year, (8) a question- 
naire about the child’s development and behaviour, 
(9) social worker’s home visit, and (10) case reviews. 
A sample record is included, and the questionnaires 
and interview schedules are reproduced. 8 refer- 
ences.—I. Lazar. 


4684. Jacobson, Edith. Development of the 
wish for a child in boys. In The psychoanalytic 
study of the child (see 26: 4678), 139-152.—The 
author discusses the initial similarities and later 
differences in the attitudes of boys and girls toward 
having a child, and suggests the conditions under 
which the boy’s wishes for a child may be patho- 
logic. A description of the case of a man whose wish 
for a child had pathological effects is presented. 6 
references.—I. Lazar. 

4685. Jensen, Kai. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Physical growth and physiological aspects of de- 
velopment. Rev. educ. Res., 1950, 20, 390-410.— 
Specialists from most sciences contributed research 
findings on the problems of physical growth and 
physiological development between 1947 and 1950. 
Of the prolific literature (about 600 pertinent stud- 
ies on the metabolic functions of the endocrine 
glands were published during 1948-49), 176 re- 
searches have been selected for analysis and sum- 
mary. These deal with prenatal development, in- 
fant mortality, factors conditioning postnatal growth 
and development, various aspects of growth in 
stature and weight, adolescent development, bodily 
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growth and development, and physical and physio- 
logical influences on mental growth—W. W. 
Brickman. 

4686. Kennedy, Hanna Engl. Cover memories in 
formation. In The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 26: 4678), 275-284.—Three kinds of memory 
distortion found in the case of a young child are 
described. The author does not feel that these 
distortions can be compared with the memory dis- 
tortion mechanisms found in adults, and does not 
feel that these distortions are necessarily representa- 
tive of young children. She points out that adults’ 
childhood memories usually originate at a later date 
than these.—J. Lazar. 

4687. Keyserlingk, H. (U. Jena, Germany.) 
Kindermisshandlungen—lhre Ursachen und Folgen. 
(Mistreatments of children—their causes and conse- 
quences.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Berlin, 
1950, 2, 151-154.—The medico-legal report on a 39- 
year old woman who had grossly mistreated her 
5-year old stepson who died as a result of injuries 
serves as a point of departure for a discussion of the 
causes and consequences of mistreatment of chil- 
dren. Social situation, personality of parents, and 
personality of the child are seen as the 3 categories 
of causes. Social poverty, developmental retarda- 
tion of the children, and difficult educability play 
an essential role. Among educators who maltreat 
children are found the most varied types of psycho- 
paths, especially those inclining to primitive reac- 
tions.— F. C. Sumner. 

4688. Krasnogorskii, N. I. Fazovye izmeneniia 
deiatel’nosti bol’shikh polusharii golovnogo mozga u 
detel. (Phasic changes of activity of the great 
hemispheres of the brain in children.) Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 36-46.—Experimental data 
are adduced to show how “practically important it is 
to prevent the development of extreme phases of 
excitability in children and how most quickly to 
emerge from these states."” ‘“‘The natural-scientific 
method of I. P. Pavlov, applied and developed in 
pediatrics, has revealed new paths for the objective 
study of the physiology and pathophysiology of the 
activity of the child’s brain and has given into the 
hands of the doctor, the rearer, and the teacher 
mighty scientific means for the struggle in behalf of 
a better, all-around development of the higher 
nervous activity of the child.”—J. D. London. 


4689. Lampert, Luise. (Pischkestr. 13, Stutt- 
gart-Ost, Germany.) Kinder, die ohne Vater auf- 
wachsen. (Children who grow up without a father.) 
Sammlung, 1952, 7, 46-53.—Because of the tre- 
mendous number of men lost during the war in 
Germany, the problem of children who grow up in a 
family without a father has become important. This 
same problem exists for children whose parents were 
divorced or for illegitimate children. There are 
many grades of the elementary and high schools 
where almost half of the children do not have a 
father. The significance of the lack of the father 
figure is discussed and suggestions are made to deal 
with this serious situation.—M. J. Stanford. 
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4690. Lowenstein, Rudolph M. Conflict and 
autonomous ego development during the phallic 
phase. In The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 
26: 4678), 47-52.—Two opposite approaches to the 
study of child development are presented: (1) 
direct observation of an infant, and (2) reconstruc- 
tion in the analysis of an adult, to show their sup- 
plementary value. It is held that they demonstrate 
that autonomous ego functions can serve as models 
to later processes in the instinctual sphere.—/. 
Lazar. 

4691. Lucena José. (Faculty of Medicine of 
Recife, Braszil.), Araujo, Maria da Graca R., Campos, 
Alda, & Loreto, Galdino. O test de Rorschach en 
um grupo de adolescentes. (The Rorschach test ina 
group of adolescents.) Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 
1948, 11, 275-344.—Detailed Rorschach responses 
of 79 male adolescents from northeast Brazil are 
analyzed and compared with the responses of adults 
from a similar cultural area. The adolescents’ 
thinking was less apt for abstraction and generaliza- 
tion. Affectivity of the adolescents showed greater 
lability and adult impulsiveness. There were a 
number of other differences between the adolescent 
and adult groups.— F. C. Sumner. 

4692. Makarenko, A. Kniga dlia roditelei. (A 
book for parents.) Gosudarstvennoe Uchebno- 
Pedagogicheskoe Izdatel’stvo Ministerstva Prosves- 
cheniia RSFSR, 1950, 359 p.—Prompted by the con- 
viction that a sound family life and sound child- 
rearing are essential to a socialist society, the author 
propounds his views through the medium of novel- 
ettes. Overindulgence, authoritarianism, unre- 
strained comradeship, self-effacement, lack of 
guidance in matters of sex are portrayed as the most 
common parental shortcomings. A happy medium 
between authority and comradeship, self-effacement 
and self-realization, sex censorship and sex enlight- 
ment are depicted as the ideal family settings for 
the growing generation.—M. G. Nemets. 

4693. Nowlis, Vincent, & Nowlis, Helen H. (U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) Child psychology. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1952, 3, 1-28.—Literature to May 1951 is 
reviewed under major headings of relationships of 
behavior with age and sex, handicap and illness, and 


sociocultural factors. 2 final sections consider 
theoretical questions. 136-item  bibliography.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


4694. Origlia, D. Attuali concezioni sulla for- 
mazione del carattere del bambino e sulla genesi 
delle sue irregolarita. (Present day conceptions 
about the formation of the child's character and 
about the genesis of its irregularity.) Minerva 
pediat., 1951, 3(2), 133-134.—The evolution of con- 
flict and anxiety from the first days of the child's 
subjection to influences of the environment is traced. 
The peculiar ways in which the child finds solutions 
satisfactory to himself for these conflicts and 
anxieties play a leading role in character-formation. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

4695. Rank, Beata, & MacNaughton, Dorothy. 
A clinical contribution to early ego development. In 
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The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 26: 4678), 
53-65.—This is a case history of three-year-old girl 
who, because of an emotional climate of severe 
deprivations, had not developed an ego capable of 
making the distinction between self and not-self. 
Ego development, modes of agression, libidinal 
development, and play activity are traced in this 
case to compare with the development of a normal 
infant.—J. Lazar. 


4696. Remmers, H. H., Drucker, A. J., & Gaskill, 
A. R. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) High school 
youth look at the current national and international 
crisis. Purdue Opin. Panel, 1950, 10 (1), 12 l.v.p. 
(Rep. No. 26.)—A report of the answers of 3000 high 
school students to a questionnaire designed to find 
out what high school students are thinking about 
current crises in national and international affairs. — 
J. E. Horrocks. 


4697. Remmers, H. H., & Drucker, A. J. (Purdue 
U., Lafayette, Ind.) High school youth re-ponder 
some national problems and issues. Purdue Opin. 
Panel, 1950, 9(3), 17 lL.v.p. (Rep. No. 25.)—Answers 
of a stratified sample of 3000 high school youth to a 
questionnaire on national problems were analyzed and 
the answers compared with the answers given to the 
same questions by youth at various times since 1944. 
—J. E. Horrocks. 


4698. Spitz, Rene A. Relevancy of direct infant 
observation. In The psychoanalytic study of the 
child (see 26: 4678), 66-73.—The author presents 
examples from his own research to show the contribu- 
tions of developmental, psychological, experimental 
methods to psychoanalytic theory and practice. 
He categorizes his work as follows: (1) the establish- 
ment of norms of mental ‘and emotional develop- 
ment; (2) studies of data relevant to psychoanalytic 
theory; (3) findings and data of a clinical nature.— 
I. Lazar. 


4699. Wolfenstein, Martha. Some variants in 
moral training of children. In The psychoanalytic 
study of the child (see 26: 4678), 310-328.—This is a 
preliminary report of data produced by interviews 
with children and parents of different cultural 
groups about their moral ideas, and is part of the 
Columbia University project, Research in Con- 
temporary Culture. Generalizing these data to the 
whole of each of the culture subgroups, the author 
attempts to relate the moral values expressed to the 
“typical” child rearing techniques practiced in each 
of four culture groups. 4 references.—J. Lazar. 


4700. Worcester, Dean A. (U. Nebraska, Lin- 
coln.) Mental development from birth to pre- 
adolescence. Rev. educ. Res., 1950, 20, 345-350.— 
The period 1947-50, marked by the reporting of 
less studies than in previous three-year surveys, 
revealed no especially new approaches to research on 
mental development during infancy and childhood. 
Although new tools and improved statistical tech- 
niques were employed, there was still too much 
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evidence of questionable procedures. 41-item bibli- 


ography.—W. W. Brickman. 
(See also abstracts 4393, 4507, 5092) 


Maturity & OLD AGE 


4701. Behrens, Herman D., & Nester, Royal F. 
(State Teachers Coll., Geneseo, N. Y.) Intellectual 
changes during maturity and old age. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1950, 20, 361-366.—The research for 1947-50 
dealt with tests for measuring the intelligence of 
adults; the measurement of intellectual decline; 
and factors affecting intelligence test scores. In 
general, the testing instruments were not refined 
enough to measure mental deterioration. The results 
did not yield a definite pattern: while many studies 
showed that individual scores on intelligence tests 
began to decline after the third decade, the actual 
rate and amount of decline depended upon the in- 
dividual, the group, or the test itself. 25-item 
bibliography.—W. W. Brickman. 

4702. Dickinson, Frank G. Economic aspects of 
the aging of our population. In Smith, T. L., 
Problems of America’s aging population, (see 26: 
4710), 75-86.—In our society there appears to be 
a new class war in the making, between the young 
and the old. The gradual inflationary drift makes 
the pensioned class the weakest in our economy. 
This group will likely oppose any measure which 
tends to decrease the purchasing power of their 
fixed dollar incomes, while large scale increase in 
social security benefits will result in a restriction of 
the economic freedom of the young. In relieving 
this economic pressure the author suggests making 
the retirement age a function of life expectancy and 
also the adoption of a ratio of retired persons to 
workers.—J. E. Birren. 

4703. Donahue, Wilma T. Psychological aspects 
of aging. In Smith, T. L., Problems of America's 
aging population, (see 26: 4710), 47-65.—Some of the 
major characteristics of psychological aging are 
described and implications are pointed out for fur- 
ther research. In this research, ‘‘. . . the genetic 
approach must be extended to include the total 
span of adult life.” Because of the interdependence 
of the biological, psychological and social aspects of 
aging, close collaboration by several types of in- 
vestigator are needed. Universities have the re- 
sponsibility for basic laboratory research and to train 
young professional personnel. Action studies are 
also needed which require the establishment of com- 
munity research units.—J. E. Birren. 


4704. Exton, William, Jr. Preparing employees 
for successful retirement. Personnel, 1951, 28, 
264-274.—-A marked change in any one of the areas 
—economic, social, or physiological—affected by 
retirement will affect others and greatly multiply 
the effects of the change. The growing science of 
gerontology is providing information which should 
be transmitted to aging individuals and which should 
be integrated with any general guidance offered the 
aged. Several aspects of this information are dis- 
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cussed, and three essential factors in successful 
guidance are outlined. They refer to: a reliable 
body of knowledge, effective techniques for reaching 
older people in the counseling situation, and the 
development of procedures for reaching people well 
before the date of retirement. Six company retire- 
ment programs are reviewed briefly.—W. H. Oster- 
berg. 

4705. Kallmann, Franz J., Feingold, Lissy, & 
Bondy, Eva. Comparative adaptational, social, and 
psychometric data on the life histories of senescent 
twin pairs. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1951, 3, 65-73.— 
Data on over 2500 twin index cases, over 60 years of 
age, have shown marked similarity in physical and 
mental signs of aging among identical, and wide dis- 
similarity among fraternal twins. Preliminary 
results of psychometric studies show that “the 
similarities in the intellectual performances, adap- 
tive potentialities and adjustive patterns of senes- 
cent one-egg twins generally exceed those observed 
in two-egg pairs.’’ Illustrative case histories.— 
S. L. Halperin. 

4706. Kay, H. (Psychological Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) Learning of a serial task by different 
age groups. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 166-183. 
—50 subjects, 10 belonging to each decade from 20— 
70 yrs. matched as closely as possible in terms of 
background, were required to learn the order in 
which 5 or 10 keys had to be depressed before one of 
10 lights went off and the next on. Relearning of 
the original series and an alternation of both series 
was also required. A decline in performance was 
displayed as ‘‘a loss of speed in the thirties, a loss of 
accuracy in the forties, and a marked loss of both 
speed and accuracy in the fifties and sixties. Ex- 
periments on recall and reorganization of material 
verified that older subjects were forgetting more 
quickly than younger, but that one of their main 
difficulties was an inability to substitute new re- 
sponses in an already mentally formed sequence.” — 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4707. Post, Felix. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England.) The outcome of mental breakdown in 
old age. Brit. med. J., 1951, No. 4704, 436-440.— 
Of 214 patients over 60 years of age admitted to a 
mental observation unit and followed up for 3.5 
years, 44 were still in hospital, 119 were known to 
have died, and 51 had not after discharge been re- 
admitted under psychiatric care by the end of the 
follow up period. The social status of the patients 
is compared with that of a sample of elderly people 
living in their own homes. With both sexes there 
are fewer patients in the married and more in the 
widowed state than in the case of the control popu- 
lation. The elderly patients with organic brain 
disease have a higher mortality while those with 
“functional’’ disorders have a higher discharge 
rate.— F. C. Sumner. 

4708. Shock, Nathan W. Biology of aging. In 
Smith, T. L., Problems of America’s aging popula- 
tion, (see 26: 4710), 37-46.—An analysis of “. . . 
what we now know about the biology of aging. . .” 
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led “. . . toa consideration of the problems that need 
further research."”” Many of the basic problems con- 
cern the physiology and biochemistry of cells and 
tissues. Relatively more information is available 
about the various organ systems. This information 
suggests that there are wide individual differences in 
the rate of aging and among the different organ 
systems within the same individual. Both genetic 
and environmental factors operate to determine 
longevity.— J. E. Birren. 

4709. Smith, T. Lynn. The migration of the aged. 
In Smith, T. L., Problems of America’s aging popu- 
lation, (see 26: 4710), 15-34.—Data from the 1940 
Census were analyzed to determine the migration of 
persons over the age of 65 during the period 1935 to 
1940. California and Florida gained the largest 
number of migrants over the age of 65; New York 
and Illinois lost the largest number. Small cities 
appear to hold the greatest attraction for older 
migrants. “State capitals, especially if they are 
also “university towns,’ appear to provide the sort 
of life that attracts additional elderly residents to 
them.” It is likely that the changes in American 
society are resulting in an increased tendency for 
persons to move to climatically more desirable parts 
of the country upon retirement.—J. E. Birren. 


4710. Smith, T. Lynn. (Ed.) Problems of 
America’s aging tion. Gainesville, Fila.: 
University of Florida Press, 1951. xv, 117 p. 


$1.50.—The first Southern Conference on problems 
of aging was held at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, on March 19 and 20, 1951. The ses- 
sions covered the demographic, biological, psycho- 
logical, social, and economic aspects of aging. The 
volume contains the six major papers (entries nos. 
26: 4702, 4703, 4708, 4709, 4711 and 4712) and the 
comments of the related panel discussion groups, 
which were designed to promote the “. . . exchange 
[of] specialized knowledge and discuss problems 
and ideas” about aging.—J. E. Birren. 

4711. Thompson, Warren S. Our old people. 
In Smith, T. L., Problems of America’s aging popula- 
tion, (see 26: 4710), 7-14.—The author estimates 
how many people age 65 and over we are likely to 
have in the United States between now and 2000 
A.D., the proportion these older people will consti- 
tute in the total population during this period, and 
where they will be living. The estimated number of 
older persons is 25 to 26 million persons over 65 by 
2000 A.D. which would be 12.5 to 13.0% of the popu- 
lation. There does not appear to be any major 
change in the geographic distribution of older 
persons in recent years nor is one likely to occur.— 
J. E. Birren. 

4712. Webber, Irving L. The retired population 
of a Florida community. In Smith, T. L., Problems 
of America’s aging population, (see 26: 4710), 
87-101 —In 1950 the Florida State Improvement 
Commission made a study of the retired population 
of St. Petersburg, Florida. Interviews were con- 
ducted in every fifteenth house in the city and a 
total of 441 interview schedules were obtained. 
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Only about 8% of the retired population lived in 
St. Petersburg at the time of their retirement. 
Only about 12% were forced to retire because of a 
fixed retirement age. Relatively few persons of 
great wealth or professional persons were found in 


the sample. This study outlines the effects on a 
community of a large older population—J. E£. 
Birren. 
(See also abstract 4891) 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
4713. Albig, William (U. TIilinois, Urbanza.), 
Hartley, Eugene L., Fisher, Burton R., Hyman, 
Herbert; Leiserson, Avery; & Alpert, Harry. 
Processes of opinion formation: a um. 


Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 14, 667-686.—This sym- 
posium is based on a session of the Fifth Annual 
Conference on Public Opinion Research at Lake 
Forest College in June, 1950. Despite the interest 
and activity in public opinion, the past decade has 
not produced generalizations of merit concerning 
the processes of opinion formation in publics. The 
members discuss suggestions for obtaining more 
dynamic information.—H. F. Rothe. 


4714. Angell, Robert C. UNESCO and social 
science research. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 
282—287.—A comprehensive survey of social science 
research sponsored by UNESCO under headings of 
social tensions, improvement of international politi- 
cal techniques, and international contacts.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4715. Bowman, Claude C. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Polarities and the impairment of 
science. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 480-489.— 
The inclination for scholars to become involved in 
ideological polarities is one important source of 
bias hindering scientific objectivity. Dangers in the 
polar positions of practicality vs. scholarly detach- 
ment, ethnocentrism vs. anti-conventionalism, preju- 
dice vs. humanitarianism, religion vs. irreligion, and 
communism vs. anti-communism, are discussed with 
special reference to sociology.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4716. Clare, Jeanne E., & Kiser, Clyde V. So- 
cial and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
XIV. Preference for children of given sex in relation 
to fertility. Milbank mem. Fd Quart., 1951, 29, 421- 
473.—In the 1941 Indianapolis study 1444 relatively 
fecund couples were questioned about preferred sex of 
child—if only, husbands preferred a boy and wives a 
girl; if two children were to comprise the offspring, 
the preference was for a boy and a girl. For a 
minority of couples sex of previous children may 
motivate them to increase family size to achieve a 
child of the opposite sex. In general American 
couples are satisfied with the sex of their children. 
There is no reason to hold any assumption that sons 
are generally more important in American urban 
culture —W. L. Wilkins. 

4717. Cuber, John F. (Ohio State U., Columbus.), 
& A. Problems of American society: 
values in conflict. New York: Holt, 1951. xvi, 496 
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p. $3.90.—This revised edition of the textbook adds 
chapters dealing with the problem aspects of popu- 
lation, adolescence, social psychology deviations, 
rural life, city, religion. An introduction discusses 
the frame of reference. An orientation, a study of 
our dynamic society and the nature and treatment of 
social problems precede the discussions of 21 major 
social problems. The third part deals with American 
ideologies and values.—E. Kats. 

4718. de Saint-Seine, P. Sociologie animale. 
(Animal sociology.) Rev. Quest. Scient., 1950, 11, 
547-566; 1951, 12, 112-129.—This is a detailed 
theoretical discussion of the most important notions 
and facts of animal sociology under following head- 
ings: The social fact; The types of societies; Group 
effects (exchanges of stimuli) and mass effects (ex- 
changes of substances); Dominance and hierarchy; 
The territory in the social organization; Social regu- 
lation. In conclusion, the author says that ‘‘On the 
one hand, the physiological and psychological 
dependence of the individuals on each other and on 
all does not cease to augment as the society evolves 
and complicates. On the other hand, the influence 
of a group on the individual does not cease to grow, 
commanding sometimes his destiny itself.’—M. 
Choynowskt. 

4719. Gerfeldt, Ewald. Kulturbiologie: Grund- 
lagen zur Lebensgestaltung und Gesellschaftshy- 
giene. (Cultural biology: basis for life pattern and 
social hygiene.) Hamburg: H. H. Ndélke, 1950. 
272 p. DM 28.50.—An analysis of what the author 
calls ‘‘the social problem’”’ from the point of view of 
cultural evolution. Chapters are devoted to the 
ancient cultures, human evolution, migration, cul- 
tural organizations and their ramifications. The 
lawfulness of nature is expressed also in the evolution 
of cultural phenomena. The author speaks of a 
crisis of our industrial culture, which can be solved 
by planned distribution and colonization. A num- 
ber of charts showing the relationships of various 
cultures to geographical and climatic regions are 
appended.—H. H. Strupp. 

4720. Gurvitch, Georges. Microsociology and 
sociometry. Sociometry, 1949, 12, 1-31.—An ap- 
proach to experimental verification of hypotheses 
formulated in connection with the author's concept 
of “microsociology”’ is sought through an examina- 
tion of some techniques of sociometric research. 
The “‘sociometric test proper,” the “social configura- 
tion test,’ and the ‘‘sociodramatic test’’ are analyzed 
as measures of the “non-official and informal rela- 
tions’’ of emotional character existing within and 
between groups. Three suggested modifications 
presented by the author are “designed to help in the 
revealing and measuring of the ‘We’s’ within a 


group.”’ Each of these should be completed by a 
fourth test called “the test of instantaneous or 
hesitant participation.” —R. Boguslaw. 


4721. Gurvitch, Georges. (Sorbonne, U. Paris, 
France.) La vocation actuelle de la sociologie. 
(Present function of sociology.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1950. 607 p. Fr. 1,200.— 
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The writer’s sociological method studies every social 
level from a global point of view using a typological 
approach. This approach is especially concerned 
with types of social ties, types of social grouping, and 
types of global society. The field of sociology is 
divided into the following categories: (1) problems of 
general sociology; (2) problems of genetic sociology; 
(3) problems of social morphology; (4) problems of 
economic, industrial, and technological sociology; 
(5) problems of sociology of the spirit; (6) problems 
of social psychology; (7) problems of anthropology 
and ethnology.— M. Levt. 

4722. Husén, Torsten. Kamratbedimning som 
validitetskriterium och som medel att studera 
gruppdynamiken. (‘‘Buddy” ratings as a means of 
obtaining criteria and of analyzing group dynamics.) 
Nord. Psykol., 1951, 3, 177-196.—Rather complete 
summary in English. Tables. Figures. Bibli- 
ography.—M. L. Reymert. 

4723. Johannesson, Jiirg. Sozialtypen des Berufs. 
(Social types of callings.) Kdéld. Z. Sociol., 1949/50, 
2, 48-77.—From the viewpoint of the question, how 
a person combines his membership in a social group, 
his calling, with his personal independence, the 
author describes (1) the absolute man of his voca- 
tion (without any private life), (2) the absolute man of 
private life, (3) the “Protektionstypus,” the man 
with connections, (for whom everything must be 
‘“sympathetic,”) and (4) the type of the “correct” 
man, who lives in 2 cleanly separated worlds, and 
who is the most interesting type psychologically.— 
P. L. Krieger. 

4724. Kardiner, Abram. Psychodynamics and 
the social sciences. Dialectica, 1949, 3, 314—323.— 
Psychodynamics introduced the genetic and dynamic 
points of view into man’s knowledge of himself. It 
accepted some basic assumptions of Freud's libido 
theory as a consistent operational scheme and 
traced down the origin of certain traits of man, not 
as fixed stages of development, but as reactions to 
the environmental pressures. It demonstrated that 
the basic personality is not an idiosyncratic con- 
glomeration of traits, but a direct function of the 
institutions by which it is moulded. In its turn, 
this personality creates characteristic secondary 
social phenomena. Therefore the study of per- 
sonality in a given culture is central and it can be 
done with some direct methods, such as projective 
tests. The formative institutions and the derived 
institutions, however, can only be checked by cross- 
cultural surveys.— M. Choynowskt. 

4725. Lazarsfeld, Paul. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The obligations of the 1950 pollster to the 
1984 historian. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 14, 617- 
638.—Historians frequently interpret events in 
terms of the attitudes and opinions that prevailed 
when certain events occurred. The need for opinion 
data is obvious in at least 3 areas; when prevailing 
values are themselves the object of a historical 
study, when a new institution or legislative develop- 
ment is studied, and when specific events are being 


explained. The author discusses the present and 
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future of polling in the light of this relationship.— 
H. F. Rothe. 


4726. Maucorps, Paul H. A sociometric inquiry 
in the French Army. Sociomeiry, 1949, 12, 46-80.— 
Sociometric methods are used to investigate the 
problem of teamwork in military units. In addition 
to analyzing the sociometric data obtained, the 
author outlines practical methods of regrouping 
which will provide such numerous and varied pos- 
sibilities of cohesive teams to the officers in command 
that they will be able, in relation to specific military, 
technical, and instructional circumstances, to as- 
sign certain tasks or duties to the more adequate 
teams, taking into account their different sizes and 
levels of integration.—R. Bouguslaw. 


4727. Moritz, Manfred. Studien zum Pflichtbe- 
griff in Kants kritischer Ethik. (Studies on the 
notion of duty in Kant’s critical ethics.) Lund: 
Berlingska Boktryckeriet, 1951. 190 p.—A system- 
atic analysis of Kant’s concept of duty, which is 
central for his ethical theory. 35 references.— 
D. M. Purdy. 


4728. Smith, M. Brewster. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) Social psychology and group pro- 
cesses. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1952, 3, 175-204.— 
Literature to June, 1951 is reviewed under the major 
headings: cognitive processes in social behavior, 
group dynamics, leadership, attitudes and behavior, 
culture and personality, ethnic prejudice and inter- 
group tension, and opinion and attitude method- 
ology. 113-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


4729. Svalastoga, Kaare. Note on leaders’ esti- 
mates of public opinion. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 
14, 767—769.—A study indicates that leaders’ opin- 
ions of public attitudes are increasingly valid as the 
similarity between the leaders’ opinions and the 
public’s opinions increases.—H. F. Rothe. 


4730. Wallin, Paul. (Stanford U., Calif.) Cul- 
tural contradictions and sex roles: a repeat study. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 288-293.—A repeat 
study of Komarovsky’s original investigation of con- 
tradictory sex roles of college women bears out the 
earlier empirical findings, but the author concludes 
“the problem is less momentous for the college 
woman than is suggested by Komarovsky’s report.” 
Role contradictions are not taken seriously or are 
readily resolved.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 4436, 4588, 4677, 5080) 
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4731. Aberle, David F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Shared values in complex societies. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 495-502.—In studying value- 
systems in complex societies, the author suggests 
there is greater richness in investigating the inte- 
gration of sub-systems with diverse values within 
the total social system than in searching for the 
most general or the most universal values. He il- 
lustrates his point with the aid of the concept of 
overlapping social roles and the part it plays in the 
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process of integrating diverse values—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4732. Abrams, Mark. Social surveys and social 
action. London: Heinemann, 1951. 153p. 8s. 6d.— 
This popularized account of the nature, development 
and present significance of social survey research 
methods includes chapters entitled: portrait of a 
survey, historical background of social surveys, the 
pioneers, poverty surveys, the borrowers: market 
research and public opinion surveys, developments 
in Britain since 1939, social surveys in the United 
States, surveys in the welfare state, and a sample 
survey questionnaire.—G. Elias. 

4733. Bales, Robert F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) A set of categories for the analysis of small 
group interaction. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 
257-—263.—This provides a simplified description of 
a method of investigating interaction in face-to-face 
groups, including discussions of the categories, 
scoring, analysis, and various applications of the 
method.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4734. Centers, Richard. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Toward an articulation of two approaches 
to social class phenomena: II. The index of status 
characteristics and class identification. Int. J. 
Opin. Altitude Res., 1951, 5, 159-178.—Using data 
from a survey research project carried out in Los 
Angeles in 1949, the author finds substantial cor- 
respondences between Warner’s index of status char- 
acteristics for ascertaining status and participation 
classes and his own identification method for as- 
certaining upper, middle, and working class mem- 
bership.— N. L. Gage. 

4735. Crossley, Helen M., & Fink, Raymond. 
(U. Denver, Colorado.) Response and non-response 
in a probability sample. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 
1951, 5, 1-19.—To examine the difficulties of execut- 
ing a probability sample design under field conditions 
and the variation in results according to field per- 
formance, the methodology of the 1949 Denver 
Community Survey is discussed. From this experi- 
ence it is concluded that (1) it is not true, as some 
have claimed that probability sampling leaves noth- 
ing up to the interviewer, (2) one cannot uncritically 
apply a self-contained ‘“‘time sampling’’ system of 
adjustment for non-response, and (3) statistical 
adjustments for non-response based on projective 
analyses of successive call-backs are dangerous.— 
N. L. Gage. 

4736. Dodd, Stuart Carter. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) The interactance hypothesis; a gravity 
model fitting physical masses and human groups. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 245-256.—Outlines in 
detail a general formula intended to predict the 
frequency of interaction among individuals in popu- 
lation aggregates. The variables composing the 
prediction formula are described fully, some empiri- 
cal tests of the hypothesis are summarized, and tech- 
niques for testing the hypothesis are discussed.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4737. Greenwood, Ernest (Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles, Calif.), & Massarik, 
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Fred. Some methodological problems in social 
work research. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 546-550. 
—This discusses methodological problems of the 
social research worker in setting up a study design 
at the request of policy-forming officers —W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4738. Hofstaetter, Peter R. (Catholic U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Importance and actuality. IJnt. J. 
Opin. Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 31-52.—On the basis of 
a complex analysis of empirical relationships between 
actuality (measured by a formula involving per- 
centages of Yes’s, Don’t know’s, and No’s), rated 
importance, and judged difficulty of responding, the 
author develops a method for predicting the “‘felt 
importance” of opinion questions from their ac- 
tuality.— N. L. Gage. 

4739. Mauldin, W. P., & Marks, Eli S. (U. S. 
Bureau of Census, Washington, D. C.) Problems of 
response in enumerative surveys. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1950, 15, 649-657.—Drawing upon their ex- 
perience in the Bureau of the Census, the authors 
discuss types of response errors in simple factual 
questions: errors in interviewer-respondent com- 
munication, and errors in respondent’s recall. 
They describe various methods employed by the 
Census Bureau to reduce response error.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4740. Passin, Herbert. The development of 
public opinion research in Japan. Jnt. J. Opin. Alti- 
tude Res., 1951, 5, 20-30.—The author outlines the 
factors which before the war retarded public opinion 
research in Japan and describes post-war develop 
ment in the field.— N. L. Gage. 

4741. Payne, Stanley L. (Special Surveys, Cleve- 
land, O.) Thoughts about meaningless questions. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 14, 687-696.—Many re- 
spondents answer questions that have no meaning 
for them. Normal distributions of responses, or 
consistent responses, do not guarantee that the 
questions are meaningful to the respondents. The 
use of short questions, understandable terms, filter 
questions, scaling techniques, and careful pretesting 
can help keep meaningless questions within reason- 
able limits.—H. F. Rothe. 

4742. Riesman, David (U. Chicago, Ill.), & 
Glazer, Nathan. One from the gallery; an experi- 
ment in the interpretation of an interview (conclu- 
sion). Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 53-78.— 
The authors conclude (see 26: 226) their interpreta- 
tion of an interview with a graduate student in 
political science to demonstrate their mode of in- 
terpreting interviews. Following the interpretation 
are given the transcript of the complete interview, 
the interviewer's personality sketch of the respon- 
dent, and a Rorschach-analysis of the respondent.— 
N. L. Gage. 

4743. Sanford, Fillmore H. The use of a projec- 
tive device in attitude surveying. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1950, 14, 697-709.—‘'This article reports 
comparative data on the use in an attitude survey of 
a cartoon-like projective device and two direct 
questions, all of which were designed to elicit 
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answers concerning the content of the respondent's 
worries. The data suggest that the projective de- 
vice not only is technically feasible a0 large-scale 
interviewing but that, at least in this instance, it 
elicits answers that are more specific, more intimate, 
more psychologically meaningful, and at least as 
reliable as the answers to the direct questions. 
There is some indication that the picture also yields 
more valid answers.—H. F. Rothe. 

4744. Sheatsley, Paul B. (U. Chicago, Jil.) An 
analysis of interviewer characteristics and their re- 
lationship to performance; Part II. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 79-94.—This part continues 
the analysis (see 26: 230), dealing with interviewer 
turnover, reasons for leaving the staff (the “fired” 
group), and other reasons for quitting.— N. L. Gage. 

4745. Sheatsley, Paul B. (U. Chicago, Jil.) An 
analysis of interviewer characteristics and their re- 
lationships to performance; Part III. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 191-220.—In this part (see 
26: 4744) the author reports on analyses of inter- 
viewer performance in terms of intercorrelations of 
interviewer skills; the effect of experience on per- 
formance; the comparative performance of inter- 
viewers grouped according to sex, marital status, 
regions, size of town, age, education, etc.; and the 
problem of predicting interviewer performance.— 
N. L. Gage. 

4746. Strunk, Mildred. (Ed.) 
July 1 to October 1, 1951. Publ. Opin. 
1950-51, 14, 799-819.—Summary. 


(See also abstract 4808) 


Quarter’s polls; 
Quart., 


Cu.ttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Banks, W. S. M., Il. (Fort Valley State 
Coll., Ga.) Rank order of sensitivity to discrimina- 
tions. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 529-534.—In 
order to test empirically Myrdal’s hypothesis that 
Negroes resent most strongly economic discrimina- 
tion and less strongly in the following order, legal, 
political, public services, courtesies, and sex relations 
discriminations, the author administered a scale of 
sensitivity to a cross-section sample of Negroes in 
Columbus, Ohio. The empirically-observed rank 
order correlated +.77 with Myrdal’s hypothetical 
rank order. Differences among Negroes’ responses 
were found corresponding to their occupation, 
schooling, and region of birth, but not according to 
age or sex.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4748. Bascom, William R. Social status, wealth 
and individual differences among the Yoruba. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1951, 53, 490-505.—While these west 
Africans recognize a variety of individuals on such 
bases as industriousness, kindness, or bravery, 
wealth with its power to attract and influence 
people also interacts with given status and the conse- 
quent formal channels of access to influential persons 
in the social hierarchy to allow or curtail social 
mobility. — L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4749. Benedict, Ruth, & Weltfish,Gene. (Colum- 
bia U., New York.) The races of mankind. Publ. 
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Affairs Pamphi., 1951, No. 85, 32 p. 20¢.—A new 
edition of this simplified introduction to racial differ- 
ences and similarities. Emphasizing especially the 
damage wrought by race prejudice and the ways in 
which this can be corrected, these authors have 
provided within a few pages a great deal of orienta- 
faa on this much-discussed problem.— M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 

4750. Chyatte, Conrad (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.), Schaefer, Dorothy F., & Spiag- 
gia, Martin. Prejudice verbalization among chil- 
dren. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 421-431.—The 
authors recorded the verbalization of prejudice 
against Jews and against Negroes which occurred 
during individual interviews with 70 northern boys, 
70 northern girls, and 70 southern boys. Prejudice 
was verbalized significantly oftener by southern boys 
than by northern children of either sex. Northern 
children with fathers in a profession voiced less 
prejudice than did those with non-professional 
fathers. Some significant differences were found 
between groups of differing national origins. The 
expression of prejudice decreased somewhat with age. 
—E. B. Mallory. 

4751. Danielsson, Bengt. Some attraction and 
repulsion patterns among Jibaro Indians. Sociom- 
etry, 1949, 12, 83-105.—The Jibaro Indians, a primi- 
tive people in Western Amazonas, are relatively 
isolated from other tribes and culture areas, sufh- 
ciently small in number of individuals to permit a 
complete canvass, and have a relatively simple 
social structure. They are very much outspoken 
about their relations to each other. All male adults 
in the research were interviewed. Each was asked 
separately whom he regarded as a friend and whom 
he regarded as an enemy. Results are analyzed and 
suggestions for further study presented.—R. Bogus- 
law. 

4752. Goldschmidt, Walter. Ethics and the struc- 
ture of society: an ethnological contribution to the 
sociology of knowledge. Amer. Anthrop., 1951, 53, 
506-524.—Comparison of the Yurok-Hupa-Karok 
cultures of northwestern California with European 
reveal in both a correlation between a capitalistic 
social order and an ethico-religious system emphasiz- 
ing a work and guilt complex. Tbough the specific 
child training complexes differ, parents of both 
societies communicate a complex of ‘‘anal’’ traits. 
The evidence suggests a requisite (or necessary) 
functional relationship between a Capitalistic social 
order and a protestant type of ethic.— L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. 

4753. Landreth, Catherine, & Platt, Elizabeth 
F. (U. California, Berkeley.) A problem in fac- 
torial design: the development of a picture and inset 
test for determining young children’s responses to 

ms of different skin color. J. educ. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 385-398.—The authors report the experi- 
mental design of a study now in progress. A picture 
inset test, including pictures of persons with white, 
brown, or black colored skin, is being given to 576 
children in California and Alabama. This popula- 
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tion includes equal and adequate samples of white 
and colored children, 3 years old and 5 years old, of 
upper, lower, and undefined socio-economic status. 
The factors of perseveration and right-hand choice 
are held constant by randomized or systematized 
order of presentation. It is believed that with ir- 
relevant influences minimized, different responses 
of the several groups may be properly interpreted in 
terms of native, developmental, and environmental 
factors.—E. B. Mallory. 


4754. Loomis, Charles P., & Powell, Reed M. 
Sociometric analysis of class status in rural Costa 
Rica—a peasant community co: ed with an 
hacienda community. Sociometry, 1949, 12, 144— 
157.—Sociometric and rating techniques were used 
to determine class structure and social organization 
of two communities in Costa Rica. In the peasant 
proprietor type, three classes are distinguished. 
Considerable interclass mobility exists. Most in- 
formal visiting is between relatives. Prestige 
leaders are found predominantly in the highest class. 
In the hacienda type, four classes are found. Little 
social mobility exists. Most informal visiting is be- 
tween friends. Most clique and prestige leaders are 
in the propertyless artisan class (i.e. but once re- 
moved from unskilled hand workers).—R. Boguslaw. 

4755. Mette, Alexander. Zur Soziologie und 
Psychologie des Dionysischen. (The sociology and 
psychology of the Dionysian.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Berlin, 1950, 2, 182—-190.—A theory is 
advanced that the Dionysian in cult and myth 
among the Greeks stemmed from the transition era 
between matriarchal and patriarchal organization 
and refers to the unbridled erotic and democratic 
enthusiasm of the newly emancipated male prior to 
the coming of the sobered Appolonian-patriarchate 
chiefly preoccupied about private property. Atten- 
tion is drawn to poets like Nietzsche, the German 
romanticists, and to musicians, in whom Dionysian 
traits are evidenced and in whom the emotional life 
moves between manic and depressive poles and in 
whom democratic tendencies and defective sense of 
economy are featured.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4661, 4802) 
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4756. Adams, Stuart. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Regional differences in vertical mobility 
in a high-status occupation. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1950, 15, 228-235.—Is social stratification more 
rigid in the older, Eastern communities of the United 
States than in the newer, Western regions? Exam- 
ining the degree of vertical mobility among self- 
employed attorneys, as measured by father’s 
occupational group, attorneys from the Northeast 
are found to have had their origin in families of lower 
occupational prestige more frequently than at- 
torneys in the Midwest and even more frequently 
than attorneys in the Southwest. This evidence is 
interpreted as indicating greater vertical mobility in 
the older communities and, hence, less rigid strati- 
fication. —W. W. Charters, Jr. 
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4757. Chapin, F.S. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis), 
& Stryker, Sheldon. Confirmation of results of an 
ex post facto experimental design by replication. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 670-672.—The hy- 
pothesis that decline in rental rates is followed by an 
increase in crowded dwelling units, confirmed re- 
cently in Manhatten, is substantiated in data from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul by a replication of the 
original ex post facto design.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4758. Cox, Oliver C. (Lincoln U., Jefferson City, 
Mo.) Max Weber on social stratification: a critique. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 223-227.—In looking 
closely at Max Weber’s concepts of class, social 
status, and caste, the author concludes that despite 
many glimpses of light in these social stratification 
concepts they seem to be ‘‘too generalized and in- 
consistent to be of any considerable value as a 
source of fundamental suggestions in understanding 
the phenomena.”—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4759. Crespi, Leo P. Germans view the U. S. 
reorientation program; I. Extent of receptivity to 
American ideas. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 
179-190.—Results are reported of a public opinion 
survey in the U. S. Zone, Bremen, and the three 
western sectors of Berlin. The present report deals 
with the extent of German receptivity or resistance 
to American ideas. A majority believed that Ger- 
mans can learn some “good things’ from the 
Americans and that Americans can learn from the 
Germans too. Detailed breakdowns are given as to 
the specific fields in which the Germans thought 
they could learn from the Americans.— N. L. Gage. 

4760. Crossley, Archibald M. The problem of 
turnout in preelection polling. Int. J. Opin. Attitude 
Res., 1951, 5, 121-124.—Pre-election polling in the 
future should concentrate on the major question of 
turnout—Who is going to vote? The author also 
questions the desirab‘lity of publishing forecasts of 
the winner, particularly with estimated percentages, 
in a national election where the electoral vote is so 
important.— N. L. Gage. 

4761. Dewey, Richard. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The neighborhood, urban ecology, and city planners. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 502—-507.—In view of the 
closer relations developing between city planners 
and social scientists, the latter must reexamine and 
amend the weak spots in urban sociology to avoid 
the danger that the city planners find their contribu- 
tions inapplicable. The author discusses two such 
weak spots: conceptions of the zone of transition and 
of the neighborhood unit.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


4762. Ferriére, A. Education religieuse et psy- 
chologie de Pinconscient. (Religious education and 
psychology of the unconscious.) Geneva: Labor et 
Fides, 1951. 143 p.—A general discussion, from a 
modernistic point of view, of the importance of 
depth psychology for religious education, and of the 
conditions for its application. A first part describes 
the urge towards unity underlying all human in- 
stincts, and basic to religious education. The author 
reproduces from another published work a synopsis 
of his own theory of the twelve levels of personality 
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development, and the psychological types that may 
become fixed at each of these. In the second part, 
he develops the pedagogical principles involved, 
stressing the value of personal experience over and 
against moral coercion.—R. Picard. 

4763. Fox, Byron L. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) In- 
ternational cultural relations. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1950, 15, 489-495.—This discusses a number of 
considerations entailed when sociologists move from 
analyses of cultural relations at a local or national 
level to analyses of international! cultural relations.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


4764. Friedgood, Harry B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) On the psychological aspects of authori- 
tarian and democratic political systems. Amer. 
Scientist, 1951, 39, 432-440; 451.—Following an 
exposition of the nature of unconscious motivation 
and its significance in psychological dynamics the 
author analyzes authoritarian, particularly Soviet, 
political practice. The acceptance of authoritarian 
practices is based on unconscious personality 
dynamics. Soviet propaganda exploits the un- 
conscious while democracy rests its case on an appeal 
to conscious, rational thinking.—C. M. Louttit. 


4765. Glick, Paul, & Landau, Emanuel. (Bureau 
of Census, Washington, D. C.) Age as a factor in 
marriage. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 517-529.— 
Statistics from a 1948 Census Bureau sample survey 
are summarized to show (1) age at marriage and re- 
marriage, (2) differences between ages of husbands 
and wives, and (3) the relationship between mar- 
riage age and husband-wife age differences according 
to the income and occupation of the husband.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


4766. Hatt, Paul K. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) Stratification in the mass society. Amer. 
soctol. Rev., 1950, 15, 216-222.—In the belief that 
the chaotic state of stratification studies will yield 
to a systematic ordering, the author suggests a 
paradigm composed of 3 sources of stratification 
(from the work of Max Weber) by 2 levels of appli- 
cation, local group level and secondary society level. 
Convergence in the various methods of stratification 
research, such as those of Kingsley Davis, Lloyd 
Warner, and Maurice Halvwachs, is shown when 
ordered according to this paradigm—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4767. Hollingshead, August. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Cultural factors in selection of 
marriage mates. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 619- 
627.—An interview study of newly-married couples 
in New Haven indicates that choice of mate is closely 
restricted by such cultural factors as race, religion, 
age, ethnic origin, class position, and education. 
“‘When all of these factors are combined they place 
narrow limits on an individual's choice of a marital 
partner.” —W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4768. Houselander, Caryll. Guilt. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1951. xiii, 279 p. $3.75.—This is a 
religious book written by a psychologist of Jungian 
persuasion, whose purpose is to explain and resolve 
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the sense of guilt of the average man in our modern 
world in terms of dynamic psychology and Catholic 
doctrine.— R. Picard. 

4769. Inkeles, Alex. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Social stratification and mobility in the 
Soviet Union. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 465-479. 
—A close examination of trends in the social stratifi- 
cation of the Soviet Union shows not only the exist- 
ence of ten social-class groups, essentially economic 
and functional, but also a tendency toward a de- 
crease in social mobility. The author believes that 
stratification has become so strong as to “require 
a new social and political revolution to restore the 
kind of dynamism necessary to create even an 
approximation of a classless society as defined in 
classical Marxism terms.”—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4770. Jacobson, Paul H. (Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York.) Differentials in divorce 
by duration of marriage and size of family. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 235—244.—This summarizes 
available vital statistics bearing on the popular as- 
sumption that the rising divorce rate subjects an 
increasing number of children to the experience of 
parental divorce and concludes that ‘‘divorce has 
increased more rapidly among families with children 
than among childless couples." Evidence also is 
presented which throws doubt on the high estimates 
of the deterring effect of children on divorce.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4771. Kephart, William M., (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Status after death. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1950, 15, 635-643.—From information col- 


lected in personal interviews with Philadelphia 
funeral directors and cemetery managers, the 
author describes social class differentials with 


respect to funeral practices. For example, the 
upper-class bereaved seldom display emotionality 
at the funeral, frequently have the deceased cre- 
mated, and less commonly attend both funeral 
services and burial when compared with the lower- 
class bereaved.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4772. Kohischmidt, Werner. (Schékamp 1, Kiize- 
berg tiber Kiel, Germany.) Der Kampf as inneres 
Erlebnis. Ernst Jiingers weltanschaulicher Aus- 
gangspunkt in kritischer Betrachtung. (The battle 
as inner experience. A critical observation of Ernst 
Jiinger’s point of departure for a conception of the 
world.) Sammlung, 1952, 7, 22-31.—This book 
written in 1922 gives a psychological description of 
the soldier with emphasis upon the figure of man as 
he experiences and matures through war. Much of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy has been absorbed. Jiinger 
advocates a ‘“‘vitale Lebensweise’’ (vital mode of 
life) which gives preference to the mass in contrast to 
the individual.—M. J. Stanford. 

4773. Komarovsky, Mirra. (Barnard Coll., Col- 
umbia U., New York.) Functional analysis of sex 
roles. Amer. sociol Rev., 1950, 15, 508-516.—The 
question of why the female sex role represents such 
a potent source of mental and social conflict is ex- 
amined from the standpoint of functional sociologi- 
cal theory as opposed to orthodox psychoanalytic 
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theory. From this standpoint, the author sets forth 
a number of hypotheses and summarizes the scanty 
research literature bearing upon them.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4774. McGuire, Carson. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Social stratification and mobility patterns. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 195—204.—The author presents 
a schematic diagram of community status-structure 
which incorporates more variables, systems of social 
relations, social class, class value-attitude systems, 
and minority-majority groupings. Positions of in- 
dividuals within the status-structure are discussed 
with respect to the discrepancy between wealth and 
class status and with respect to value-attitudes 
typical of the several social classes, including orienta- 
tion toward mobility. Specific consideration is 
given to the question of the extent of social mobility 
in the American society. Data are drawn from the 
census and from research in Jonesville to attain esti- 
mates of 5% downward mobility and 25% upward 
mobility of each American generation —W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

4775. Merton, Robert K., West, Patricia Salter; 
Jahoda, Marie, & Selvin, Hanan C. Social policy 
and social research in housing. /. Soc. Issues 1951, 
7, Nos. 1-2, 187 p.—Selected problems of housing 
are considered to ascertain needs for additional 
research and answer questions posed by housing 
planners. The leading article raises questions about 
the selection of new residences, the effects of public 
housing on a community, the adequacy of given 
designs for various population groups, the desir- 
ability of segregation versus social mixture, the 
type of neighborhood to be fostered, and the effects 
of various locations of a project with respect to 
already established communities. Eleven articles 
deal with the following topics: the relation of sur- 
veys to planning in England, the process of “‘filter- 
ing down,” the desire for home ownership, the social 
cost of slums, the organization of housebuilders, cost 
of municipal government in relation to size of satel- 
lite population, housing effects on stratification, 
housing effects on race relations, functional archi- 
tecture in relation to family living, design and group 
membership, and housing effects on mental health. 
A final article states potential and actual contribu- 
tion of research to policy decisions on housing.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4776. Miller, S. M. (Brooklyn College, N. Y.) 
Social class and the “typical’’ American community. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 294-295.—The author 
doubts the “‘typicality”’ of the communities selected 
in current studies of the social class and concludes 
that investigations of larger urban centers are 
required before their findings can be generalized.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


4777. Odako, Kunio. (Tokyo U., Japan.) An 
iron workers’ community in Japan: a study in the 
sociology of industrial groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1950, 15, 186-195.—A Japanese industrial com- 
munity is described in order to be contrasted with 
studies of modern, highly rationalized plants so 
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common in contemporary sociology. The history, 
physical plant, social system, unity of faith, and rela- 
tions with neighboring villages of an iron workers’ 
community are considered in the description.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4778. Pfautz, Harold W. (Bucknell U., Lewis- 
burg, Pa.), & Duncan, Otis Dudley. A critical evalu- 
ation of Warner’s work in community stratification. 
Amer. sociol, Rev., 1950, 15, 205—215.—The studies of 
Lloyd Warner and his associates, the authors assert, 
(1) are “not relevant to their announced objective 
of portray ing the stratification structure of American 
society”; (2) use methods which do not “‘satisfy 
scientific requirements of reliability and communi- 
cability and are, further, patently inapplicable in 
some of the situations they are recommended for’’; 
and (3) are inadequate in conceptual formulation 
“to account even for their own findings, are theo- 
retically uninformed in relation to the existing 
literature on social stratification, and further, are 
ideologically suspect.” —W. W. Charters, Jr. 

4779. Schmid, Calvin F. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Generalizations concerning the ecology of the 
American city. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 264-281. 
—A study of relationships among a variety of 
ecological indices from 1940 census data for 20 
American cities of 200,000-500,000 population. The 
most highly intercorrelating variable was found to 
be educational status. The Cornell technique of 
scale analysis was used to establish ecological pat- 
tern types.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


4780. Vucinich, Alexander. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The structure of factory control in the Soviet Union. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 179-186.—A description 
is presented of the control of factories in the Soviet 
Union exercised by Government offices, the Com- 
munist Party, public organizations, and voluntary 
groups. The distinctive features of these forms of 
control are described. ‘Every aspect of human life, 
varying from political ideological to the application 
of technological principles, is under constant and 
thorough surveillance.’’ The control bureaucracy 
has produced a number of acute problems such as 
stereotyped procedures, passive resistance to innova- 
tions, confusion in the distribution of responsibilities, 
and conflicts between the Party organizations and 
management.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


4781. Bogart, Leo. The spread of news on a local 
event: a case history. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 14, 
769-—772.—The hypothesis that information is widely 
diffused at all social levels when it pertains to a 
purely local happening was not supported in this 
study of the awareness of a local, home-town girl’s 
appearance on a national radio program. Social 


status, educational, and sexual differences were 
found among her home-town fellow-citizens.— 
H. F. Rothe. 


4782. Bousfield, W. A., & Barclay, W. D. (U. 
Connecticut, Storrs.) The application of Zipf’s 
analysis of language to sequences of restricted asso- 
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ciative responses. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 44, 253- 
260.—T wo of Zipf’s methods of analysis were applied 
to sequences of restricted associative responses 
wherein the sequences included lists of birds, car- 
penter’s tools, and celestial bodies. The results 
indicate that his law of abbreviation of words applies 
to such responses even though they were obtained 
under conditions which inhibited repetition of items 
in the individual sequences. The use of his method 
of obtaining rank-frequency word distributions indi- 
cates a relatively small number of different associates 
in the high frequency categories—M. J. Stanford. 


4783. Gemelli, Agostino. La strutturazione del 
linguaggio studiata mediante |’analisi elettroacus- 
tica. (The structuration of language studied with 
the help of electro-acoustical analysis.) Dialectica, 
1950, 4, 255—-267.—Language presents itself with its 
characters of totality as a tonal stream constituted 
of various sounds, everyone of which is so fused with 
the whole that it influences its appearance and is in 
turn deeply modified. There are no syllables and 
no words, divisions created for the convenience of 
study from the points of view different than the 
psychological. Thanks to the electroacoustical 
methods a sequence of various movements with cor- 
responding significant sounds may be observed, but 
this sequence of movements is not a uniform series; 
they are united in such a way as to constitute a 
unity of different order and are variously connected 
between themselves and structured according to 
circumstances. To this unity and organisation of 
movements, in which the language consists, cor- 
responds another unity and organisation of acoustical 
character in the hearer.— M. Choynowski. 

4784. Herman, David T. (Wichita U., Wichita, 
Kans.) Linguistic behaviors: I. Some differentia- 
tions in hearer response to verbal stimulation. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1951, 44, 199-213.—The hypothesis 
that certain important differentiations are possible 
in the interactions of organisms with sound stimuli 
was tested by asking subjects to match a motor 
response with different types of sound stimuli. 
Inasmuch as significant differences in response time 
and in the frequency of errors were found for various 
types of stimuli the hypothesis was considered 
proven.—M. J. Stanford. 

4785. Herman, David T. (Wichita U., Wichita, 
Kans.) Linguistic behaviors: Il. The development 
of hearer interaction with holophrastic language 
stimuli. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 44, 273-291.—The 
problem of referential language learning on the 
hearer side was studied with nonprelearning and 
prelearning groups and with stimulations of various 
kinds. The results indicate that there was no reli- 
able difference between the two groups except in 
one instance and that with practice the frequency 
and duration of intervening actions are decreased or 
eliminated.— M. J. Stanford. 

4786. Howes, Davis H., & Solomon, R. L. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Visual duration 
threshold as a function of word-probability. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1951, 41, 401-410.—The results of two 
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experiments using 75 words demonstrated that the 
visual duration of a word, measured tachistoscopi- 
cally by an ascending method of limits, was related 
linearly to the logarithm of the relative frequency 
with which that word appeared in the Thorndike- 
Lorge word counts. When certain physical char- 
acteristics and component letters of the words were 
corrected preety the product-moment correla- 
tions for the two variables ranged from —.76 to 
—.83. The significance of the data in terms of an 
experimental analysis of language behavior is 
discussed.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4787. Kay, Lillian Wald. (New York U.) The 
effectiveness as public information of three films 
about the atomic bomb. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 
14, 773-774.—-Three films were presented to a 
college class and questions were asked about each 
one. The class reactions were not the same as were 
the intended objectives of the films. It is suggested 
that films and propaganda materials be examined 
carefully to ascertain if stimulus value is the same 
as intended value.—H. F. Rothe. 

4788. Linebarger, Paul M.A. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The struggle for the mind of Asia. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. pol. soc. Sci., 1951, 278, (Nov.) 
32-—37.—The author argues that our propaganda to 
Asia is too rational and materialistic in its appeal, 
while the Communists ask the Asians to join them 
in the toil and sacrifice of building a new world. 
We will lose the struggle “‘unless we can find a way 
to need the Asians.”"—L. A. Noble. 

4789. MacDougall, Curtis D. Understanding 
public opinion; a guide for newspapermen and 
newspaper readers. New York: Macmillan, 1952, 
x, 698 p. $5.00.—Designed as a guide for news- 
papermen and newspaper readers, the author sets 
up definitions and fundamental principles regarding 
the nature of public opinion, man, society and propa- 
ganda in Part I. Culture and public opinion— 
specifically, the formation of legends, folklore, myths, 
taboos, superstitions, prejudices, and mental epi- 
demics, such as fashion, fads, rumors—constitute 
Part II. The other half of the book is devoted to the 
various public opinion media—leaders, heroes and 
followers, language, the arts, religion and churches, 
education and schools, professional propagandists, 
and journalism.—W. A. Mindak. 

4790. Skard, Ase Gruda (Fijellvegen 2, Lysaker, 
Norway.) Televisjonen—eit nytt pedagogisk problem. 
(Television—a new pedagogical problem.) Norsk 
Ped. tidskr., 1951, 35, 233-247.—A critical summary 
of the discussion we have had in U.S.A. concerning 
poor and good features of television, its impact on 
children, home-life, school, etc. There is as yet no 
television in Norway. References.—M. L. Reymert. 

4791. Storer, Thomas. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 

c isomo Phil. Sci., 1952, 19, 
77-85.—'‘To study and analyze a formal language 
capable of describing experience is. . . to study and 
analyze reality itself." An expression in a language 
which describes an experience is isomorphic with that 
experience. This isomorphism is immediately ob- 
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servable. Expressions have an ‘implicit’ structure 
“by virtue of the syntactical particles involved.” 
By eliminating all defined terms in the statement, 
one makes the implicit structure explicit and 
reveals the isomorphism between the statement and 
the expressed fact.—H. Ruja. 
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4792. Hoch, Paul H., & Lewis, Nolan, D. C. 
Review of psychiatric progress 1951: general clinical 
psychiatry, psychosomatic medicine, psychotherapy, 
and group therapy. Amer. J. Psychtat., 1952, 108, 
515-517.—12 papers from the preceding year’s 
literature in the above areas are outlined briefly.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4793. Kaplan, Louis, & Baron, Denis. (Oregon 
Coll, Educ. Monmouth.) Mental hygiene and life. 
New York: Harper, 1952, xiv, 422 p. $3.50.— 
Designed for college students, the 14 chapters in this 
book deal with the extent of mental illness in 
America, development of mental hygiene movement, 
the emergence of personality and its role in behavior, 
dynamic factors in personality, human motivation 
and emotional adjustment. There are also chapters 
on frustration and conflict, the use of stress situations 
in the growth process, how we adjust to tension, the 
deterioration of personality, and building a whole- 
some personality. References at the end of each 
chapter.—G. K. Morlan. 

4794. Weinberg, Abraham A. Mental health of 
transplanted and homeless persons. Bull. World 
Fed. ment. Hlth., 1951, 3(4), 172-181.—Some 40 
millions of transplanted and homeless persons in 
Europe have presented a variety of mental health 
problems. The author discusses the applications of 
mental health principles to the problems of these 
people. He calls attention particularly to a number 
of areas in which research is required especially 
having to do with problems of adaptation and as- 
similation. French translation.—J. C. Franklin. 

4795. World Federation for Mental Health. 
(Secretariat, 19 Manchester St., London W. 1.) An- 
nual report with proceedings of annual meeting, 
1950. London: World Federation for Mental 
Health, 1951. 146 p. 


(See also abstract 5063) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


4796. Burt, Cyril, & Watson, Harriet. (Uni- 
versity Coll., London.) Factor analysis of assess- 
ments for a single person. Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. 
Sect. 1951, 4, 179-191.—In individual psychology a 
neglected mode of investigation consists in applying 
statistical analysis to the study not of groups but of 
single persons. In this way, the impressionistic 
methods of so-called “clinical observation” can be 
subjected to more rigorous empirical tests. A con- 
crete example is described in detail. The results 
obtained show that the factor-saturations give a 
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clear picture of the superadded changes due to 
particular incidents or developments in the indi- 
vidual’s life; the factor-variances express the rela- 
tive influence of each; and the factor-measurements 
indicate the specific pattern of traits or tendencies 
that has been thus produced.—G. C. Carter. 


4797. Gilbert, William M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Counseling: therapy and diagnosis. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1952, 3, 351-380.—Literature to May 1951 
is reviewed with both therapy and diagnosis being 
considered in the same article. The section on ther- 
apy has the major headings: general professional 
trends, theoretical contributions, the counseling 
process and relationship, group counseling, and 
evaluation of outcomes. Under diagnosis are con- 
sidered: general problems, and diagnostic devices 
including projective techniques, MMPI, and in- 
terest, attitude, and aptitude measures. 120-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


4798. Katzenelbogen, Solomon. Diagnosis, psy- 
chodynamics and treatment—a point of view. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 143-146.—In at- 
tempting to make a diagnosis of a patient, the 
author suggests that there may be a difference in 
goal in determining a diagnosis in a particular situa- 
tion. If a patient has depressive and obsessional 
reactions, a diagnosis of either symptom may be 
necessary to achieve uniformity, i.e., either an ob- 
sessive or depressive reaction. Yet from a treatment 
standpoint, a hybrid diagnosis of both elements is 
necessary, i.e., an obsessive-depressive reaction. 
The author further suggests that the overemphasis 
upon the role of the unconscious and early childhood 
experiences has been detrimental in the sense that 
other phases of life experiences have been compara- 
tively deemphasized.—G. A. Muench. 


4799. Magaret, Ann. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Clinical methods: psychodiagnostics. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1952, 3, 282-320.—Literature to May, 
1951 is reviewed under the major headings: the 
problem of psychodiagnosis, trends in research 
methodology, and application of projective tech- 
niques and of objective tests. In a conclusion the 
author expresses a feeling that current work in 
psychodiagnosis is haphazard and trivial. She 
points out a need for, and research and instrument 
development based upon, a philosophy and ration- 
ally determined goals of psychodiagnosis. 196-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


4800. Singer, Eric. The graphologist’s alphabet. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 118 p. 
$3.75.—*“‘Graphology can be applied to the choice 
of employees, for vocational guidance, in checking 
the reliability of prospective customers, for choice 
of marriage partners and in marriage guidance, in 
educational guidance of children. . .” and a variety 
of purposes. “Like every diagnostic science, it 
needs actual practise under instruction and super- 
vision of an experienced graphologist and cannot be 
learned from books alone.”’ Details of the system 
are given.— L. R. Steiner. 
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4801. Wyatt, Frederick. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: clinical psychology. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 511-514.—The preceding year's 
development of clinical psychology is related to 
growth of general psychological theory and to de- 
velopments in the field of diagnostic testing. New 
trends are pointed out. 43 references WN. H. 


Pronko. 
(See also abstract 5116) 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


4802. Adcock, Cyril J. (Victoria U. Coll., Well- 
ington, N. Z.) A factorial approach to Rorschach 
interpretation. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 44, 261-272.— 
Four factors were isolated from Rorschach scores 
obtained from 88 native children of Cook Island and 
30 New Zealand children by factor analysis. The 
fluency, introversion, and intelligence factors showed 
agreement of the loadings for the population in both 
cultures and thus suggesting that they might be 
found in any culture. There was no agreement in 
one factor for the two cultures but it was inferred 
that constriction was involved in both cases.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

4803. Anderson, Harold H., & Anderson, Gladys 
L. (Eds.) (Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing.) 
An introduction to projective techniques & other de- 
vices for understanding the dynamics of human 
behavior. New York: Prectice-Hall, 1951. xxiv. 
720 p. $6.75.—Planned to afford a general survey of 
the held of projective techniques, this book is divided 
into 5 parts. Part I, Introduction: Human be- 
havior and personality growth (H. H. Anderson), 
Problems in the validation of projective techniques 
(J. W. Macfarlane & R. D. Tuddenham), and 
Principles of design in ‘‘projective” or misperception 
tests of personality (R. B. Cattell). Part II, The 
Rorschach test, has chapters by S. J. Beck and A. I. 
Rabin. Part III, Varieties of tests of personality 
mechanisms: The Four-Picture Test (D. J. van 
Lennep), TAT (R. R. Holt, W. E. Henry), Word 
association and sentence completion methods (J. B. 
Rotter), Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration (H. J. 
Clarke), Bender Visual Motor Gestalt (F. Halpern), 
Drawing of the human figure (K. Machover, J. A. 
Montague), Finger painting (P. J. Napoli), Graph- 
ology (R. Wolfson), Expressive movement and depth 
psychology (W. Wolff & J. A. Precker), Szondi Test 
(A. I. Rabin), Other projective methods (W. W. 
Morris). Part IV, General intelligence tests in 
personality appraisal: Wechsler-Bellevue (M. May- 
man, R. Schafer, & D. Rapaport), and Stanford- 
Binet (G. L. Anderson). Part V, Projective tech- 
niques in therapy: Puppetry (A. G. Woltmann), 
Play (J. C. Solomon), Psychodrama (R. B. Haas 
& J. L. Moreno), and Interpretations of hostility 
patterns (D. M. Levy).—A. J. Sprow. 

4804. Bénassy, M., & Chauffard,C. Une épreuve 
de taches d’encre envisagée sous l’aspect quanti- 
tatif. (An ink blot test considered from the quanti- 
tative point of view.) Année psychol., 1948, 45-46, 
171-186.—The fish test of Piéron was administered 
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to a group of children and the M.H.P. to a group of 
adults who were tested with 12 ink blots. The 
correlation between the personality ink blot test 
and that of intelligence was found so low as to indi- 
cate that the ink blot test is independent of intelli- 
gence as such. Further experimentation is planned. 
—G. E. Bird. 

4805. Berk, Robert L. (Bridgewater State Farm, 
Mass.) Coaching in an institution for defective 
delinquents: an evaluation by means of the critical 
incident technique. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 56, 
615-621.—A sample of the inmates in the Defective 
Delinquent Department at the Bridgewater (Mass.) 
State Farm was studied by means of the Critical 
Incident Technique in order to determine whether 
or not coaching exists on the standard tests of in- 
telligence employed in that department. Three 
types of critical incidents were used: (1) incidents 
of coaching directly observed during the administra- 
tion of intelligence tests, (2) records of intelligence 
test items and answers in the possession of defective 
delinquents, and (3) those obtained by verbal 
reports of both prison officers and defective de- 
linquents. The incidents are regarded as demon- 
strating that coaching does exist, and to such a 
degree that the IQ scores obtained from such 
samples should be carefully evaluated—V. M. 
Staudt. 

4806. Berman, Abraham B., Klein, Alexander A.., 
& Lippman, Abbott. (Jewish Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Human figure drawings as a projective tech- 
nique. J. gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 57—-70.—Diagnoses 
on 100 neuropsychiatric patients of a rehabilitation 
clinic based on the human figure drawing test from 
which variables were extracted, were compared with 
psychiatric diagnoses on the same patients. It is 
felt that this test may be utilized as a projective 
technique and serve as an aid to psychiatrists in 
interpreting the underlying dynamics of a patient's 
personality difficulties and emotional tensions.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

4807. Gayral, L., Carrié, J., Jardillier, P., & 
Sciolette, Genevieve. Etude critique de l’inventaire 
multiphasique de personnalité; “Test’’ de Minne- 
sota. (Critical study of the multiphasic inventory 
of personality; Minnesota ‘“‘test.”) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1951, 2(2), 166-178.—The technique of 
administration and the principles underlying the 
MMPI are briefly reviewed. Critically speaking 
from an extensive experience with the test, the 
authors point out that the MMPI can be applied 
repeatedly to same subject without fear of invalida- 
tion or habituation; that in some cases of incipient 
porcseees notably psychasthenia and schizophrenia, 

MPI scores are of extremely interesting signifi- 
cance; that the MMPI is inapplicable to many 
patients since it demands capacities of attention 
and patience to a degree beyond them; that it is 
very useful for minor mental patients—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4808. Goossen, Carl V. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) The Goossen Hidden Intelligence Test. 
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Publ. Opin. Quart., 1950, 14, 759-766.—An estimate 
of the mental level of respondents is often desirable 
in public opinion surveys. A series of questions to 
obtain such an estimate must be short, diagnostic, 
easily administered, and phrased to avoid the 
respondent’s suspicions. The five-question series 
described here had a reliability of .63, and cor- 
related .76 with a standard intelligence test. With 
the intelligence test and these five questions the 
multiple R was .88 with highest grade reached in 
school.—H. F. Rothe. 


4809. Gurevitz, Saul. Techniques for the evalua- 
tion of the responses of schizophrenic and cerebral 
ed children to the children’s apperception test 
(C.A.T.) Quart. J. Child Behavior, 1951, 3, 38-65.— 
The two purposes of this study were to obtain more 
data on schizophrenic and cerebral palsied children 
and to investigate the applicability of the Children’s 
Apperception Test, a newly designed technique for 
work with children. Two groups of deviate chil- 
dren were used, from New York clinics. Special 
techniques for evaluating the data were established ; 
results of the investigation suggest its possible use as 
a part of a battery of tests for differential diagnosis 
in clinical child psychology.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled Child.) 


4810. Sinha, Uma. A study of the reliability and 
validity of the Progressive Matrices Test. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 238-239.—Abstract. 


4811. Stanley, Julian C. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) Insight into one’s own 
values. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 399-408.—The 
1931 edition of the Allport and Vernon Study of 
Values was given to 66 male students at a municipal 
junior college, and self ratings on values were ob- 
tained from the subjects a week later. The median of 
the individual’s rank correlations between scores 
and self-ratings was .39. The split-half reliability 
of the test was found to be in the seventies for 
aesthetic and political scores, and for other values 
it was lower than in most previous reports. Az score, 
indicating agreement between the individual's 
self-ratings and his test scores, is suggested as a 
measure of insight.—E. B. Mallory. 


4812. Stumper, E. Application pratique du test 
de Szondi. (Practical application of the Szondi 
test.) Ann. méd. psychol., 1951, 109(1:3), 280-308.— 
Practical application of the Szondi test is illustrated 
with 4 cases. From application of the test to several 
hundred individuals both ill and well, the author 
believes in the practical usefulness of the method. 
Study of the root-factor, exploration of critical zones 
which the fluctuations and pulsional hypertensions 
reveal, and of certain persistent vectorial images, 
the recording of constellations called syndromes by 
Szondi, permit sketching of character silhouettes, 
tracking down of antisocial dispositions, unmasking 
of criminal tendencies, recognizing of the existence 
of a true hypochondria, discovering of an inclination 
to suicide, and foreseeing of the dangerous phase in 
the course of a psychosis.— F. C. Sumner. 
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4813. Tizard, J. The Porteus Maze test and in- 
telligence: a critical survey. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1951, 21, 172-185.—Among the several variations 
of the widely used Porteus Maze test the Vineland 
Revision merits special consideration because Por- 
teus’ new “qualitative’’ scoring procedure is based 
upon it. The following points of criticism can be 
made: (1) instructions when to stop testing are 
confusing; (2) the use of the Adult mazes needs 
clarification; (3) retest reliability has not been 
clearly established; (4) its validity as a test of in- 
telligence is not beyond dispute; (5) “qualitative” 
performance as a measure of temperamental qualities 
provides scores which, although psychologically 
meaningful, are not related to clearly defined per- 
sonality traits. 46-item bibliography.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

4814. Valentine, Max. Experimental abridgment 
of the Rorschach test. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1951, 12, 157-169.—In an attempt to reduce the 
time-consuming nature of the Rorschach test, an 
abridged form composed of Plates I, II, VI, VIII and 
X was presented to 60 subjects, who also were given 
the whole series of plates. The mean correlation of 
the abridged test with the whole series was 0.93 for 
the main scoring categories. The relationship of 
less commonly scored categories was considerably 
less satisfactory, although the predominating type 
of content displayed over the ten-card series was 
retained in the abridged test.—G. A. Muench. 

4815. Wallon, Henri. Les tests psychologiques 
et la clinique mentale. (Psychological tests and the 
mental clinic.) An. portug. Psiquiat., 1951, 3, 163- 
166.—A definition of psychological tests and a 
classification of them into tests of aptitude and tests 
of projection serve as preface to a discussion of the 
use and abuse of them in the psychological clinic. 
“If the study of mental illnesses and the knowledge 
of patients derive profit from tests, it is on condition 
of utilizing them as tools and not of hypostasizing 
the results of them.”—F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4410, 4753, 4830, 5030) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


4816. Banshchikov, V. M., & Rapoport, A. M. 
Terapifa v psikhiatricheskikh bol’nifsakh SSSR 
v 1949 g. (Therapy in the psychiatric hospitals of 
the USSR for the year of 1949). Nevropatol. i 
Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(1), 32-47.—Physiotherapv, work 
therapy, and psychotherapy do not compare in 
development with active therapy which includes 
insulin shock therapy, electro- and pharmaco- 
convulsive therapy, sulphotherapy, and _ sleep 
therapy. Insulin shock therapy is the most favored 
with electroconvulsive therapy a not too close 
second. Practical difficulties have minimized the 
application of sleep therapy; but in view of the de- 
cree requiring a Pavlovian basis for Soviet psychiatry 
the practice of sleep therapy will, no doubt, gain. 
Leucotomy, banned in 1950, is denounced as 
“theoretically unfounded” and “anti-Pavlovian.’’— 
I. D. London. 
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4817. Barton, Walter E. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: outpatient psychiatry and family care. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 542-544.—The in- 
crease during 1951 in the number of psychiatric 
outpatient clinics and their methods of functioning 
are discussed. Statistics pertaining to the family 
care of patients in certain states are presented. 12 
references.— N. H. Pronko. 

4818. Chauchard, P. Psychochirurgie. (Psycho- 
surgery.) Rev. Quest. Scient., 1950, 11, 231-241.— 
Having reviewed shortly the most important psy- 
chiatric therapies, the writer discusses in turn 
physiological bases of surgery of frontal lobes, indi- 
cations to the prefrontal psychosurgery, and various 
types of operation (lobotomy, topectomy, thalamo- 
tomy), ending with the comparison between psycho- 
surgery and convulsive comatherapies.—WM. 
Choynowskt. 

4819. Corcoran, Mary E. Review of psychiatric 
progress, 1951: psychiatric nursing. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 538-539.—The extension of 
courses in psychiatric nursing during the year of 1951 
reflect progress in this area. 8 references.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

4820. Crutcher, Hester B. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: psychiatric social work. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 541.—The significant contribu- 
tions to psychiatric social work and how this pro- 
gress has been accomplished during 1951 are con- 
sidered. 9 references.— N. H. Pronko. 

4821. Derbolowsky, Udo. Hypno-analyse—Mig- 
lichkeiten, Grenzen und Indikation. (Hypno- 
analysis—possibilities, limits and indication.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Berlin, 1950, 2, 154-157. 
—Hypnoanalysis which is a combination of hyp- 
notic and analytic procedures is examined with a 
view to ascertaining in what cases it is susceptible of 
reducing the duration of treatment. Precise estab- 
lishment of anamnesis permits separation of the 
grave psychogenic cases from the mild ones and 
recognition of factors favoring and aggravating the 
cure. Hypnoanalysis is indicated only in the mild 
cases offering good chances of cure including dra- 
matic manifestations. It lends itself especially to 
the hysterias. It is contra-indicated in grave cases, 
notably those with considerable intentional dis- 
turbance.— F. C. Sumner. 

4822. Freeman, Walter. Review of chiatric 
progress 1951: psychosurgery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 521-523.—A series of 30 papers published 
in 1951 on the subject of psychosurgery is discussed. 
— N. H. Pronko. 


4823. Gaston, E. Thayer. (U. Kansas, Lawr- 
ence.) Music in therapy: a review of some recent 
research literature. Mus. Teach. nat. Assoc. 1949 
Proceed., 43 Ser., 1951, 118-125.—After a plea for 
more basic studies the author briefly reviews 28 
recent articles.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


4824. Heyer, Gustav Richard. Der Organismus 


der Seele: eine Einftihrung in die analytische 
Seelenheilkunde. (The organism of the mind. An 
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introduction to analytical psychotherapy.) 3rd ed. 
Basel:Reinhardt, 1951. 180 p.—The viewpoint is 
allied to Jung’s, with stress on psychosomatic 
problems. An earlier edition appeared in English 
translation (see 8: 769).—D. M. Purdy. 

4825. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A. G. Eksperimental’- 
nye klinicheskie issledovanifa v oblasti okhrani- 
tel’nogo tormozhenifa i dlitel’nogo lechebnogo sna. 
(Experimental and clinical investigations in the 
field of protective inhibition and prolonged thera- 
peutic sleep.) Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 
347—360.—A number of experimental and clinical 
investigations are discussed for the light they throw 
on the suitability and limits of applying sleep therapy 
to nervous disturbances of toxic origin. ‘‘Pavlov’s 
scientific ideas’’ concerning “protective inhibition 
and sleep therapy based thereon, when seriously and 
thoughtfully applied, open up broad perspectives 
for the fruitful interaction of laboratory and clinic, 
.. . I. D. London. 


4826. Jung, C. G. Grundfragen der Psycho- 
therapie. (Fundamental problems of psychother- 
apy.) Dialectica, 1951, 5, 8-24.—The recognition of 
“Psyche” by medical men, beginning with Paracelsus 
and ending with Freud, Adler and American psycho- 
somatic medicine, opened a way for the psycho- 
therapy which is still a virgin field. It is a 
complicated dialectical process in which the physi- 
cian participates in the same degree as the patient. 
The Weltanschauung plays a great role in this 
process. “The psychotherapy extends itself .. . 
far over frames of somatic medicine and psychiatry, 
and reaches into territories which were formerly the 
domain of priests and philosophers."—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

4827. Piontkovskii, I. A. Uchenie I. P. Pavlov i 
fizicheskdia terapifa. (The theory of I. P. Pavlov 
and physical therapy.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiaiel’., 
1951, 1, 242—251.—-Soviet physiotherapy must base 
itself on Pavlovian theory and consider a number of 
essential problems suggested by the latter.—J. D. 
London. 

4828. Raimy, Victor C. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) 
Clinical methods: psychotherapy. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1952, 3, 321-350.—Literature to April, 
1951 is reviewed under the major headings: objec- 
tive research, training, group psychotherapy, non- 
directive and directive psychotherapy, psycho- 
analysis, learning and psychotherapy, and hypnosis 
and other adjuncts. The author points out 4 im- 
pressions gained in his survey: enthusiastic interest 
in the problems, lack of a systematic framework, 
increasing interest in group psychotherapy, and a 
lack of factual data on the outcome of therapeutic 
methods. 79-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

4829. Heinrich. Die Elektrokrampfbe- 
handlung im Erleben der Behandelten. (Electro- 
convulsive treatment in the experience of the pa- 
tient.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Berlin, 
1950, 2, 245—254.—How subjects under treatment 
experience electroshock is studied. Only rarely does 
knowledge begin to function immediately upon 
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awakening, indicating a certain disorientation. It 
is by degrees that the patients reconstruct their 
world by aid of incoherent, isolated perceptions. 
The feeling of unreality continues during the further 
treatment and culminates in a tormenting lack of 
self-assurance. The latter is augmented by dis- 
turbances of apperceptibility and of memory. 
States of anxiety occur more frequently than one had 
at first supposed. The patients seek to give a motive 
for their anxiety and the motive given differs with 
each individual.— F. C. Sumner. 


4830. Schneck, Jerome M. (26 W. Ninth St., 
New York, 11.) 


ee ye hypnotherapy, and 
card 12M of the Thematic Apperception Test. F. 


gen. Psychol., 1951, 44, 293-301.—Six case illustra- 
tions show clearly that a variety of hypnoanalytic 
and hypnotherapeutic contacts are refiected in 
stories offered to card 12 M by patients in hypnotic 
therapy. In both types of cases the TAT material 
offered additional clues as to the intensity of certain 
conflicts, and some aspects of the transference rela- 
tionships. The material brought forth in the 
stories was confirmed by data obtained in therapy.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


4831. Scott, W. Clifford. (Mauds Hosp., 
London, England.) Indications for and tations of 
psycho-analytic treatment. Brit. med. J., 1951, No. 
4731, 597-600.—A refresher course is given for the 
benefit of general practitioners to the end that they 
may answer the following four questions commonly 
asked doctors about psychoanalysis by their pa- 
tients: What is psychoanalysis? Who are psycho- 
analysts? What is psychoanalysis good for? How 
good is psychoanalysis?— F. C. Sumner. 


4832. Stephani-Cherbuliez, J. Transfert et con- 
tre-transfert entre malade et médecin. (Transfer 
and counter-transfer between patient and physician.) 
Praxis, 1951, 40, 346-349.—The nature and sig- 
nificance not only of conscious and unconscious 
transfer of feelings of the patient to the physician 
but also of conscious and unconscious transfer of 
feelings of the physician to the patient (counter- 
transfer) are discussed. Classified under the un- 
conscious sentiments transferred either way are: (1) 
feeling-experiences in childhood; (2) feelings re- 
pressed in childhood; (3) feelings unsatisfied in child- 
hood. Knowledge of these transfer phenomena is 
thought of greatest interest for every physician— 
and not solely for the physician specialized in psy- 
chology.— F. C. Sumner. 

4833. Woolley, Lawrence F. Review of psychi- 
atric progress 1951: occupational therapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 539-540.—‘‘The advances in 
psychiatric therapy facilitate application of occu- 
pational therapy, which is attaining status as the 
center of, and in rational agreement with, every- 
thing in the therapeutic arsenal.” 18 references.— 


N. H. Pronko. 

4834. Wortis, J Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: physiological treatment. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 518-521.—The recent revival of 


studies of brain blood flow in relation to mental 
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disease is detailed. Cerebral circulation in sleep and 
rest after sex steroids and histamine injection and as 
a consequence of electro-shock treatment is also dis- 
cussed. 61 references.— N. H. Pronko. 

4835. Yahn, Mario. (Juqueri Hosp., Sio Paulo, 
Brazil.) Apreciag6es sobre o modo de accio da 
leucotomia cerebral; relagSes entre o fisico e o 
psiquico. (Considerations on the mode of action of 
cerebral leucotomy; relations between the physical 
and the psychical.) An. portug. Psiquiat., 1951, 3, 
151-162.—Only analysis of the personality whole 
(somatopsychic, psychosomatic, sociopsychic) will 
permit more satisfactory explanations concerning 
the mode of action of the leucotomy. The author 
thinks that the results of leucotomy in so far as 
somatherapy will be limited and will have to be sup- 
plemented by association with other therapeutic 
recourses such as occupational therapy and psycho- 
therapy acting on sections of the personality which 
somatotherapeutic methods do not touch.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4612, 4797, 4872) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


4836. Bonnard, Augusta. The mother as a ther- 
apist, in a case of obsessional neurosis. In The 
psychoanalytic study of the child (see 26: 4678), 
391-408.—"“This is a description of a boy of four and 
a half years, suffering from a fairly severe obsessional 
state." The mother’s handling of this boy, under 
clinical guidance, along with treatment of his sister 
in the child guidance clinic contributed to the dis- 
appearance of his symptoms, according to the author. 

Lazar. 


4837. Harms, Ernest. Child guidance yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 129-132. 
—During the 1949-50 session a law was passed in 
New York making all child-guidance clinics psy- 
chiatric institutions. Thus one aspect of specialized 
guidance has come under misguided government 
control. That such could happen is paramount evi- 
dence of the failure of education to think in terms of 
the whole student.—R. S. Waldrop. 

4838. Levy, David M. Critical evaluation of the 
present state of child psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 481-494.—Three of the major influences 
on the development of child psychiatry in this 
country are discussed. They are the effect of the 
study of delinquency, the child guidance movement 
that grew out of it, and the influence of Adolf 
Meyer's concept of the total personality as well as 
that of psychoanalysis. The tie-up between the 
psychiatrist, social worker, and psychologist in the 
study of delinquency wielded much influence in 
determining the direction of development of child 
psychiatry.— N. H. Pronko. 

4839. Marshall, J. H. Behavior disturbances in 
children. J. S. C. med. Ass., 1951, 47, 52-56.— 
Behavior disturbances in children are divided with 
illustrative case material into two general groups: 
(1) those due to definite organic factors such as 
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encephalitis and severe brain injury; (2) those due 
largely to functional or psychological causes such as 
conflicts in the emotional life-— F. C. Sumner. 


4840. Rangell, Leo. A treatment of nightmares 
in a seven-year-old boy. In The psychoanalytic 
study of the child (see 26: 4678), 358-390.—This is a 
description of how a father effectively treated his 
son's symptoms “through the guidance of an analyst 
by letters."" The correspondence is reproduced in 
full along with verbatim notes of the course of treat- 
ment. The author's interpretations of the father’s 
letters and the rationale underlying his answers are 
presented along with an attempt at integrating this 
material into the framework of psychoanalytic 
theory. 10 references.—J. Lazar. 


4841. Schwarz, Hedy. The mother in the con- 
sulting room: notes on the psychoanalytic treatment 
of two young children. In The psychoanalytic study 
of the child (see 26: 4678), 343-357.—Inviting the 
mother of a young child to spend part of the child's 
early therapy sessions in the consultation room 
assists the mother in accepting the need for therapy, 
helps the therapist understand the child’s language 
and permits observation of parent-child interplay. 
Feeling at least partially included also helps the 
parent to accept the child’s transference to the 
therapist and may increase her own self understand- 
ing. Examples from two cases are presented. 10 
references.—IJ. Lazar. 

4842. Veiga, —. Nota previa sobre nuestras 
experiencias de psicologia aplicada a la psicopeda- 
gogia y orientacion profesional. (Preliminary note 
on our psychological experiments applied to psycho- 
pedagogy and professional orientation.) Acta pediat. 
espafiola, 1951, 10, 622-625.—In this study of the 
relation of IQ levels to therapeutic results in 117 
children (82 boys and 35 girls) with school deficiency, 
character difficulty, family conflicts, juvenile de- 
linquency, it was found that therapeutic results 
were very good in 20% of those with IQ above 100; 
good in 38% of those with IQ between 80 and 100; 
relatively improved in 12% of those with IQ lower 
than 80.—F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4438, 4878, 4880, 4893, 5094) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4843. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Die Partnerschaft 
in der Berufspsychologie. (Partnership in voca- 
tional psychology.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1951, 3(3/4), 
1-18.—Lists a number of reciprocal relationships in 
occupations. These include the relationship of 
teacher and pupil, foreman and worker, judge and 
prisoner, and many others. A “partnership” under 
this relation often has one “partner” appearing 
repeatedly, while the other role is taken by a series 
of persons. A salesperson and his successive cus- 
tomers illustrate this. The passive member of a 
“partnership’’ may foil the success of the active 
“partner.” The effectiveness of a ‘partner’ may be 
improved by training. The “partnership” relation 
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makes character and personality important in voca- 
tional guidance.—S. Adams. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


4844. —-———-. V moskovskom obshchestve 
nevropatologov i psikhiatrov. (In the Moscow 
Society of Neuropathologists and Psychiatrists.) 
Nevropatol. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(1), 101-102.— 
The meetings, held in Dec., 1950 in order to discuss 
the decreed Pavlovianization of Soviet neuro- 
pathology and psychiatry, were late in being called 
and entirely unsatisfactory. They did not expose 
previous errors in theory and practice; nor did they 
point out the grand perspectives which Pavlovian 
theory makes possible for Sovizt psychiatry. The 
failure of the meetings is due to the anti-Pavlovian 
leadership of the former directors of the Society such 
as Shmar’fan and Posvianskil, who “in the course of 
the last 2 years did not consider such extremely 
important questions as the fight against servility 
before bourgeois science and the fight against cos- 
mopolitanism, the unmasking of pseudo-scientific 
ideas in psychiatry and neuropathology, and so 
forth.” —J. D. London. 

4845. —__——. Resheniekonferenfsii nauchnykh 
sotrudnikov fsentral’nogo instituta psikhiatrii min- 
isterstva zdravookhraneniia RSFSR i vrachei nevro- 
psikhiatricheskoi bol’nitsy im. Gannushkina, sos- 
tofavsheisia 25.X11.1950 g. (Decision of the Dec. 
25, 1951 conference of the RSFSR Ministry of Public 
Health Institute of Psychiatry and the doctors of 
the Gannushkin Neuro-psychiatric Hospital.) Nev- 
ropatol. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(1), 100.—It was re- 
solved that Shmar’ian be sharply censured for his 
continued espousal of “brain pathology” even after 
the Pavlovian sessions of 1950 which decreed that 
Soviet psychiatry be Pavlovian-based. It was 
recommended that, since Shmar’ian had just con- 
fessed his errors, he be prepared to give an ‘‘elaborate 
criticism of his Thormer i views”’ which are both 
“vicious and incompatible with the theory of I. P. 
Pavlov.”’—I. D. London. 

4846. Abély, Paul. Hypothalamus et troubles 
psychiques. (Hypothalamus and psychic disturb- 
ances.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1951, 109(1:4) 417-434. 
—The hypothalamus (diencephalon) is described as 
neuro-vegetative center which plays an essential 
role as regulator and balancer of the vascular, in- 
stinctive, defensive, endocrine, and finally psychic 
functions, especially in the domain of emotions and 
affectivity. The author discusses at greater length 
the various other psychopathological syndromes in 
which there is an hypothalamic participation, namely 
manic and depressed states.— F. C. Sumner. 

4847. Biondi, Giosué. Manuale di psichiatria. 
(Manual of psychiatry.) Milano: F. Vallardi, 1950. 
x, 469 p.—The author believes that mental illnesses 
can be defined only from a somatic point of view; 
from the point of view of pure psychological symp- 
tomatology only syndromes can be distinguished. 
15 chapters of part I discuss classification and 
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general mental symptoms. The 25 chapters of 
part II consider special categories of mental dis- 
order. The work is supplemented with an appendix 
on the examination of the patient.—A. Manoil. 


4848. Bleuler, Eugen Paul. Textbook of 9m 
chiatry. New York: Dover, 1951. xxvi, 635 p. 
$7.50.—A reissue of A. A. Brill’s authorized transla- 
tion first published in 1924. A new biographical 
sketch of Bleuler has been written by Jacob Shatzky. 
There is also a selective bibliography of Bleuler’s 
writings.—A. J. Sprow. 

4849. Carp, E. A. D. E. Psychopathologische 
opsporingen. (Psychopathological investigations.) 
Amsterdam: Strengholt, 1951. 276 p. Hfl. 12.— 
Results of investigations in the psychopathological 
field made by the author during several years of his 
activity as a practising psychiatrist and head of the 
Leyden Psychiatric University Clinic. In this book 
are brought together the investigations in the field 
of children’s psychopathology, social medicine, the 
science of neurosis, and psycho-analysis. 15 refer- 
ences.— M. Dresden. 


4850. Chernorufskil, M. V. Uchenie o vyssheli 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti i klinika vnutrennikh bolezneli. 
(Theory of higher nervous activity and the clinics of 
internal ills.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 
74-85.—The question of reconstituting Soviet medi- 
cine, medical psychology, etc. on Pavlovian bases is 
discussed. The idea of ‘“‘nervism” in the origin and 
course of disease processes is particularly stressed. 
Success in the theoretical transformation of Soviet 
medicine is assured because of utilization of ‘‘only 
the correct methods of dialectical materialism and 
those of the philosophical Weltanschauung of 
Marxism-Leninism, confirmed and developed in the 
remarkable works of I. V. Stalin and in particular in 
his new works devoted to linguistics.” —J. D. London. 


4851. Doyle, Kathleen. When mental illness 
strikes your family. Publ. Affairs Pamphi., 1951, 
No. 172. 32 p. 25¢.—A discussion in lay terms of 
the nature of mental illness, its cause, frequency of 
occurrence, common symptomatology and many 
related matters. Several case studies are sum- 
marized. Sources from whom help may be secured 
when mental illness occurs in a member of the 
family and what to do when the patient returns 
home. Should prove useful to laymen who are 
completely lost when mental illness hits home.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4852. Ebaugh, Franklin G., & O’Hearne, John 
J. Review of psychiatric progress 1951: psychiatric 
education. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 547-549.— 
Advances during 1951 in the areas of both under- 
graduate and graduate training in psychiatry are 
reviewed. A need for public education is stated. 8 
references.— N. H. Pronko. 


4853. Esser, P.H. Karakterkennis en neurosen- 
leer. (Character knowledge and the science of 
neurosis.) Kampen: Kok, 1951. 185 p. Hfl. 6.90. 
—An introduction to psychiatric-psychologic think- 
ing of the last few decades, specially intended for 
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practical psychologists, in which, apart from the 
problem of contrasts, manifesting itself in concep- 
tions such as Realitdtsprinzip—Lustprinzip, Ich—Es, 
persona—anima, etc. The author deals with char- 
acter-analysis, typology, depth-psychology and ex- 
perimental methods of investigation.— M. Dresden. 

4854. Ewell, John W., Munson, Paul L., & 
Salter, William T. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Endocrinopathy during education for professional 
careers: effects of therapy. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 458-468.—23 references. 
(See 26: 5023.) 


4855. Gilfarovskii, V. A. Razvitie idei I. P. 
Pavlova v psikhiatrii. (Development of the ideas of 
I. P. Pavlov in psychiatry.) Nevropatol. i Psikhiatr., 
1951, 20(1), 8-11.—Soviet psychiatry is in the 
process of successful transformation into a psy- 
chiatry based on Pavlovian principles. Meanwhile, 
Soviet psychiatrists must avoid a merely declarative 
espousal of Pavlovianism. Sleep and suggestive 
therapies are superior methods. Insulin shock 
treatment does not violate Pavlovian conceptions. 
Leucotomy is theoretically without foundation and 
anti-Pavlovian. On learning of the banning of 
leucotomy in the USSR, Czechoslovakian psychi- 
atrists quickly abandoned the method. Thus “is 
witnessed again the triumph of the ideas of I. P. 
Pavlov.”—I. D. London. 


4856. Grashchenkov, N.I. Plan raboty zhurnala 
na 1951 god. (Work plan of the journal for the year 
1951.) Nevropatol. i Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(1), 6-7.— 
The resolutions of the joint session of the USSR 
Acad. Sci. & the USSR Acad. Med. Sci., held during 
June and July of 1951 and those of the session of 
the USSR Acad. Med. Sci., held in Oct., 1950 require 
that ‘“‘Soviet medical science and, therefore, its com- 
ponent part—neuropathology and psychiatry’’ be 
developed ‘‘on the basis of the progressive physiologi- 
cal theory of I. P. Pavlov.”” The journal Neuro- 
pathology and Psychiatry must adopt those measures 
necessary to bring its contents and policy into line 
with these resolutions. A list of recommendations in 
behalf of the Pavlovianization of the journal is 
included.—J. D. London. 


4857. Harper, Edward O., & Schiff, Edward J. 
Review of psychiatric progress 1951: military psy- 
chiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 546-547.— 
“Despite the warfare in Korea and the problems 
arising out of mobilization, the number of articles 
dealing with various aspects of military psychiatry 
has not been large during the year.” 9 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


4858. Kallmann, Franz J. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: heredity and eugenics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 500-503.—Studies in the 
following areas are reviewed: twin studies of psy- 
chiatric interest, other genetic and demographic 
studies and eugenic population problems. 62-item 
bibliography.— N. H. Pronko. 


4859. Klein, D. B. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) Abnormal psychology. New York: Holt, 
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1951. xvii, 589 p. $4.75.—A revision of mY ow 
Conklin’s ‘Principles of abnormal psychology” 

10: 1487). Chapters discuss scientibe mye Alp on 
and concept of abnormality; a psychodynamic ap- 
proach to abnormal behavior; abnormalities of sensa- 
tion and perception, memory and speech, volition 
and intellect, and the abnormally endowed; dream, 
hypnosis, and abnormal suggestibility; psychoneu- 
rotic, functional psychotic, and structural psychotic 
disorders; therapy: psychoanalytic, non-directive, 
experimental, physiochemical, and surgical.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

4860. Koch, Gerhard. (U. Titibingen, Germany.) 
Métodos de trabalho e resultados das investigacSes 
da escola de Ernst Kretschmer. (Work methods 
and results of investigations of Ernest Kretschmer’s 
school.) An. portug. Psiquiat., 1951, 3, 120-150.—A 
brief survey is given of the more important research 
methods and results of Kretschmer’s school during 
the last years. In the first part are discussed ques- 
tions and problems arising from the polydimensional 
approach in the diagnosis and therapy of the endo- 
genous psychoses. In the second part a detailed 
presentation of the methods of psychotherapy (frac- 
tionated active hypnosis, exercise of active hyp- 
nosis by stages) and their application. The third 
part is devoted to a brief survey of the purely 
neurological researches. A bibliography of all the 
works published by Ernst Kretschmer and his school 
up to Dec. 1950 is added.— F. C. Sumner. 


4861. Langworthy, Orthello R. Review of psy- 
chiatric progress 1951: neuropathology, endocrin- 
ology, and biochemistry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 
108, 504-507.—Theoretical and practical advances 
during 1951 are indicated in the fields of neuro- 
pathology, endocrinology and biochemistry. /71- 
item bibliography.— N. H. Pronko. 

4862. Leyritz, J. L’équilibre acide-base des 
malades mentaux (par la méthode de Goiffon). 
(The acid-base equilibrium of mental patients (by 
the method of Goiffon).) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1951, 
109(1:3), 309-315.—Examination of the acid-base 
equilibrium (Goiffon’s method) of a number of 
mental patients revealed disequilibration. With 
correction of this disequilibration with mandelium 
(an acidifier), the alkalosis, the colibacillosis and 
feeling of insecurity disappear. Thus mental 
abnormalities are viewed in the light either of 
acidosis or of alkalosis. Mental states are physio- 
psychological states. Pure psychology is a danger- 
ous abstraction for the physician and still more for 
the patient whom he treats.— F. C. Sumner. 

4863. Lhermitte, Jean. Visual hallucination of 
the self. Brit. med. J., 1951, No. 4704, 431-434.— 
Visual hallucination of the self or autoscopy is 
characterized. The state of drowsiness as well as 
anxiety facilitate its onset. Literary portrayals of 
the phenomenon of the double are reviewed. A 
personal case is presented. Literary geniuses who 
have best described the double were singularly ill or 
insane. The role of body image in hallucination of 
self is briefly discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 
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4864. Overholser, Winfred. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: administrative and forensic psy- 
chiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 544-546.—A 
number of papers that appeared during 1951 in the 
fields of administrative and forensic psychiatry are 
hereby discussed. 41-item bibliography.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

4865. Sackler, Raymond R., Sackler, Mortimer 
D., van Ophuijsen, Johan H. W., Co Tui & 
Sackler, Arthur M. (Creedmoor State Hosp., 
Queens Village, N. Y.) Endocrinologic orientation 
to psychiatric disorder. Part Il. An appraisal of 
the current status of histamine biochemotherapy in 
psychiatry and the theoretical significance of its 
effects. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 5-14 
—After a brief resume of how histamine biochemo- 
therapy may be used, the authors report that im- 
provement has been recorded in from 24% to 50% 
in various studies with more than 500 psychiatric 
patients. Improvement, when achieved, varies 
quantitatively and qualitatively with individual 
patients. Differences in histamine tolerance seem 
to demarcate biochemically the psychotic from the 
psychoneurotic, e.g., the schizophrenics tolerate at 
least 50% more histamine than the psychoneurotics. 
Histamine tolerance varies with the severity of ill- 
ness, and is increased in the presence of agitation.— 
G. A. Muench. 

4866. Schachter, M. Travaux étrangers de 
neurologie, psychiatrie et psycho-pathologie; revue 
critique. (Foreign works on neurology, psychiatry 
and psycho-pathology.) Arch. int Neurol., 1951, 70 
81-90.—Some foreign (non-French) works appearing 
in 1950-51 in neurology, psychiatry, and normal and 
pathological psychology are abstracted with critical 
comment.— F. C. Sumner. 

4867. Schwab, Robert S. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Electroencephalography in clinical 
practice. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1951, 195 p. 
$6.50.—This book discusses the uses and limitations 
of EEG in relationship to diseases of the nervous 
system, and as such is directed to neurologists, in- 
ternists, neurosurgeons, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists. A compact historical summary and 
elementary neurophysiology receive 20 pages; nor- 
mal and abnormal records receive equally brief 
treatment. There is a more detailed chapter on 
techniques. Eclectic chapters deal with the EEG in 
epilepsy and neurological and neurosurgical applica- 
tions. The somewhat limited value of EEG in psy- 
chiatry is reviewed, followed by a brief chapter 
dealing with other research applications. There is a 
concluding chapter touching on laboratory organiza- 
tion, finances, interpretation of records, and the 
dilemma of the Ph.D. in clinical work. Glossary, 
selected references, index.—C. E. Henry. 

4868. U. S. National Institute of Mental Health. 
Patients in State mental hospitals: 1949. Ment. 
Hlth. Stat., Current Rep., Ser IMH-B52, No. 1, 13 p. 
—Data on first admissions, average daily population, 
population movement, capacity ratios, and ex- 
penditures reported by State mental hospitals for 
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1949 are reported. First admission rates are given 
by diagnosis.—C. M. Louttit. 

4869. van i mapas J. H. W. A new phase in 
clinical try. Part I and introduction. Endo- 
crinologic orientation to psychiatric disorders. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 1-4-—The 1951 
volume of this journal is dedicated to the recently 
deceased author of the first article in the March 
issue. This article contains the author's introductory 
remarks presented at a Round Table Meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association in 1950. The 
remarks suggest that the pendulum of interest in 
psychiatry may be swinging away from the so-called 
dynamics of a psychologic nature to interest in 
physical phenomena in understanding psychiatric 
disorders. The other papers presented at the round 
table concern studies carrying out this thesis, 
particularly in disturbances of a biochemical nature. 
Spanish & French summaries.—G. A. Muench. 

4870. Zubin, Joseph. (Psychiatric Inst., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Abnormalities of behavior. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1952, 3, 261-282.—Literature 
to April, 1951 is reviewed under headings which 
“deal with the four outstanding currents in the field 
of abnormality of behavior of the last year.” These 
fields are: alteration of brain structure and function; 
alterations in the internal environment; behavioral 
accompaniments of life-stress; and genetically in- 
fluenced disorders. 68-item bibliography.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


4871. Albert, K., Hoch, P., & Waelsch, H. 
Glutamic acid and mental deficiency. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 471-491.—Mentally defective 
school children were given daily doses of glutamic 
acid and placebo in alternating periods. A very 
significant change in IQ resulted from glutamic acid 
administration (P 0.001). Results with individuals 
in the high IQ range were equivocal. Significance 
of the results is discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 

4872. Alderdice, E. T., & Butler, A. J. (Ontario 
Hospital School, Otillia.) An analysis of the 
formance of mental defectives on the R 
Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 56, 
609-614.—As a result of the examination of 104 
high-grade mental defectives (Binet IQ range 50 to 
75) the following conclusions were drawn with 
respect to the two intelligence tests administered: 
(1) The diagnostic signs for mental deficiency devised 
by Wechsler are not sufficiently reliable for use with 
a moron group of institutionalized mental defec- 
tives. (2) Only the verbal scale of the Wechsler (I) is 
suitable for checking scores on the Binet (M). 
(3) Factor analysis demonstrates that all of the 
performance tests on the Wechsler are measuring a 
common factor independent of that measured by 
the Stanford-Binet and by the verbal scale.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

4873. Arbitman, Herman D. (Training School, 
Vineland, N. J.) The present status of glutamic 
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acid therapy for mental deficiency. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1952, 48, 187-199.—The literature since 1943 
is reviewed to illustrate the lack of controls in 
studies reported and the necessity for follow-up 
studies. Present trend of studies indicates that the 
therapy does not appreciably raise the level of 
mental functioning. 45-item bibliography.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4874. Blackwell, Ernestine B., Wheeler, John L., 
& Young, R. David. (The Brown Schools, Austin, 
Texas.) A study of frustration in a resident living 
center for exceptional children. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1952, 56, 622-629.—This study reports the 
results of an investigation of the import of cultural 
demands on the individual in a controlled milieu.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


4875. Grebler, Anne Marie. Parental attitudes 
toward mentally retarded children. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1952, 56, 475—-483.—An experimental study of 
parental attitudes towards mental retardates is 
described. The intricacy of their problems is 
revealed and the importance of their attitudes toward 
the child are emphasized. The author suggests that 
many of these parents can be helped by counseling 
and therapy.—V. M. Staudt. 

4876. Hollinshead, Merrill T. (Public Schools, 
Newark, N. J.) Patterns of social competence in 
older mental retardates. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 
56, 603-608.—This paper records the writer's im- 
pressions concerning the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. He offers objective data with respect to the 
relationship between social maturity and one aspect 
of environmental incentive.—V. M. Staudt. 

4877. Ingalls, Theodore H. (Harvard U., Sch. 
Publ. Health, Boston, Mass.) Mongolism. poe pt 
Amer., 1952, 186(2), 60-66.—Mongolism is one of a 
variety of congenital developmental anomalies for 
which the first 3 months of pregnancy appear to be 
critical. Experiments on intrauterine anoxia of 
mice are described which may offer a method of in- 
vestigation of such congenital anomalies.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


4878. Kanner, Leo. Review of psychiatric pro- 
gress 1951: Child psychiatry. Mental deficiency. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 523-526.—Periodicals 
and books in the areas of child psychiatry and 
mental deficiency published during 1951 are treated 
summarily. 45 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


4879. Loewy, Herta. The retarded child: a guide 
for parents and teachers. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 160 p. $3.75.—Presents methods 
for training retarded children, with a plea to beware 
too early and too definite classification: particularly 
classification which may relegate the child to the 
“uneducable” before adolescence.— L. J. Stone. 


4880. Malzberg, Benjamin. Some characteristics 
of mental defectives examined by the child guid- 
ance clinics of the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene. Amer. J. ment Def., 1952, 56, 
510-518.—The results of an analysis of 4546 new 
cases examined in child guidance clinics of the N. Y. 
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State Department of Mental Hygiene during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1950 are presented.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

4881. National Association for Mental Health, 
London. Children who can never go to school: 
some suggestions on home training. London: 
Author, 1950. 15 p. 9d.—A very brief discussion 
of the problems encountered by parents of mentally 
defective children and suggestions on how some of 
these difficulties should be resolved. Several ap- 
pendices include such items as a case study; discus- 
sion of legal provisions affecting mentally defective 
children; a list of suggested equipment for use in 
training the mentally defective child; and an outline 
for recording development and progress in the care of 
such children. A suggested list of useful books and 
pamphlets and a list of parents’ associations of 
interest to the parents of retarded children are 
included.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4882. O’Connor, N. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Neuroticism and emotional instability in 
high-grade male defectives. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychtat., 1951, 14, 226-230.—104 high-grade adoles- 
cent defective boys living in a hospital were tested 
with cognitive, personality and motor tests in order 
to predict a psychiatric rating of emotional in- 
stability. About 43% of the sample were unstable 
and 12% neurotic. A low but significant correlation 
was found between the progressive matrices test 
and a psychiatric rating of emotional instability. 
Instability may be a mild form of neurosis.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4883. Rain, Margaret E. (Training School, 
Vineland, N. J.) Development of social maturity in 
familial and non-familial mentally deficient children. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1952, 48, 177-185.—Comparison 
of 31 familial children with 31 non-familial matched 
for CA and MA showed the non-familial child lower 
in social age and social quotient, this inferiority 
being attributable mainly to lower scores on the 
locomotion area of the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. The non-familial children were higher in the 
area of general self-help.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4884. Roewer, William E. (Southern Wisconsin 
Colony and Training School, Union Grove.) A pro- 
gram for the trainable mentally deficient child. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 56, 551-559.—This pro- 
gram developed at the Wisconsin Colony and Train- 
ing School was designed to serve those individuals 
aged about 8 to 16 years, with an intelligence quo- 
tient range about 35 to 50, and with mental ages 
about 3.5 to 8.0 who do not require complete 
custodial care but cannot benefit from academic 
study. The objectives and highlights of the cur- 
riculum are described.—V. M. Staudt. 


4885. Sheller, Erik, & @ster, Jakob. (Uni- 
versity Hospital, Copenhagen.) Eye symptoms in 
Mongolism. Acta ophthal. Kbh., 1951, 29, 149-161. 
—Study of the incidence of eye symptoms among 
81 institutionalized patients exhibiting typical 
Mongolism showed ar and outward slant of the 
palpebraljfissures in 71%, whereas it could be char- 
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acterized as narrow in only 10%. Epicanthus was 
observed in 21% and blepharitis or blepharo- 
conjunctivitis in 67%. Iris color was blue or grey 
in 88%, brown in 12%. Other pathologies were 
frequent.— F. C. Sumner. 


4886. Sloan, William, & Raskin, Allen. (Lincoln 
(JU.) State School and Colony.) A study of certain 
concepts in high grade mental defectives. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1952, 56, 638-642.—A series of 12 ques- 
tions was compiled to sample fears, wishes, moral 
attitudes, practicality, concepts of companionship, 
concepts of greatness, level of aspiration, positive 
and negative identifications, and entertainment level. 
These were administered to 91 male and 30 female 
adult mental defectives and their replies were com- 
pared with those of a normal group of 22 boys and 
25 girls of similar MA approximately 8-3 years. 
The adult defectives appeared to be more mature 
than the normal children in their ego ideal identifica- 
tions, level of aspiration with respect to vocational 
choice, “fears,” wishes, and practicality. These 
findings point up the need for considering factors 
other than intelligence per se in evaluating the 
maturational level of the adult defective—V. M. 
Staudt. 

4887. van Hove, Werner. Sur la corrélation entre 
le développement intellectuel et la psychomotricité 
chez l’enfant anormal. (Correlation between intel- 
lectual and psychomotor development in the 
abnormal child.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1951, 18, 
215-220.—A study of 77 retarded children reveals 
anomalies of psychomotor development in 50%, 
with particular emphasis on speed. A correlation of 
.61 between motor and intellectual development 
underlines the need of specific psychomotor treat- 
ment.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4888. Weingold, Joseph T. Parents’ groups and 
the problem of mental retardation. Amer. /. ment. 
Def., 1952, 56, 484-492.—Three problems are 
discussed in this paper: (1) the formation of Parents’ 
Groups, (2) what the parents think are the essential 
features of a community program for the mentally 
retarded, and (3) what Parents’ Groups can do to 
help bring about such a program.—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 4805, 5033) 
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4889. Abély, Xavier; Schmitz, B., & Delteil, P. 

criture en miroir de mécanisme psychologique. 
(Mirror writings as psychological mechanism.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1951, 109(1:2) 201-203.—A case 
of mirror writting in a woman, 48 years of age, is pre- 
sented. The patient has come to achieve this phe- 
nomenon with a remarkable skill and extraordinary 
rapidity, writes as easily with the right hand as with 
the left, although she is not otherwise lefthanded. It 
is impossible to give precise notions as to cause and 
beginning of this practice which has necessitated a 
quite long training. Her own statements are change- 
able and contradictory. The content of these writ- 
ings reveals obviously her thoughts and appears to 
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serve as an exteriorization of her desires. The 
author believes the mirror writing in this case is the 
result of deliberate practice and not that it is spon- 
taneous.— F. C. Sumiuter. 


4890. Beerstecher, Ernest, Jr., Sutton, H. Eldon; 
Berry, Helen Kirby; Brown, Duane ; Reed, 
Janet; Rich, Gene B; Berry, L. Joe; & 
ood J. (U. Texas, Austin.) Biochemical in- 
dividuality. V. Explorations with respect to the 
metabolic patterns of compulsive drinkers. Arch. 
Biochem., 1950, 29, 27-40.—Data are reported from 
the investigation of approx. 60 metabolic items over a 
period of a month in a group of 4 alcoholics and 8 
nonalcoholic controls. Six of the items studied show 
significant differences at the 5% level between al- 
coholics and nonalcoholics. The data strongly indi- 
cate that compulsive drinkers possess certain com- 
mon metabolic features. Of the items studied, those 
that appear to be associated with alcoholism are: 
elevated Na and uric acid in the saliva; elevated 
urinary hippuric acid, uric acid, citric acid, unidenti- 
fied weak acids, thiamine, pH, and pigment; in- 
creased Mg in the blood serum; decreased urinary 
gonadotropin, taurine, and citrulline; decreased P in 
the blood serum and increased taste sensitivity to 
NaCl.—Authors’ summary. 


4891. Bowman, Karl M. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: Alcohol. Geriatrics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 529-532.—Methods of study 
and treatment of alcoholics and a literature survey 
of problems of gerontology and geriatrics are sum- 
marized for the year 1951. 17 references.— N. H. 
Pronko. 


4892. Coélho Filho, Heronides. Narco-anflise 
em alcoolistas. (Narcoanalysisin alcoholics.) Neu- 
robiologia, Pernambuco, 1948, 11, 411-423.—S5 cases 
of alcoholism are presented in illustration of the use 
of narcoanalysis as a diagnostic procedure for dis- 
covering possible causal factors of psychogenic order 
as well as of the use of narcoanalysis for therapeutic 
purposes. All the patients, save one who mani- 
fested a constitutional flair for alcohol, had Oedipus 
complex in the sense of difficulty with father, mother, 
or younger brother who curtailed one’s freedom. 
Common to all the cases is a gradual disinterest for 
reality and a regression of the libido to the oral 
phase. In all the patients a distinct decline in 
genital potency is verified.— F. C. Sumner. 


4893. David, Myriam, & Appell, Geneviéve. 
Observation et traitement d’un cas d’arriération 
psychogéne. (Observation and treatment of a case 
of psychogenic retardation). Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1951, 18, 205—-215.—A two-year-old child, born pre- 
maturely of a schizophrenic mother, suffered con- 
tinual abandonment trauma from birth. Therapy, 
traced through five fluctuating phases, within 18 
months produced marked positive development. 
However, in view of the extensive trauma, poor 
heredity, and fragile personality structure, prog- 
nosis for satisfactory adult adjustment is poor.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 


26: 4890-4898 


4894. Davini, Vittorio. (U. Genoa, Italy.) Con- 
tributo alla conoscenza del delirio zooantropico. 
(Contribution to the knowledge of zoanthropic de- 
lusion.) Siést. nerv., Genoa, 1950, 2, 329-336.—Two 
cases of zoanthropic delusion or delusion of trans- 
formation into animals are described. Theories of 
Ingegnieros, Ribot, and others are reviewed. The 
author suggests the importance in the genesis of this 
delusion (1) of depersonalization phenomenon, (2) of 
anomalous persistence of old beliefs and supersti- 
tions, and (3) of the frequent presence of a certain 
degree of mental deficiency.— F. C. Sumner. 


4895. Delgado, Honorio, & Carrillo-Broatch, A. 
El disulfuro de tetraetiltiuram (Antabus) en el 
tratamiento del alcoholismo crénico. (Disulfide of 
tetra-ethyl-thiuram (Antabuse) in the treatment of 
chronic alcoholism.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1950, 13, 498-506.—The history of antabuse treat- 
ment of chronic alcoholism is reviewed prior to the 
presentation of the first 6 cases so treated by the 
authors. The treatment was successful in all 6 
cases owing to the time used in the treatment (rather 
long), to the psychotherapy instituted, and to the 
assistance of the families.— F. C. Sumner. 

4896. Farrar, Clarence B. Suicide. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1951, 12, 79-88.—Although psychic 
stress is often at the root of suicide, one should not 
generalize in terms of cause since many suicides have 
resulted from very logical and well-integrated think- 
ing. The author discusses the various motivations 
involved in suicide, and emphasizes that each situa- 
tion is a case by itself and must be so studied and 
dealt with. In the treatment of the suicidal patient, 
the underlying mental condition is the focus of at- 
tention, and psychotherapy may well be successful 
when regard to the peculiar individual features of 
each patient is duly considered.—G. A. Muench. 

4897. Furmanski, A. R. Dynamic concepts of 
migraine: a character study of one hundred pa- 
tients. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1952, 67, 23-31.—Study of the character patterns 
of 65 women and 35 men suffering from migraine 
indicates, when viewed according to psychoanalytic 
principles, the presence of marked narcissism and 
well-developed aggressive instincts. Frustrated in 
satisfying affect hunger the patients early developed 
marked ambivalences and rigid superegos. ‘‘In all 
cases the migraine attacks began when hostilities 
accumulated beyond the. . . capacity for tolerance 
of frustration. Migraine is considered a vegetative 
neurosis.""— L. A. Pennington. 


4898. Gorsheleva, L. S. Vlifanie dlitel’nogo sna 
na izmeneniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti vyzvannye 
stafilokokkovym toksinom u krys. (The influence 
of prolonged sleep on changes in higher nervous ac- 
tivity caused by staphylococcus toxin in rats.) 
Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 423-435.—Stand- 
ard staphylococcus toxin, subcutaneously injected 
in dosage of 5 c.c. per kg weight, brings on “‘diffuse 
inhibition in the cortex of the brain.’’ Unconditioned 
reflexes are intensified and a number of autonomic 
disturbances are to be observed. Since diffuse inhi- 
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bition is a form of ‘‘protective inhibition in response 
to the action of the staphylococcus toxin,” the appli- 
cation of prolonged narcotic sleep was indicated by 
way of therapy. In a majority of 10 injected rats 
such sleep reduced the effects of staphylococcal in- 
toxication and shortened its duration as compared to 
10 control animals, similarly injected, but not 
narcotized.—I. D. London. 


4899. Gutiérrez-Noriega, C., & Zapata Ortiz, V. 
Estudio de la inteligencia en sujetos habituados a 
la coca. (A study of the intelligence of subjects 
addicted to coca.) Rev. Farmacol. Med. exper., 1948, 
1, 32-68.—lIntelligence tests administered to 350 
coca addicts revealed very low 1Q’s (67 on the aver- 
age with mean mental age of 7 years and 6 months). 
The IQ’s were lower the longer the addiction. 
Attentive capacity was lower the longer the addic- 
tion. It is suggested that coca-addiction is one of 
the important factors contributing to the intellectual 
impairment. 61 references.—F. C. Sumner. 


4900. Laycock, S. R. (U. Saskaichewan, Saska- 
toon.) Homosexuality—a mental hygiene problem. 
Canad. med. Ass. J., 1950, 63, 245-250.—The homo- 
sexual is differentiated from the sex invert: homo- 
sexuality is acquired while sex inversion is inborn. 
How homosexuals get that way and how to help 
homosexuals are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


4901. Persky, Harold (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.), Grinker, Roy R., Mirsky, I. Arthur, & 
Gamm, Stanford R. Life situations, emotions and 
the excretion of hippuric acid in anxiety states. Res. 
Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 297-306.— 
(See 26: 5023.) 

4902. Scotti, P. (U. Genoa, Italy.) Lo sviluppo 
morale del bambino. (The moral development of 
the child.) Minerva pediat., 1951, 3(2), 135-136.— 
17 cases of children and adolescents exhibiting a 
great variety of psychological and moral anomalies 
in development are cited and some practical applica- 
tions of medico-pedagogy in such cases are illus- 
trated.— F. C. Sumner. 

4903. Seguin, C. Alberto. El tetra-etil-tiuram- 
disulfito en el tratamiento del alcoholismo ; primeros 
resultados. (Tetra-ethyl-thiuram-disulfide (anta- 
buse) in the treatment of alcoholism; first results.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 465-478.— 
The pharmacology of tetra-ethyl-thiuram-disulfide 
(antabuse), the mode of administration, the effects 
of the drug immediately after ingestion of alcohol, 
and its mode of action are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


4904. Simpson, George. (City Coll. of New 
York.) Methodological problems in determining 
the aetiology of suicide. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 
658-663.—Following a statement of the psycho- 
analytic viewpoint on the etiology of suicide, a 
variety of research problems intended to clarify the 
relationship between psychoanalytic theory and 
sociological theory are presented.—W. W. Charters, 
Jr. 

4905. Sinkevich, Z. L. O nekotorykh narusheni- 
fakh vzaimodeistvifa pervol i vtoroi korkovykh 
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*nykh sistem pri khronicheskom alkogolizme. 
(On several disturbances of the interaction of the 
first and second signal systems in cases of chronic 
alcoholism.) Zh. vyssh. neren. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 
608-616.—Investigation of the “interaction of the 
first and second cortical signal systems” in chronic 
alcoholics discloses the phenomenon of ‘‘excessive 
[zapredel’noe ] inhibition,” against the background 
of which “paradoxal and leveling [uravnitel’naia ] 
phases” are to be observed in varying degrees. 
Treatment brings about the “reéstablishment of the 
work-capacity of the cortical cells,” “the erasure of 
the phenomenon of excessive inhibition” and of the 
phasic states.—J. D. London. 


4906. Smith, Milton G., & Zawadski, Bohdan. 
(City Coll., New York.) A case of stage fright, 
originating at the age of seven, relieved with the 
aid of hypnotic recall and ial regression. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1951, 45, 71-82.—Four hypnotic ses- 
sions with a 20 year old woman are presented which 
mainly concern the unearthing of repressed ma- 
terial by hypnotic recall and partial regression. The 
author emphasizes the evidence of superiority of 
hypnotic recall over waking recall and of resistance 
to recall.— M. J. Stanford. 


4907. Stern, Max M. Pavor nocturnus. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1951, 32, 302-309.—A simplified ex- 
position of the process underlying pavor nocturnus 
is given. A later paper will examine the complexities 
of the psychic superstructure of this phenomenon.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


4908. Straker, M. (Jewish General Hosp., Mon- 
treal, Canada.) The management of depressions. 
Canad. med. Ass. J., 1950, 63, 441-446.—With re- 
spect to depressions, the signs, symptoms, precipitat- 
ing factors, pathogenesis, and the interplay between 
environmental stress and the vulnerable personality 
are discussed. Management methods are described. 
The encouraging results of ambulatory electroshock 
in depressions carried out at the author’s hospital 
during the past 30 months are reported.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


4909. Strel’chuk, I. V. Opyt primeneniia dlitel’- 
nogo sna i izucheniia viifanifa ego na vysshuiii 
nervnuii defatel’nost’ pri morfinizme. (An experi- 
mental application of prolonged sleep and study 
of its influence on higher nervous activity in cases of 
morphinism.) Zh. vyssh. nerv. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 
383-391.—Abstention in morphine addicts gives 
rise to sharply expressed “protective inhibition” 
against whose background may be noted ‘ ‘phasic 
states (the equalizing and paradoxal phases).” This 
circumstance, according to Pavlov, is an indicator 
for therapy by prolonged sleep. 5 to 10 day sleep 
periods permitted painless demorphinization and 
prevented severe complications frequently to be 
observed during the period of abstention. The 
treatment was combined with subsequent psycho- 
therapy and a program of general upbuilding. In 
18 of the 22 patients there were observed positive 
results after treatment lasting from 6 months to 
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2 years: restoration of work capacity and the cession 
of the morphine habit.—J. D. London. 


4910. Strel’chuk, I. V. Terapevticheskie uslovnye 
sviazi pri khronicheskom alkogolizme. (Therapeutic 
conditioned connections associated with chronic 
alcoholism.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 
267—279.— Methods of developing conditioned nause- 
ous, vomiting, or “emotionally negative’ reactions 
to alcohol in chronic alcoholics are described. 5 to 
40 combinations of alcohol with subcutaneous injec- 
tions of apomorphine sufficed in a majority of 
cases to bring about conditioned vomiting. Unless 
reinforced, the conditioned reaction extinguished. 
Because of the ill-effects of apomorphine, ipecacuana 
and emitine have been substituted with considerable 
success. The best method, however, is the develop- 
ment of conditioned vomiting by verbal suggestion 
and reinforcement in the hypnotic state combined 
with prolonged hypnotic sleep. Follow up studies 
show good results.—J. D. London. 

4911. Viana, Mé4rio Gongalves. Psicologia do 
medo. (Psychology of fear.) Porto, Portugal: 
Domingos Barreira, n. d. 509 p.—The author dis- 
cusses fear from a wide variety of points of view, 
including the nature of fear, its functions, a variety 
of special fears,.and its expression in literature and 
among a number of different social groups.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

4912. World Health Organization. Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health. Sub-committee on 
Alcoholism. Alcoholism. World Hith. Org. techn. 
Rep. Ser., 1951, No. 42, 24 p.—This report of the first 
session of the Sub-committee deals with the pre- 
ventives and early treatment of alcoholism. Both 
psychotherapy and pharmacological treatment are 
considered.—J. C. Franklin. 

4913. World Health Organization. Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health. Sub-committee on Al- 
coholism. Alcoholism: a public-health problem. 
Chron. World Hlth. Org., 1951, 5, 221-252.—Alcohol- 
ism is defined and its 3 developmental stages 
described. The Committee then discusses treatment 
methods and needed research on alcoholism. Recom- 
mendations are made for action by WHO in the 
dissemination of information on alcoholism.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

4914. Zulliger, Hans. Ein “milieukranker” 
Knabe. (A “milieusick” boy.) Gesundh. u. Wohlf., 
1951, 31, 278—-289.—An intelligent boy is retarded at 
school and suffers from an anxiety state owing to 
unfortunate family circumstances (marital conflict 
of parents, etc.). Methods of psychotherapy used in 
the case are explained.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4443, 4612, 4653) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 
4915. Gismondi, A. (Civil Hosp., Genoa, Italy.) 
Intorno alle lalonevrosi benigne del bambino. 
(Concerning mild speech impairments of neurotic 
origin in the child.) Minerva pediat., 1951, 3(2), 98. 
—Attention of pediatricians and physicians is called 
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to a transitory speech disorder which appears in 
children of both sexes generally in the third year of 
life and which resembles stuttering. Its charac- 
teristics permit of an easy differentiation from true 
stuttering. The disturbance appears to be without 
apparent cause or to be in consequence of fright or 
other psychic trauma. The prognosis is absolutely 
favorable.— F. C. Sumner. 

4916. Loosli-Usteri, M. (Institut des Sciences de 
l’Education, Geneva, Switzerland.) Gabrielle: un 
cas de bégaiement guéri par méthode du jeu projec- 
tif. (Gabrielle: a case of stuttering and recovery 
through projective play.) Encéphale, 1951, 40, 498- 
543.—The author describes the case of a neurotic 
girl, eight years old, with a clinical complaint of 
stuttering. Two two-week periods of intensive play 
therapy, separated by a six-months’ interval, 
brought complete remission of the symptom and 
considerable improvement in the child’s behavior. 
Rorschach protocols are presented in full and 
general aspects of projective play therapy are dis- 
cussed in some detail—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also abstract 5033) 


CrimE & DELINQUENCY 


4917. Bettelheim, Bruno, & Sylvester, Emmy. 
Delinquency and morality. In The psychoanalytic 
study of the child (see 26: 4678), 329-342.—Using 
case materials for illustration, the authors suggest 
that delinquency in children may sometimes stem 
from moralistic bases, and points to the condition of 
“declining morality’ in our society as one of the 
causes of children’s misunderstanding the mores. 2 
references.—IJ. Lazar. 

4918. Eissler, K. R. Ego-psychological implica- 
tions of the psychoanalytic treatment of delinquents. 
In The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 26: 4678), 
97—121.—With Freud’s method of analysis consid- 
ered as a model, the author points out the necessity 
of using widely divergent techniques in some cases. 
The psychoanalysis of delinquents is divided into (1) 
a preparatory phase, which functions to prepare the 
patient for (2) the ‘‘model’’ phase, during which the 
usual analytic procedures employed with neurotics 
are used. The main goal in the first phase is the 
establishment of transference; whereas neurotics 
do this easily, transference must be actively pro- 
voked with delinquents.—J. Lazar. 


4919. Gillin, J. L. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Predicting outcome of adult probationers in Wis- 
consin. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 550-553.—- 
After reviewing a number of studies attempting to 
predict successes and failures of probationers in 
Wisconsin, the author concludes that it is impossible 
to predict future behavior of the convict, except for 
a short period of time. He expects prediction to be 
greater if motivational variables can be introduced. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. : 

4920. Glueck, Sheldon, & Glueck, Eleanor. 


Delinquents in the making; paths to prevention. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. viii, 214 p. 
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$3.00.—A simpler version of the material which was 
published in Unraveling juvenile delinquency (see 
25: 2578). A report based upon ten years of re- 
search into the “. . . various aspects of the causes, 
treatment, and prevention of crime.” The subjects 
were 1000 boys who ranged from 11-17 yrs. matched 
in terms of age, ethnic derivation, intelligence and 
environment and half of which for reasons to be 
determined led careers of crime. The results indi- 
cate that certain specific traits and characteristics 
in background, constitution and early experiences in 
depressed urban areas differentiate the groups and 
that these differences can be used as a basis for a plan 
to prevent delinquency.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4921. Henderson, David K. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland.) Reflections on criminal conduct and its 
treatment. Brit. med. J., 1950, 2, 311-315.—Crim- 
inal conduct is viewed as stemming from unsound 
mind, particularly from mental deficiency, psycho- 
pathic states and psychoneuroses.— F. C. Sumner. 


4922. Hsu, Francis L. K. Sex crime and per- 
sonality: a study in comparative cultural patterns. 
Amer. Scholar, 1952, 21, 57-66.—China, unlike the 
USA, has few sex crimes, violent murders, or ex- 
treme expressions of emotion. The author concludes 
that “‘a society with an overdeveloped pattern of 
group conformity runs the danger of stagnation; but 
a society with an overdeveloped pattern of indi- 
vidualism tends ultimately to destroy itself by in- 
ternal explosions . . . unless the pattern of life is 
modified in time, crimes motivated by runaway emo- 
tions will increase as frontiers diminish ... we 
shall be unrealistic if we expect the psychiatrist or 
the policeman to be a sufficiently effective check in 
sex crimes.’’—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4923. Lecard, Edmond. La défense contre le 
crime. (The defense against crime.) Paris: Payot, 
1951. 152 p.—This is a discursive account of vari- 
ous types of criminals and their methods. Included 
are various kinds of offenders such as poisoners, 
counterfeiters, stranglers, and robbers. Many 
partial case histories with which the author has had 
contact are given to illustrate the nature of various 
R. J. Corsini. 





crimes. 
4924. Loreto, Galdino, & Ferraz, Alvaro. (Casa 
de Detengio do Recife, Brasil.) O psicodiagnéstico 


de Rorschach em delinquentes. (The Rorschach 
diagnostic for delinquents.) Neurobiologia, Pernam- 
buco, 1948, 11, 364-378.—Rorschach examinations 
of 100 adult delinquents were studied in respect to 
age, duration of imprisonment, ethnic type, and 
nature of the crime. Age did not appear to have 
much influence except introversive responses in- 
creased with age. Length of imprisonment ap- 
peared to have no influence. Ethnic groups gave 
tendencies: white skinned were adaptive extraten- 
sive; black skinned introverted; and yellow skin 
egocentric extratensive.— F. C. Sumner. 

4925. Nolan, Esther Grace. School factors re- 
lated to delinquency. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1951, 2, 
111-114.—An analytic clinical study of 50 school 
children all considered predeliquent on the basis of 
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specified criteria, half of whom became overly 
delinquent and half of whom did not, shows that 
some of the school environment can be manipulated 
to reduce delinquency. Delinquency is related to 
certain conditions in the school. Ten recommenda- 
tions are made to improve these conditions.—R. J. 
Corsins. 

4926. Rojas, Nerio. La perversité acquise. (Ac- 
quired perversity.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1951, 
109(1:1), 12-22.—The acquired form of instinctive 
perversity is distinguished from the constitutional 
form and etiological factors responsible for the 
acquired form are reviewed: (1) encephalitis leth- 
argica; (2) brain injury; (3) other infectious and 
toxic states; (4) dementia, especially in the incipient 
stage (general paralysis, dementia praecox, senile 
dementia); (5) defective moral training.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4927. Taft, Donald R. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Implications of the Glueck methodology for crimino- 
logic research. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1951, 42, 
300-316.—Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s ‘“‘Unravel- 
ing juvenile delinquency” (25: 2578) supplies some 
of the answers to the question, “Why Crime?” 
However, some criticisms of the study are: confusion 
of neighborhoods with census tracts; use of Sheldon’s 
morphological system and the Rorschach, both of 
which have critics; the subjectivity of the psychiatric 
interviews; the suitability of the control sample; and 
apparent relative neglect of group relations outside 
the home.—R. J. Corsint. 

4928. Tappan, Paul W. (New York U.) Sen- 
tences for sex criminals. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1951, 42, 332-337.—The principle of the open- 
ended sentence which has been rejected by practical 
penologists except for psychotic and feebleminded 
criminals is now suggested for sex offenders. This 
method is unsatisfactory and is based on false as- 
sumptions that sex criminals are more dangerous 
than others that they will tend to repeat their 
crimes; that effective treatment can be applied to 
them; and that we have adequate personnel and 
facilities for treatment. The anxiety about the 
sex deviate stems from the guilt feelings in the 
American mentality about sex. The open-end 
sentence may be unfair both to the offender and the 
people required to make judgments about release.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

4929. Young, Pauline V. Social treatment in 
— and delinquency. New York: McGraw- 

ill, 1952. xxvi,536p. $7.00.—The volume centers 
around an understanding of the total psych-cultural 
setting of which the delinquent youth is an integral 
part; the utilization of case work techniques with 
delinquents; a sociological approach by the referees 
and judges of a juvenile court; and utilization of a 
variety of social forces, processes, and organiza- 
tions for the control and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. Part I refers to social case studies; 
Part II to legal aspects of probation; Part III to 
dynamics of social therapy; and Part IV to utiliza- 
tion of community resources.— R. J. Corsint. 
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PsYCHOSES 


4930. Albert, Elfriede. (U. Frankfurt a. M., 
Germany.) Die Prognose der ptomatischen 
Psychosen nach ihrem Zustandsbild. (The prog- 
nosis of symptomatic psychoses according to their 
symptom-picture.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Berlin, 1950, 2, 97-104.—90 cases of symptomatic 
psychoses were studied with special reference to the 
prognosis of the different states. Psychomotor states 
presented the highest percentage of mortality (86%), 
a percentage much higher than that of all other forms 
together (45%). The grave prognosis of psycho- 
motor states was not any longer to be explained by 
emotion itself as mechanical factor or in consequence 
of an eventual denutrition, or by stupor, but was to 
be attributed to a particularly grave toxic disorder. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

4931. Altschule, Mark D. Effects of factors that 
modify cerebral blood flow on hallucinations in 
schizophrenia. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 
123—129.—During the course of recent physiological 
studies with schizophrenic patients, hallucinations 
were observed to appear and disappear in some pa- 
tients under the influence of factors that changed 
blood flow in the brain. The author discusses two 
cases and demonstrates how the inhalation of carbon 
dioxide may result in temporary disappearance of 
hallucinations, and how diminution in cerebral 
blood flow may result in the reappearnace of halluci- 
nations in subjects in whom hallucinations had 
been present in the past.—G. A. Muench. 

4932. Baker, Sidney J. (c/o Angus & Robertson, 
Lid. Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia.) Onto- 
genetic evidence of a correlation between the form 
and frequency of use of words. J. gen. Psychol., 
1951, 44, 235—251.—Pursuing his word studies and 
again using the 44 letters of a schizoid with paranoic 
tendencies, the author examines the relationship be- 
tween the words in the word-frequency list of this 
individual and the form of those words. He shows 
that there is a close affinity between the frequency- 
form correlation for the Thorndike-Horn list and 
the comparable correlation for the list of this in- 
dividual. The only notable difference is that the 
mean lengths of the words in the individual's list are 
slightly greater than those in the Thorndike-Horn 
list.—M. J. Stanford. 

4933. Bateman, J. Fremont, & Papez, James W. 
Significance of the thalamus in psychoses. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 89—-103.—The thala- 
mic nuclei in 12 cases of dementia praecox paranoid 
type were examined histologically. All showed an 
old chronic disease of nerve cells filled with large 
groups of inclusion bodies sequestered in the cyto- 
plasm. In the cortex changes were more severe, 
resulting in cell distruction, voiding of inclusions, 
and loss of dendrite and axons. In 15 cases of psy- 
choses with mental deterioration, there was always 
a great loss of nerve cells in the association nuclei of 
the thalamus.—G. A. Muench. 

4934. Co Tui. Endocrinologic orientation to 
psychiatric disorders. Part VI. Somatologic per- 
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spectives in psychiatric research. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1951, 12, 35-40.—The somatologist 
oftentimes finds it difficult to accept what he in- 
terprets as the unscientific and poorly disciplined 
techniques of psychiatry. However, it is only 
through the sharing of data and mutual understand- 
ing that progress will continue in the direction of a 
real understanding of mental disease. The author 
surveys the experimental evidence which points to 
the real possibility that a somatic mechanism may 
be at the basis of mental disease, and gives special 
mention to the Hoagland-Pincus theory of unre- 
sponsiveness of the adrenal cortex, and the Sachler- 
van Ophuijsen hypothesis of underbalance of the 
protein-catabolic effect on the neurones of the 
corticoids.—G. A. Muench. 

4935. Currier, George E., Cullinan, Catherine, & 
Rothschild, David. (Worcester (Mass.) State Hosp.) 
Results of treatment of schizophrenia in a state 
hospital: changing trends since advent of electro- 
shock therapy. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1952, 67, 80-88.—112 female patients ad- 
mitted in 1946-1947 and subsequently treated by 
electroshock are compared with a group of 119 
matched admissions in 1934-1935 prior to the ad- 
vent of electroshock therapy. Follow-up ratings 
were made from 13 to 36 months after treatment. 
Chief result is given as the significantly better im- 
provement ratings earned by those treated by electro- 
shock. 60% of the 1946-1947 group is reported 
improved as contrasted with the 22.5% improve- 
ment for the 1934 group.—L. A. Pennington. 


4936. Engel, Siegfried. (Vossstrasse 4, Heidel- 
berg, Germany.) Uber den Ausdruck der cyclo- 
thymen Depression. (Concerning the expression of 
cyclothymic depression.) Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 
1950, 185, 511-523.—The expression of cyclothymic 
depression is differentiated from the expression of 
schizophrenia. Shut-in-ness and genuineness are 
considered as the essential features of cyclothymic 
depression. Subordinate to these are sadness, in- 
hibition, and anxiety. In schizophrenia and psycho- 
pathic personality just the ungenuineness of the 
sadness is characteristic when sadness is present.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4937. Fitzgerald, Otto W. S. Personality and 
psychosis. London: Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1951. 
viii, 134 p.—Three genetic types of pre-psychotic 
personality are described: (1) the impetuous extra- 
vert found in persons subject to psychotic reactions 
of the true manic type; (2) a deliberate extravert 
found in persons subject to psychotic reactions of 
the true melancholic type; (3) the introvert per- 
sonality found in persons subject to psychotic reac- 
tions of the schizophrenic type. In addition, 3 
acquired traits, namely hysteric, obsessional, and 
paranoid, may be found singly or all three in combi- 
nation with any one of the 3 genetic types of per- 
sonality, making for some 24 possible combinations 
as for example; impetuous extravert hysteric, de- 
liberate extravert hysteric, intravert hysteric, etc.— 
F. C. Sumner. 
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4938. Frank, John Alfred. (U. Colorado, Sch. 
Med., Denver.) An acute osis developing dur- 
ing therapy with ACTH. Amer. Practit. Dig. 
Treatm., 1951, 2, 400-402.—A case of a 22 year old 
male developing an acute psychosis during treatment 
with ACTH is reported. The psychosis cleared 
rapidly on withdrawal of the hormone and left no 
residual mental defects.— F. C. Sumner. 

4939. GarfSshtein, N. G. Fazovye sostoianiia v 
kore golognogo mozga bol’nykh reaktionoi depres- 
siel. (Phase states in the cortex of the brain of 
patients with reactive depression.) Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 280-289.—Data from ex- 
periments with reactive depressives are presented 
and discussed in terms of Pavlovian theory. ‘‘Phase 
changes in the cortex of the brain . . . arise only 
under certain conditions,"’ one of which is the “‘pre- 
sentation, in associative experiments, of verbal 
stimuli signalizing psychic traumas . . . connected 
with past experience.” “Under the influence of 
affectogenous verbal stimuli on the second signal 
system, phase phenomena arise in the first signal 
system.” —I. D. London. 

4940. Georgi, F. Konstitutionspathologische 
Probleme bei endogenen Psychosen. (Problems of 
constitutional pathology in endogenous psychoses.) 
Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 1950, 185, 603-618.—The 
literature is reviewed with reference to recent studies 
of correlations of physiological pathology and 
pathological constitution with endogenous psychoses 
(manic-depressive psychosis and schizophrenia).— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4941. Goodstein, Leonard D., (U. Jowa, lowa 
City.) The language of schizophrenia. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1951, 45, 95-104.—Various theories about 
the language of the schizophrenic are discussed, 
notably those of Stransky, Cameron, Goldstein, 
Beck and Sullivan. Although the main presentation 
consists of explaining the different points of view, 
the author attempts some synthesis and interpreta- 
tion and considers the disturbance of the function 
of communication as the cardinal problem in 
schizophrenia. 28 references.—M. J. Stanford. 

4942. Heldt, Thomas J. (Henry Ford Hosp., 
Detroit, Mich.) Effect of agents inducing deliria on 
the course of certain bodil y reactions to stress. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 477-519.— 
45 references. (See 26: 5023.) 

4943. Hoagland, Hudson. Some biochemical 
considerations of psychotic behavior. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1951, 12, 111-122.—Since some in- 
dividuals become psychotic in relatively unstressful 
social situations, while others do not despite great 
stress, the author suggests that genogenic and 
chemogenic factors may explain the difference. The 
hypothesis is made that psychoses are deficiency 
diseases, and that one might foresee that the ad- 
ministration of suitable ratios of amino acids and 
prosthelic groups might enable the possibly enzyme- 
deficient cells to construct suitable enzymes. The 
hypothesis is substantiated by accounts of experi- 
ments indicating that disturbances in the balance of 
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enzyme kinetics may be associated with psychotic 
behavior.—G. A. Muench. 

4944. Hurst, Lewis A. (Weskoppies Hosp., Pre- 
toria, South Africa.) The genetics of schizophrenia: 
reply to Pastore. Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, 402-412. 
—Pastore’s criticisms (24:2717) are summarized 
and evaluated. ‘Even had Pastore proven all his 
points instead of making a series of faux pas through 
ignorance of genetic and statistical methodology, 
his sweeping generalization . . . would have been 
untenable: the hereditary nature of schizophrenia 
and even the genetic mechanism deduced by Kall- 
mann would not have been upset, for Pastore empha- 
sizes minutiae, neglecting the general effect of the 
vast body of Kallmann’s data which he does not 
criticize.""—M. R. Marks. 


4945. Kalus, F. (Die Kuranstalten Westend, 
Berlin, Germany.) er die chotischen Bilder 
bei chronischem Pervitin-Missbrauch. (Concerning 


the psychotic symptoms in chronic Pervitine-abuse.) 
Psychiat. Neurol med. Psychol., Berlin, 1950, 2, 
109-116; 138-144.—The following psychotic symp- 
toms are reported as being observed in chronic 
Pervitine-intoxication: (1) hallucinations with anx- 
iety delusions of reference when completely con- 
scious often resembling cocaine-psychosis; (2) twi- 
light-like states of ideation with disturbance of 
consciousness and subsequent memory gaps; (3) 
chronic Pervitine-intoxications, with endogenous 
psychic disturbances, especially manic-depressive 
phases.— F. C. Sumner. 

4946. Katan, M. Structural aspects of a case of 
schizophrenia. In The psychoanalytic study of the 
child (see 26: 4678), 175-211.—The author describes 
a schizophrenic patient’s life history and progress in 
therapy to demonstrate the hypothesis that schizo- 
phrenia is not preceded by an infantile psychotic 
state and that in the disease process itself a clear 
distinction between the prepsychotic period and the 
psychosis itself can be shown. The author’s in- 
terpretations of the patient’s behaviour and history 
are presented in considerable detail. 8 references.— 
I. Lazar. 

4947. Kleist, K., Leonhard, K., & Faust, E. (U. 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) Die Hebephrenien auf 
Grund von katamnestischen Untersuchungen. 
(Hebephrenias on the basis of catamnestic investi- 
gations.) Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 1950, 185, 
773-798.—Catamnestic studies of 4 types of hebe- 
phrenia (5 silly; 6 depressive; 5 apathetic; 6 autistic) 
are reported.— F. C. Sumner. 

4948. el-Lavastine, La néo-socia- 
bilité des aliénés. (The neo-sociability of interned 
mental patients.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1951, 70, 
20-61; 73-80; 91-98.—By neo-sociability of interned 
mental patients is meant the social adaptation made 
by the patients when, having been separated from 
the larger, more complex extramural social world, 
they enter the smaller, unfamiliar but simpler intra- 
mural social world. Examples of this neo-sociability 
in various types of mental patients are presented. 
The neo-sociability is largely made up of residual 
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sociability and somewhat secondarily of individual- 
ism. 3 types of neo-sociability are distinguished: (1) 
that in which complete integration takes place; (2) 
that in which the delusional life is in the real world 
blended with modes of adaptation; (3) that in which 
the patient lives a delusional life within a neo- 
formed world doing his work mechanically and in- 
differently.— F. C. Sumner. 

4949. el-Lavastine, ——._ Les clini- 
ques d’activité sociale residuelle. (Clinical types of 
residual social activity.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1951, 
70, 109-121.—Clinical types of residual social ac- 
tivity in interned mental patients are distinguished; 
delusional life within the real world; delu- 
sional life within the new-formed world with per- 
formance of work in an automatic way. Social 
activities are released by occupations which fall into 
4 categories: (1) occupation or maintenance of one- 
self such as fixing one’s clothes; (2) formalism as 
courtesy, urbanity, etc.; (3) leisure time demanding 
a certain direction; (4) work which is par excellence 
a social manifestation and produces something 
socially useful.—F. C. Sumner. 


4950. Lemke, R. Uber die symptomatische 
Schizophrenie. (On symptomatic schizophrenia.) 
Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 1950, 185, 756—772.—It is 
a question in patients with progressive paralysis, 
cerebral arterio-sclerosis, encephalitis, or pituitary 
tumor who present schizophrenic phenomena, 
whether the schizophrenic phenomena (sensory il- 
lusions, delusions, suspiciousness, irritability, loss of 
interest, and character alteration) occur as expres- 
sion of the organic brain diseases. The author thinks 
so and that the differential diagnosis of symptomatic 
from genuine schizophrenia depends on the nature of 
the physical disease, the previous history, and the 
hereditary circumstances.— F. C. Sumner. 

4951. Malmo, Robert B., Shagass, Charles, & 
Davis, John F. Electromyographic studies of 
muscular tension in psychiatric patients under 
stress. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 45-66.— 
Electromyograms from the flexor muscles of the 
forearm and neck muscles were recorded from 75 
psychiatric patients and 21 normal controls in three 
standard stress situations. Psychoneurotic and 
psychotic patients responded to stress with a greater 
degree of muscular tension than that found in control 
subjects; blood pressure, heart rate and E M G's 
in the mirror drawing test showed approximately 
equal autonomic preparatory response in patients 
and controls, with a greater somatic preparatory 
response in the patient groups; no significant rela- 
tionship was found between degree of muscular 
tension in the forearm flexors and degree of ir- 
regularity of motor activity as observed in a record 
of finger movement.—G. A. Muench. 

4952. Mota, Azevedo. Ejidetismo e alucinacées; 
correlacgées dinfmicas. (Eidetism and _ hallucina- 
tions; dynamic correlations.) An. portug. Psiquiat., 
1950, 2, 359-375.—4 cases of psychosis with eidetic 
imagery and hallucinatory experiences are reported. 
A two-fold genesis is admitted for the eidetic imagery 
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and hallucinations: a toxic one (alcohol) and a 
psychogenetic one (complex-formation). The mode 
of disintegration of the psychosomatic personality is 
discussed in the light of the modified neo-Jacksonian 
concept of Barahona Fernandes.— F. C. Sumner. 


4953. Miiller-Hegemann, D. Bericht tiber zwei 
as beeinflusste Schizophrenie- 
alle. (Report on two psychotherapeutically in- 
fluenced cases of schizophrenia.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Berlin, 1950, 2, 20-30; 33-38.—2 
cases of schizophrenic psychosis are reported as 
having been influenced favorably by psychotherapy 
coupled with medicinal treatment. The method 
consisted of the elimination of the greatest number 
possible of psychotic events by means of strong 
sedatives and of responding during the waking inter- 
val to the talk of the patient in so far as this talk 
appears important for the interpretation of the 
psychism with its pathological evolution.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4954. Paintal, Autar S. (Lucknow U., India.) A 
comparison of the galvanic skin responses of 
normals and psychotics. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 41, 
425-428.—The galvanic skin responses in 450 
normals and 450 psychotics to faradic shock (left 
leg) and threat of shock was measured and compared. 
By expressing the GSR as a percentage of the maxi- 
mum response the conversion of the raw data into 
derived measures was unnecessary. There was no 
significant difference between the two groups with 
respect to shock, however, the response to threat was 
50% of that to shock in normals and about 20% in 
psychotics. The results indicate that although the 
physiological mechanism responsible for the GSR is 
not impaired in psychotics “there is a low level of 
appreciation of threat, probably due to an impair- 
ment of judgment.’ —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4955. Rennert, Helmut. (U. Jena, Germany.) 
Untersuchungen iiber Diagnosenainderungen bei 
Schizophreniekranken. (Investigations of changes 
of diagnosis in schizophrenic patients.) Psychtat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Berlin, 1950, 2, 104—-108.—By 
means of repeated stationary observations of schizo- 
phrenic patients it is noted that in 29% of the male 
patients and in 38% of the female patients the 
original diagnosis of schizophrenia has undergone a 
more or less fundamental modification. This has 
confirmed the multiform character of the initial 
symptomatology of this mental malady. In these 
cases the initial depression survives much more fre- 
quently in the women than in the men.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4956. Rud, Finn. The social psychopathology of 
the schizophrenic states. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1951, 12, 67-78.—It is difficult to evaluate the 
symptoms which characterize the group of diseases 
which we call schizophrenias. The reason, perhaps, 
is that there has been little concern with the social 
psychopathologic aspects of the individual. The 
author suggests that the prognosis is poor only when 
desocialization has occurred. The social-psycho- 
pathologic element must be evaluated equally with 
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the purely intra-psychic phenomena. Furthermore, 
the social-psychopathologic factor must be evaluated 
in relation to the total life situation, its longitudinal 
section as well as its cross sectional.—G. A. Muench. 


4957. Sackler, Mortimer D., Sackler, Raymond 
R., van Ophuijsen, J. H. W., Co Tui, & Sackler, 
Arthur M. (Creedmoor State Hosp., Queens Village, 
N. Y.) Enmdocrinologic orientation to psychiatric 
disorders. Part III. An appraisal of the current 
status of sex steroid biochemotherapy in psychiatry. 
J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 15—24.—An in- 
vestigation of the clinical and biochemical effects of 
different steroid hormones and related substances on 
schizophrenic, manic-depressive and involutional 
psychotics. 14 of 15 patients receiving combined 
sex steroids showed a marked increase of eosinophile 
cells during the course of therapy; an inhibition of 
adrenocortical activity was suggested; 11 of the 15 
patients revealed glucose tolerance curves described 
as ‘“‘diabetic-type” in the literature; patients given 
testosterone estradial therapy seem to show re- 
duced tolerance for histamine when compared to 
previous dosages tolerated when they had been on 
histamine alone.—G. A. Muench. 

4958. Sackler, Arthur M., Sackler, Mortimer D., 
Sackler, Raymond R., Co Tui, & van Ophuijsen, 
Johan H. W. Endocrinologic orientation to psychi- 
atric disorders. Part V. On the pathogenesis of 
certain psychiatric disorders. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1951, 12, 30-34.—The importance of clinical 
data resulting from studies in biochemotherapy sug- 
gest that early institution of such therapy may 
eliminate the necessity for hospitalization for some 
patients and reduce hospital stay for others. If 
hospitals would use the newer biochemotherapies, 
they could more than double the number of patients 
leaving the hospital as a result of treatment. In 
addition, an appreciable number of patients may be 
spared electric and insulin shock procedures. After 
reviewing briefly the current clinical and experi- 
mental data in regard to the present status of bio- 
chemotherapy, the authors indicate that psychiatry 
will progress to the extent that the metabolic aspects 
of psychopathologic procedures are clarified.—G. A. 
Muench. 

4959. Schefien, A. E., Reiner, E. R., & Jetter, 
W. W. Fatalities in insulin therapy of the psy- 
choses: analysis of eight cases. A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1952, 67, 32-43.—8 
deaths incident to insulin therapy occurring within 
the last 11 years are considered. 4 factors are re- 
viewed in order that possible adverse reactions can 
be better controlled.— L. A. Pennington. 

4960. Shattock, F. M., Hill, D., Donovan, J. F., 
et al. Discussion of some somatic aspects of schizo- 
phrenia. Proc. roy. Soc. Med., 1950, 43, 623-634.— 
The following somatic aspects of schizophrenia are 
discussed in the light of recent investigations: 
peripheral vascular disturbance; change in meta- 
bolic level; disturbance of movement; disturbance of 
endocrine function; liver function tests; organic 
cerebral pathology.— F. C. Sumner. 
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4961. Siegel, Miriam G., Sackler, Mortimer D., 
Sackler, Arthur M., Sackler, Raymond R., & van 
Ophuijsen, Johan H. W. Endocrinologic orientation 
to psychiatric disorders. Part IV. Improvement in 
schizophrenics following histamine and steroid 
therapy as revealed in psychological tests. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1951, 12, 25-29.—A test bat- 
tery consisting of the Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, 
TAT, Bender Gestalt and Figure Drawings tests 
were used before and after histamine and steroid 
therapy. Preliminary examination of test results 
have suggested several areas of psychological func- 
tioning which are susceptible to change during the 
course of therapy. In order of greatest susceptibility 
to change, these functions are as follows: intellec- 
tual functioning, productivity, associational thought, 
content, relation to reality, fantasy emotional func- 
tioning, anxiety, aggression and passivity, and atti- 
tude to disease.—G. A. Muench. 

4962. Solov’eva, M. V. Shizofreniia i leikctomiia. 
(Schizophrenia and leucotomy.) Nevropatol. i 
Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(1), 30-32.—In 1948 reports on 
the results of leucotomy were favorable; by 1950 
they became unfavorable. At the direction of the 
USSR Ministry of Public Health 62 leucotomized 
patients were studied with negative conclusions as 
regards the efficacy of leucotomy emerging. One 
would have expected this anyhow in view of the 
“two well-known propositions,’ from which the 
investigators proceeded: ‘‘(1) mental disease is an 
illness of the whole organism in its entirety with 
dominant injury of the central nervous system; (2) 
schizophrenia is a toxic-organic process, in which the 
activity of the cerebral cortex is weakened and the 
resistance of the nerve-cells is lowered, . . . Pro- 
ceeding from these propositions, it is impossible to 
view leucotomy . . . as other than an additional, 
exogenous injury to the basic process of schizo- 
phrenia.” Furthermore, leucotomy “stands in 
deep contradiction to the views of I. P. Pavlov on 
the therapy of schizophrenia.”"—J. D. London. 


4963. Stehle, Ingeborg. (U. Greifswald, Ger- 
many.) Cyren-Implantation bei Psychosen. (Folli- 
cular hormone-implantation in psychoses.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Berlin, 1950, 2, 43-50.— 
The results of follicular hormone therapy obtained 
in the depressive psychoses during the menopause 
and involution by means of injectable preparations 
are not convincing. The diminution of ovarian 
function does not appear to be of any decisive genetic 
causal importance. The psychoses appear to be of a 
cerebral nature.— F. C. Sumner. 


4964. Weinberg, S. Kirson. (Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, Ill.) A sociological analysis of a schizo- 
phrenic type. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 600-610. 
—From a study of 53 schizophrenic patients in 
mental institutions, the author constructs an ideal 
type of schizophrenic referred to as the transient, 
the antithesis to the chronic schizophrenic. The 
author presents a sociological hypothesis to en- 
compass both types of schizophrenic breakdowns.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 
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4965. Wittermans, A. W e, & Schulz, Bruno. 
Genealogischer Beitrag zur e der geheilten 
Schizophrenien. (Genealogical contribution to the 
problem of recovered schizophrenias.) Arch. Psy- 
chiat. Z. Neurol., 1950, 185, 211-232.—81 patients 
diagnosed as schizophrenic in 1905 to 1922 and later 
recovered are divided into 3 groups: I, 50 patients 
who are considered diagnostically according to 
present day concepts as having been probably 
schizophrenic; II, 15 patients considered as possi- 
bly schizophrenic; and III, 18 patients considered 
as probably not schizophrenic. Genealogical study 
shows that schizophrenia-risk of Group I is less in the 
parents (1.0%) and brothers and sisters (3.3%) of 
this Group than in the parents (2.5%) and brothers 
and sisters (6.7%) of a comparative group of 660 
schizophrenics without regard to the course of the 
disease; that the schizophrenia-risk of relatives of 
Groups II and III is distinctly lower than that of 
relatives of Group I.—F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4441, 4809) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


4966. Birman, B. N. Rol’ gipnoticheskogo i son- 
nogo tormozhenifa v patogeneze i terapii nevro- 
ticheskikh sindromov. (Role of hypnotic and sleep 
inhibition in the pathogenesis and therapy of neu- 
rotic syndromes.) Zh. vyssh. nerv. Dedsatel’., 1951, 
1, 67—73.—Clinical application of Pavlovian sleep 
therapy in neurotic disturbances leads to the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) Sleep therapy is unconditionally 
indicated for neurotic syndromes which arise in con- 
nection with ‘‘depleting pathogenic influences on a 
relatively normal nervous system’”’: ‘‘neurasthenic 
syndromes, anxiety neuroses with autonomic dis- 
turbances, reactive phobic syndromes, and psycho- 
genous visceral disturbances.”” (2) Where there is a 
tendency of long standing to ‘‘protective inhibition,” 
it is best to apply “active educational psycho- 
therapy.’’ (3) However, where the nervous system 
has been clearly weakened through infection, 
dystrophy, etc., sleep therapy followed by “active 
educational-training psychotherapy” is best.—J. D. 
London. 


4967. Cohen, Mandel E., & White, Paul D. 
Life situations, emotions, and mneurocirculatory 
asthenia (anxiety neurosis, neurasthenia, effort 
syndrome). Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 335-357.— 
“Neurocirculatory asthenia (anxiety neurosis, neu- 
rasthenia, effort syndrome) is a chronic disorder 
which runs in families. It is probably a fairly com- 
mon disorder."” This report attempts to summarize 
present day knowledge about the topic and to pre- 
sent evidence concerning factors which provoke 
symptoms of the disorder either clinically or experi- 
mentally. It is generally concluded that the cause 
and specific treatment of the disorder are not as yet 
known. 80-item bibliography.—J. W. Bowles. 


4968. Cohen, Mandel E. & White, Paul D. 
( Massachusetts Gen. Hosp., Boston.) Life situations, 
emotions and neurocirculatory asthenia (anxiety 
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neurosis, neurasthenia, effort syndrome). Res. 
Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 832-869.— 
78-item bibliography. (See 26: 5023.) 

4969. DuBois, Franklin S. (Silver Hill Founda- 
tion, New Canaan, Conn.) Anorexia nervosa; a 
re-valuation of the problem. J. Insur. Med., 1949- 
50, 5, 18-20.—Anorexia nervosa is a classic example 
of a psychosomatic disorder and is fundamentally a 
compulsion neurosis. The diagnosis, incidence, 
prognosis, and treatment are discussed. Although 
physiological methods of treatment are necessary, 
psychotherapy is the major remedial agent.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4970. Engel, George L. Primary atypical facial 
neuralgia: an hysterical conversion symptom. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1951, 13, 375—396.—Twenty patients 
suffering from pain in the face meeting the criteria 
of primary atypical facial neuralgia were studied 
physically and psychologically. A physical explana- 
tion for the pain was not found in any instance. 
Every patient was found to be psychologically ill 
and all but one showed a variety of other symptoms 
of hysterical origin. The patients showed a char- 
acter structure best described as masochistic. The 
genesis of pain as an hysterical conversion symptom 
is briefly discussed and it is recommended that the 
term, hysterical face pain, be substituted for pri- 
mary atypical facial neuralgia.—J. W. Bowles. 

4971. Feigin, Samuel. (840 Park Ave., New 
York.) Management of the neuroses in industrial 
medicine. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1951, 51, 2228-2230. 
—Symptomatic treatment still dominates the ther- 
apy of the neuroses in industrial medicine. A plea is 
made for the early recognition and application of 
psychodynamic factors to the problems of subjective 
symptomatology. A brief survey of the life ex- 
perience and the life situation of the individual 
should be included in the initial physical examina- 
tions. Any meagerness of the objective physical 
findings, disability out of proportion to the findings, 
or imperviousness to physical and medicinal therapy 
should be recognized early and a frank psycho- 
therapeutic approach instituted immediately.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4972. Herzka, Else. Zur Individualpsychologie. 
(Individual psychology.) Hospitalis, Zurich, 1950, 
20, 298-300.—A brief introduction is given to Ad- 
lerian psychology as it relates to the theory and 
therapy of the neuroses.— F. C. Sumner. 


4973. Kotliarevskii,L.I. Vlifanie éksperimental’- 
nogo sryva vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti na tech- 
enie neirointoksikafsii u zhivotnykh. (The influ- 
ence of experimental disruption of higher nervous 
activity on the course of neuro-intoxication in 
animals.) Zh. vyssh. nerv. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 405-421. 
—Using white rats and guinea pigs, it is shown that 
experimental neurosis, where “the disruption of 
higher nervous activity appears as a simplified model 
of the ‘psychic trauma,’ lengthens and intensifies 
the toxic process produced by the action of various 
toxic substances. This disruption modifies the 
proper relation between the cerebral cortex and the 
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lower lying portions of the brain and reduces thereby 
the “defensive properties’’ of the central nervous 
system as regards toxic action. In considering 
psychic ills of toxic origin, one is forced, therefore, to 
regard psychological factors as worthy of serious 
attention since these affect the functional state of 
the higher divisions of the central nervous system.— 
I. D. London, 

4974. Lindner, Manfred. Zur Psychopathologie 
der sogenannten Spukphinomene. (A contribution 
to the psychopathology of so-called spook-phenom- 
ena.) Arch. Psychiat. Z. Neurol., 1950, 185, 105- 
128.—Spook-activity in the home of a 24 year old 
husband injured in the war is studied from the 
standpoint of the circumstances surrounding it, 
including the credulity of the family members and 
the hysterical personality of the husband. Hyp- 
notic therapy was successfully used in reintegrating 
the personality of the husband.— F. C. Sumner. 

4975. Ling, T. M., Purser, J. A., & Rees, E. W. 
(Roffey Park Rehabilitation Centre, Horsham, Sussex, 
England.) Incidence and treatment of neurosis in 
industry. Brit. med. J., 1950, 2, 159-161.—A de- 
scription of treatment and some follow-up results of 
512 neurotic industrial cases at Roffey Park are 
presented. The incidence of neurosis in industry is 
seen influenced by work environment both physical 
and psychological and ways of prevention are briefly 
discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

4976. Lérand, B. (State Institute of Psychology 
for Children, Budapest, Hungary.) Les tics nerveux 
des enfants. (Nervous tics of children.) Paediat. 
danub., 1949, 6, 203—230.—108 cases of tic neurosis 
in children were observed and treated by the author, 
42 of which were fully examined by her. The author 
finds that in the majority of milder cases infantile 
and narcissistic traits are apparent and in such cases 
the tic generally comes about by way of conditioned 
reflex mechanisms. In graver cases of nervous tic, 
however, some characteristic traits of obsessional 
neurosis, ¢.g. a trend to be over-precise, a height- 
ened feeling of responsibility, are present in an un- 
usually high degree. The assumption of organ in- 
feriority is ruled out. In therapy, rhythmical and 
inhibitional gymnastic exercise, electrotherapy, and 
psychotherapy were varied and combined according 
to the individual need with very good results.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4977. MacPherson, Donald J. (270 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass.) Management of the 
neurotic patient. New Engl. J. Med., 1950, 243, 
402-405.—The neurotic patient is largely the result 
of emotional immaturity and poor mental hygiene, 
owing to failure to solve the universal problems of 
childhood successfully. In managing such a patient 
one may attempt either to make the condition tol- 
erable and salvage what effectiveness is possible 
under the circumstances, or to reactivate the basic 
problems with the hope of rectifying the mistakes. 
The root disturbances involve security, integrity, 
competition, sexuality, hostility, and love.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


4978. Schachter, M. Les mécanismes psycho- 
sexuels et mésologiques d’une claustro-et-agora- 
phobie.) (The psychosexual and mesological mech- 
anisms of a claustro-and-agoraphobia.) Arch. int. 
Neurol., 1951, 70, 99-108.—A psycho-clinical de- 
scription is given of a claustro-and-agoraphobic 
neurosis in a 53 year old woman in full menopausal 
period and with incompatibility with her husband, 
in-laws, and own relatives. Psychosexual and 
mesological factors are underscored. The utiliza- 
tion of the Rorschach is demonstrated as an adju- 
vant means to a better understanding of the above- 
mentioned neurotic constellation.— F. C. Sumner. 

4979. Simmons, Leo W. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The relation between the decline of anx- 
iety-inducing and anxiety-resolving factors in a 
deteriorating culture and its relevance to bodily 
disease. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
127—136.—(See 26: 5023.) 


(See also abstract 4707) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


4980. Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Character structure in hypertensive per- 
sons. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
900-928.—(See 26: 5023.) 

4981. Alexander, Franz. (Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.) Spécificité des facteurs psy- 
chologiques dans les troubles végétatifs. (Spec- 
ificity of psychological factors in disturbances of 
the vegetative system.) Encéphale, 1951, 40, 489- 
497.—The author outlines his theory of the relation- 
ship between constellations of psychological factors 
and vegetative disturbances and contrasts it to 
other psychosomatic viewpoints. The psychological 
characteristics of the following disturbances are 
briefly described: duodenal ulcer; various forms of 
colitis; bronchial asthma; arthritis; thyrotoxicosis; 
essential hypertension; eczema and neurodermatitis. 
The specificity project of the Chicago Institute is 
briefly described —M. L. Simmel. 

4982. Apton, Adolph A. Your mind and appear- 
ance: a psychological approach to plastic surgery. 
New York: Citadel Press, 1951. 212 p. $3.00.— 
This book deals with the effect of bodily and facial 
disfigurement on the psychological development and 
well being of the child, adolescent, and adult as 
well as the effect of corrective surgery on their 
psychological development and well being. It treats 
of the screening of patients on a psychological basis 
prior to deciding for or against corrective plastic 
surgery; the relationship between surgeon and 
patient; and changes in personality following plastic 


surgery.—J. A. Stern. 
4983. Betzendahl, Walter. chiatrische Typol- 
(Psychiatric 


ogie und psychosomatische M 
typology and psychosomatic medicine.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Berlin, 1950, 2, 15-20.— 
Typologies such as those of Kretschmer, Spranger, 
Jung and others, of which psychiatry, particularly 
psychosomatic medicine, makes use, have certain 
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advantages and certain disadvantages. They havea 
practical value in meeting the need for conceptual 
consolidation but they should serve merely as a pre- 
liminary step in diagnosis. On the other hand, they 
do a disservice when they arrive at the point of 
blinding one to the empirical facts and cause-effect 
relations in the case.— F. C. Sumner. 


4984. Chapman, William P. (Harvard Med. 
Sch., Boston, Mass.), Livingston, Robert B., Liv- 
ingston, Kenneth E. & Sweet, William B. Possible 
cortical areas involved in arterial hypertension. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 775-—798.— 
20 references. (See 26: 5023.) 

4985. Flynn, John T.; Kennedy, Mary A. K. & 
Wolf, Stewart. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) 
Essential hypertension in one of identical twins. 
An experimental study of cardiovascular reactions 
in the Y twins. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 29, 954—-961.—(See 26: 5023.) 


4986. Freed, S. Charles. (450 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif.) The menopausal syndrome. J. 
Insur. Med., 1950, 5(4), 21-25.—The onset of the 
menopausal syndrome, the somatic changes, and the 
psychic changes with their psychosomatic effects 
are discussed. Treatment is of three kinds: medical, 
psychological, and hormonal.— F. C. Sumner. 


4987. Friedman, Arnold P. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.), & Brenner, Charles. Psycho- 
logical mechanisms in chronic headache. Res. 
Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 605-608.— 
12 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


4988. Funkenstein, Daniel H. (Harvard Med. 
Sch., Boston, Mass.) Variations in response to 
standard amounts of chemical agents during altera- 
tions in feeling states in relation to occurrence of 
asthma. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
566-582.—28 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


4989. Gorizontov, P. D. Uchenie L P. Pavlova 
o vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti i voprosy etiologii. 
(The theory of I. P. Pavlov on higher nervous ac- 
tivity and the problems of etiology.) Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Detatel’., 1951, 1, 235-241.—Pavlov’s theory 
demonstrates that the harmful action of external 
stimuli depends much on the ways in which “their 
action is realized within the very organism.’’ Such 
action may be effected “not only in the form of un- 
conditioned reflexes, but may have conditioned reflex 
connections or may act ‘psychogenously,’ i.e., may 
initially disrupt higher nervous activity. Pavlov’s 
principle of nervism should be taken due note of in 
considering the pathogenic process. The theory of 
I. P. Pavlov discloses new vistas for [psychoso- 
matic ] medicine of the future.”—J. D. London. 


4990. Gottschalk, Louis A.; Serota, Herman M. & 
Shapiro, Louis B. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, 
Ill.) Psychological conflict and neuromuscular 
tension. I. Preliminary report and a method, as 
applied to rheumatoid arthritis. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 735-743.—(See 26: 5023.) 


4991. Grace, William J. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Life situations, emotions and chronic 
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ulcerative colitis. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 29, 679-691.—16 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


4992. Graham, David T. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) The pathogenesis of hives: experi- 
mental study of life situations, emotions, and cutan- 
eous vascular reactions. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 29, 987-1009.—13 references. (See 
26: 5023.) 


4993. Ham, George C. (Jnst. Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago, Ill.), Alexander, Franz, & Carmichael, Hugh 
T. Dynamic aspects of the personality features and 
reactions characteristic of patients with Graves 
disease. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
451-457.—(See 26: 5023.) 


4994. Hellman, Leon. (Sloan-Kettering Inst. 
Cancer Res., New York, 21.) The relation of life 
stress to arthritis. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 29, 412-417.—18 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


4995. Holmes, Thomas H. (U. Washington Sch. 
Med., Seattle.), Treuting, Theodore, & Wolff, Harold 
G. Life situations, emotions and nasal disease: 
evidence on summative effects exhibited in patients 
with “hay-fever.” Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 29, 545-565.—28 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


4996. Holmes, Thomas H. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.), & Wolff, Harold G. Life situations, emo- 
tions and backache. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 29, 750—772.—40 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


4997. Kasudia, T. B. (Viramgam Municipal 
Hosp., Viramgam, India.) Psychological aspects of 
tuberculosis. Antiseptic, 1950, 47, 338-348.—The 
physician must realize the importance of treating 
the psychological aspects of the tuberculosis patient. 
To this end attention is drawn to (1) the attitude of 
the layman to tuberculosis which is one of apprehen- 
sion almost amounting to dread; (2) attitudes of 
members of the medical profession; (3) the mental 
state of a suspect of tuberculosis; (4) the mental 
condition of the patient soon after diagnosis of 
tuberculosis; (5) the mental state of the patient in 
the course of the illness; (6) the sex aspect of tu- 
berculosis; (7) the mental condition of the patient 
after cure.—F. C. Sumner. 


4998. Kepecs, Joseph G. & Robin, Milton. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Life situations, 
emotions, and atopic dermatitis. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 1010-1015.—(See 26: 
5023.) 


4999. Leconte, Maurice. Le probléme des rap- 
ports de la tuberculose et du systéme nerveux vu 
par un psychiatre. (The problem of the relations of 
tuberculosis and of the nervous system viewed by a 
psychiatrist.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1951, 70, 48-53.— 
Systematic examination of 600 tubercular patients 
revealed the presence of mental abnormality of 
various kinds in 47 patients and in 40 immediate 
relatives. In addition to this, there was evidence of 
psychosomatic troubles in many cthers springing 
from worry and depression which retarded recovery 
from tuberculosis. It is urged that a psychiatrist 
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has a place in tuberculosis sanatoriums.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5000. Lidz, Theodore (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.), & Whitehorn, John C. Life situa- 
tions, emotions and Graves disease. Res. Pudi. 
Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 445-450.—(See 
26: 5023.) 

5001. Lihn, Henry (Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kens.), Menninger, Karl & Mayman, Martin. 
Personality factors in osteoarthritis. Res. Publ. 
Ass, nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 744-749.—14 refer- 
ences. (See 26: 5023.) 

5002. Lindemann, Erich. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Modifications in the course of 
ulcerative colitis in relationship to changes in life 
situations and reaction patterns. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 706-723.—(See 26: 5023.) 

5003. Marcussen, Robert M. (Stanford U. Sch. 
Med., San Francisco, Calif.) Vascular headache ex- 
perimentally induced by presentation of pertinent 
life experiences: modification of the course of vascu- 
lar headache by alterations of situations and reac- 
tions. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
609-614.—(See 26: 5023.) 

5004. Margetts, Edward L. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, Canada.) The early history of the word 
“psychosomatic.”” Canad. med. Ass. J., 1950, 63, 
402-404.—The early use of the term “psychoso- 
matic” is traced with emphasis upon Heinroth’s use 
of it in 1818.—F. C. Sumner. 


5005. Pfeiffer, John B., Jr. (Duke U. Sch. Med., 
Durham, N. C.), & Wolff, Harold G. Studies in 
renal circulation during periods of life stress and 
accompanying emotional reactions in subjects with 
and without essential hypertension; observations 
on the role of neural activity in regulation of renal 
blood flow. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 
29, 929-953.—35 references. (See 26: 5023.) 

5006. Prugh, Dane G. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Variations in attitudes, behavior 
and feeling-states as exhibited in the play of chil- 
dren during modifications in the course of ulcerative 
colitis. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
692-705.—(See 26: 5023.) 

5007. Reiser, Morton F., Brust, Albert A., Sha- 
piro, Alvin P., Baker, Harrison M., Ranschoff, 
William, & Ferris, Eugene B. (U. Cincinnati Coll. 
Med., Ohio.) Life situations, emotions and the 
course of patients with arterial hypertension. Res. 
Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 870-880.—10 
references. (See 26: 5023.) 


5008. Ripley, Herbert S. (U. Washington Sch. 
Med., Seattle.) Life situations, emotions and glau- 
coma. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
523-536.-—20 references. (See 26: 5023.) 

5009. Ruesch, Jurgen, & Prestwood, A. Rodney. 
(U. California Med. Sch., San Francisco.) Com- 
munication and bodily disease: a study of vasospas- 
tic conditions. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 29, 211-230.—24 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


5010. Saslow, George; Gressel, Gregory C., 
Shobe, Frank O., DuBois, Philip H., & Schroeder, 
Henry A. (Washington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis, Mo.) 
The possible etiological relevance of personality 
factors in arterial hypertension. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 881-899.—30 references. 
(See 26: 5023.) 

5011. Schachter, M. Troubles neuro-psychiques 
comme séquelles de pneumonies et de broncho- 
pneumonies infantiles. (Neuro-psychic disturb- 
ances as sequelae of infantile pneumonias and 
brocho-pneumonias.) Paediat. danub., 1949, 6, 
193—202.—Neuropsychic sequelae of pulmonary and 
bronchial pneumonia in children are discussed and 
7 cases reported. Early recognition of such sequelae 
is of great importance if suitable medical and 
pedagogic measures are to be applied—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5012. Schneider, Robert A. (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll., New York.) The relation of stress to clotting 
time, relative viscosity and certain other biophysical 
alterations of the blood in the normotensive and 
hypertensive subject. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 29, 818-831.—17 references. (See 26: 
5023.) 

5013. Seguin, C. Alberto, & Gamarra, Roberto. 
Personalidad y sindrome anginoso. (Personality 
and cardio-vascular syndrome.) Rev. Neuro-Pst- 
quiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 245—264.—Case histories of 
3 patients suffering from cardio-vascular disturb- 
ances of psychosomatic nature are presented. 
Personality profiles show striking resemblance to 
one another and to Dunbar’s personality profile of 
psychosomatic heart patients in having the sphere of 
major conflict in interpersonal relations specifically 
where authority and rivalry with the superior are 
involved. In Peru psychosomatic patients with the 
characteristic profile stem more from the worker 
class when incomplete education is coupled with 
over-reaching ambition.— F. C. Sumner. 

5014. Sheldon, William H. (Columbia U., New 
York.), & Ball, Robert. Physical characteristics of 
the Y twins and their relation to hypertension. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 962—975.— 
(See 26: 5023.) 

5015. Shorvon, H. J., Rook, A. J., & Wilkinson, 
D. S. (St. Thomas Hosp., London, England.) 
Psychological treatment in skin disorders with 
special reference to abreactive techniques. Brit. 
med. J., 1950, 2, 1300-1304.—Abreactive techniques 
were used with marked success (in 21 cases the skin 
cleared, in 22 the skin condition improved, and in 7 
there was no change) in 50 cases in which the sudden 
onset of the disorder was in connection with a specific 
emotionally traumatic incident. An intense ex- 
citatory abreaction with release of tension, anxiety, 
and aggression is induced under light ether (far 
short of anaesthesia) by encouraging the patient to 
talk of incidents of emotional significance selected 
from his past history.— F. C. Sumner. 

5016. Stevenson, Ian (Lowisiana State U. Sch. 
Med., New Orleans.), & Duncan, Charles H. Al- 
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terations in cardiac function and circulatory effi- 
ciency during periods of life stress as shown by 
changes in the rate, rhythm, electrocardiographic 
pattern and output of the heart in those with cardio- 
vascular disease. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 29, 799-817.—16 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


5017. Szasz, Thomas S. (Chicago (Jil.) Inst. 
Psychoanalysis.) Psychosomatic of salivary 
activity. I. Hypersalivation in patients with peptic 
ulcer. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 
647-655.—27 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


5018. Taylor, H. C., Jr. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Life situations, emotions and gynecologic 
pain associated with congestion. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. yr Dis., 1950, 29, 1051-1056.—(See 26: 
5023. 


5019. Tucker, WalterI. (605 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass.) Psychiatric factors in essential 
hypertension; follow-up study of 74 cases. New 
Engl. J. Med., 1950, 243, 211-215.—In a psychiatric 
follow-up of 74 patients with hypertension over a 
year or more after the initial examination, 15 of 18 
patients treated by sympathectomy showed sympto- 
matic improvement, 11 of 13 patients treated by 
psychotherapy showed symptomatic improvement, 
and 20 of 43 patients given reassurance alone showed 
symptomatic improvement.— F. C. Sumner. 

5020. Willard, Harold N., Swan, Roy C., Jr. & 
Wolf, George A., Jr. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New 
York.) Life situations, emotions, and dyspnea. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 583-595. 
—(See 26: 5023.) 

5021. Wolf, Stewart, & Messier, Paul E. (Cor- 
nell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Corneal vascular 
changes in association with conflict in a patient 
with phlyctenular keratitis. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 537-542.—(See 26: 5023.) 


5022. Wolf, Stewart & Shepard, Edward M. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) An appraisal of 
factors that evoke and modify the hypertensive reac- 
tion pattern. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 
29, 976-984.—(See 26: 5023.) 

5023. Wolff, H. G. (Ed.) (525 E. 68th St., New 
York 21). Life stress and bodily disease. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1950, xxiii, 1135 p. 
$15.00. (Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. ment. Dis. Vol. 29.)— 
This volume of the proceedings of the Association’s 
annual meeting in 1949 contains 69 papers, mostly of 
multiple authorship by workers from many dis- 
ciplines together with the often extensive discussion 
elicited from the Commission and the audience. 
Individual papers have been listed by title only. 
The entire book is so mutually representative of the 
overlapping interests of neuropsychiatrists and 
psychologists that reference to the original papers is 
necessary by each. The book is divided into 11 
portions. (1) Mechanisms Involved in Reaction to 
Stress containing 13 papers. (2) The Problem of 
Specificity in Bodily Reactions During Stress has 
6 papers. (3) Life Stress and Disorders of Growth, 
Development and Metabolism, 13 papers. (4) Life 
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Stress and Disease of the Eye, 2 papers. (5) Life 
Stress and Disease of the Airways, 4 papers. (6) 
Headache, 2 papers. (7) Diseases of the Stomach, 
5 papers. (8) Diseases of the Colon, 4 papers. (9) 
Disease of the Muscles, Joints and Periarticular 
Structures, 3 papers. (10) Life Stress and Cardio- 
vascular Disease, 11 papers. (11) Disease of the 
Skin, 2 papers. In the conculding part Dr. H. G. 
Wolff as chairman gives a review and reformulation 
of disease as reaction to stress concept. In man, the 
chronic threat or symbol of assault is all-important. 
Extensive bibliography by chapters; subject index 
by volume.—C. E. Henry. 

5024. Wolff, Harold G. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Life stress and bodily disease—a 
formulation. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 
29, 1059-1094.—90-item bibliography. (See 26: 
5023.) 

(See also abstract 4979) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


5025. Conrad, Klaus. Uber das Prinzip der 
Vorgestaltung in der Hirnpathologie. (On the 
principle of fore-gestalting in brain pathology.) 
Dtsch. Z. Nervenhetlk., 1950, 164, 66-70.—The dis- 
integration of acquired habits follows in regressive 
fashion the stages of actual genesis of the Gestalt 
from the first foregestalting to the end-gestalt, i.e., 
the evolutionary stages from protopathic to epi- 
critic performance. The regression to fore-gestalting 
in the sphere of aphasia is seen when word-parts are 
completely correct but the ordering of the parts is 
faulty, confused, diffuse. Injury to the integrity of 
the cerebral cortex alters the function in the sense of 
protopathic Gestalt-alteration, i.e., in the sense that 
gestalting-processes can no longer be evolved beyond 
the stage of fore-gestalting. — F. C. Sumner. 

5026. Cossa, Paul, & Martin, Pierre. Sur les 
hallucinations temporales. (Concerning temporal 
hallucinations.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1951, 109(1:3), 
273-279.—From clinical observations on two epilep- 
tic patients with focus of disturbance in the temporal 
area the authors conclude that electrical excitation 
of the healthy temporal lobe provokes nothing while 
instrumental excitation of the temporal lobe of an 
epileptic releases an hallucination because in the 
second case there is released a crisis of mild epilepsy. 
The hallucination is realized through the conjuga- 
tion of 2 mechanisms: the fall of the psychic level 
which permits projection of thought externally; 
direct action on the auditory centers which furnishes 
the sensory note.—F. C. Sumner. 

5027. de Freitas Janior, Otavio, & Gomes Lins, 
Salustiano. O test das associacées determinadas 
nos epilépticos. (Word association test in epilep- 
tics.) Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 1948, 11, 394-410. 
—The word-association test (Jung-Bleuler; Kent- 
Rosanoff) was administered to 47 epileptics, the 
results obtained being compared with those obtained 
on 113 normal individuals. For the epileptics reac- 
tion times were slower than for normals. The num- 
ber of verb-responses was larger in the epileptics 
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and the number of word responses other than verbs 
was also greater in epileptics than in normals. An 
egocentric tendency of auto-reference and of a de- 
fining character is likewise extraordinarily frequent 
in the responses of epileptics.— F. C. Sumner. 

5028. Grodzicki, Wolf D. Uber die Periodizitit 
des epileptischen Krampfanfallgeschehens. (On 
the periodicity of the epileptic convulsive attack.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Berlin, 1950, 2, 
135—138.—Convulsive attacks in 14 genuine and 14 
symptomatic epileptics showed a distinct pre- 
ponderance in nightly attacks for the genuine and of 
daily attacks for the symptomatic. Relations of 
convulsive attacks to season or age could not be 
established.— F. C. Sumner. 

5029. Higgins, John (U. Cincinnati, Ohio.), Led- 
erer, Henry & Rosenbaum, Milton. Life situations, 
emotions and idiopathic epilepsy. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 137-147.—13 references. 
(See 26: 5023.) 

5030. Jewell, Bruce T., & Wursten, Helmut. 
(Childrens Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif.) Observa- 
tions on the psychological testing of cerebral palsied 
children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 56, 630-637.— 
The salient results of a 3 year program of psychologi- 
cal evaluation of children afflicted with cerebral 
palsy are discussed. The pertinent features of the 
total cerebral palsy program at the Childrens 
Hospital, Los Angeles, are described as well as the 
special problems and assumptions involved in testing 
these multi-handicapped children. The authors 
believe that if a sufficiently flexible clinical approach 
is used and extreme care is taken to establish an 
optimum degree of rapport it is possible to assess the 
intellectual adaptability of the multi-handicapped 
cerebral palsied children.—V. M. Staudt. 

5031. Kahn, Robert L., & Schlesinger, Benno. 
Preoperative and postoperative personality changes 
accompanying frontal lobe meningioma. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1951, 114, 492-510.—A two-step opera- 
tion is described for removal of a right frontal lobe 
meningioma in a 54-year-old man. Personality 
changes before and after operation are noted but are 
considered to represent not merely localized effects 
of organic defect but as reactions of the personality 
as a whole. Postoperative management of frontal 
lobe patients must be pursued further since it 
appears doubtful that losses are irreversible.— N. H. 
Pronko. ss 

5032. Kaminskii, S. D., & Shevchenko, IU. G. 
Porochnaia teoriia, porozhdaitishchaia porochnuit 
praktiku. (A perverted theory, giving rise to 
perverted practice.) Nevropatol. 1 Psikhiair., 1951, 
20(1), 23-29.—Shmar’fan's theory of “brain pathol- 
ogy” is denounced as anti-Pavlovian and narrowly 
localistic. His espousal of the American “psycho- 
morphological direction’ in psychiatry has led 
naturally to his championing of leucotomy which 
brings on serious, as well as passifying, changes in 
personality. No wonder leucotomy is practiced in 
America; for ‘“‘what a fortunate and convenient type 
of passive personality is created out of the [Ameri- 
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can ] citizen in behalf of the Wall Street monopol- 
ists!" Leucotomy is also motivated by the desire 
to experiment on human subjects—a practice which 
runs “counter to Soviet humanism.”’ Only Pav- 
lovian conceptions and theory point the path to a 
solution of psychiatry’s problems.—J. D. London. 

5033. Kastein, Shulamith. (Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center, New York.) Speech and 
language habilitation in a -encephalitic child. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1952, 56, 570-577.—The case 
study of a post-encephalitic child with aphasia and 
mental retardation is discussed. The therapeutic 
approach, global in scope and aimed at psychological, 
perceptual, and conceptual (linguistic) objectives, is 
outlined, and therapy and progress notes from the 
patient’s original files are quoted. Repeated psycho- 
metric and psychodiagnostic tests showed a gain of 
11 points on the IQ scale within a period of 16 
months. Analysis of the test results points to further 
development.—V. M. Staudt. 

5034. Khachaturian, A. A. K_ kritike teorii 
leikotomii. (A contribution to criticism of the 
theory of leucotomy.) Nevropatol. i Psikhiatr., 
1951, 20(1), 18-22.—A number of Soviet psychia- 
trists are taken to task for advocating foreign 
theories of leucotomy which are in basic contradic- 
tion to Pavlovian conceptions. The operation itself 
cannot be squared with the “humanism of Soviet 
medicine.” “The operation of leucotomy does not 
correspond to the principle of physiological permis- 
sibility or to the principles of Soviet care of public 
health. Therefore, the prohibition of this operation 
is a logical step in the development of Soviet psy- 
chiatry.”"—J. D. London. 

5035. Koskoff, Yale D., & Weniger, Frederick L. 
(U. Pittsburgh Western Psychiat. Inst., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) The adverse effect upon a family resulting 
from a radical change of personality in one member 
after frontal lobotomy. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 29, 148-154-—21 references. (See 
26: 5023.) 

5036. Lewis, Richard S., Strauss, Alfred A., & 
Lektinen, Laura E. The other child: the brain- 
injured child. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1951. 
vii, 108 p.—The child who is otherwise than normal 
as a result of an accident which has damaged the 
brain is the subject of discussion in this book as to 
varieties, attitudes of parents, psychopathology, and 
methods of managing such children.— F. C. Sumner. 

5037. Lutz, Jacob. Uber komplizierten posttrau- 
matischen Verlauf nach Schddelbruch bei 24 Kind- 
ern. (Post-traumatic complications after skull 
fracture in 24 children.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1951, 
18, 189-205.—In view of a 5-13% mortality, prog- 
nosis is not good. For survivors, the prognosis for 
10% is doubtful or unfavorable. Chronic sequelae 
can not be determined for six or seven years. Neuro- 
vegetative difficulties are common and affective and 
characterological disturbances more characteristic 
than intellectual. Cerebral changes result in dull, 
explosively unstable, behavior. Exogenous factors 
play an important part in symptom origin. Criteria 
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for analyzing after-effects are presented.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5038. Meyerhoff, Horst. (Nervenklinik, Bern- 
burg, Germany.) Das Syndrom der traumatischen 
Hirnleistungsschwiche im Rorschachtest. (The 
syndrome of traumatic brain function weakness in 
the Rorschach test.) Psychiat. Neurol. med, Psy- 
chol., Berlin, 1950, 2, 176-182.—In the performance 
of 200 brain-injured patients on the Rorschach test 
three-fourths of the cases presented a characteristic 
syndrome: a diminished sum-total of responses; 
rejections; stereotyped answers; lengthened reaction- 
times; altered Erlebnis-types. These symptoms 
agree with the clinically familiar symptoms of 
traumatic brain function weakness.— F. C. Sumner. 

5039. Nielsen, J. M., & Courville, C. B. (U. 
Southern California, Los Angeles.) Role of birth 
injury and asphyxia in idiopathic epilepsy. Newurol- 
ogy, 1951, 1, 48-52.—The incidence of idiopathic 
epilepsy is twice as high in first born children as in 
their subsequently born siblings. This is the result 
of difficulties during birth and is additional evidence 
that such seizures are the result of small focal corti- 
cal areas of damage. These areas, per se, do not 
inevitably cause seizures, but when associated with 
an inherited cerebral dysrhythmia clinical epilepsy 
is made manifest. It is estimated that 40% of all 
idiopathic epileptics are first born children and that 
over half of all cases of essential epilepsy are due to 
birth trauma or asphyxia.—C. E. Henry. 

5040. Orchinik, C., Koch, R., Wycis, H. T., Freed, 
H., & Spiegel, E. A. (Temple U. Sch. Med., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The effect of thalamic lesions upon 
the emotional reactivity (Rorschach and behavior 
studies). Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 
29, 172—207.—(See 26: 5023.) 

5041. Penfield, Wilder (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.), & Kristiansen, Kristian. Epileptic seizure 
patterns; a study of the localizing value of initial 
phenomena in focal cortical seizures. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1951. viii, 104 p.—In 222 
of 259 cases with focal epilepsy the localization of the 
initial epileptic discharge was determined. In these 
222 cases the location of discharge was identified by 
means of the seizure pattern and by pre-operative 
electroencephalography. The principal locations of 
discharge and the number of cases are furnished: 
Initial unconsciousness is chiefly frontal with 20% 
temporal; motor phenomena chiefly Rolandic; 
sensory phenomena chiefly Rolandic, occipital, 
temporal; autonomic motor and sensory phenomena 
chiefly Sylvian region; psychical phenomena tem- 
poral and frontal.—F. C. Sumner. 

5042. Roseman, E. (U. Louisville, Ky.), Wloor, 
B. M., & Schmidt, Richard P. The electroencephal- 

in intracranial aneurysms. Neurology, 1951, 
1, 25-38.—Serial EEG examination was done on 42 
cases of proven aneurysm and an additional 53 cases 
of probable but unexplored aneurysm. The findings, 
similar in both groups, indicate that the EEG can 
definitely lateralize an intracranial aneurysm or 
hematoma. Criteria include (1) decrease in ampli- 
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tude, (2) delta focus and (3) slowing of alpha waves, 
all on the ipsilateral side.—C. E. Henry. 


5043. Ruffin, Hanns. (Langenbeckstrasse 1, Mainz 
a. Rhein, Germany.) Uber die Riickbildung corti- 
caler Sensibilitdétsstérungen. (On restoration from 
cortical sensibility-disturbances.) Dtsch. Z. Nerven- 
heilk., 1950, 164, 86-92.—Observations by the 
author are reported of the stages in restoration of 
sensory and motor functions in soldiers brain- 
injured in pre- and post-central regions. The 
restoration of sensory or motor function was from 
the coarse, undifferentiated, protopathic to the sharp, 
differentiated, epicritic— F. C. Sumner. 


5044. Schwab, R. S., & Prichard, J. S. (Massa- 
chusetts Gen. Hosp., Boston.) Situational stresses 
and extrapyramidal disease in different personalities. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 29, 48-60. 
12 references. (See 26: 5023.) 


5045. Shanks, Robert A. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Convulsions in childhood and their relation to 
epilepsy. Gilasg. med. J., 1951, 32, 257-267.—The 
main trends of thought on convulsions in childhood 
are reviewed. The incidence of convulsions in 
childhood and prognostic criteria are set forth. The 
author’s position is that it is impossible to discuss 
convulsions in infancy and childhood as a problem 
separate from that of epilepsy and that all children 
who have convulsions at one time or another repre- 
sent a continuous series ranging from the isolated 
fit at the one extreme to the uncontrollable epileptic 
at the other. The importance of preventing a fur- 
ther increase in the convulsive tendency is stressed.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


5046. Smirnov, E. Prikaz ministra zdravookh- 
raneniia Sofiza SSR, No. 1003, 9 dekabria 1950 g. 
(Decree of the secretary of public health of the 
USSR, No. 1003, Dec. 9, 1950.) Nevropatol. i 
Psikhiatr., 1951, 20(1), 17-18.—‘‘Without sufficient 
theoretical foundation and clinical experience, on 
the initiative of Gol’denberg, Shmarian, and Golant, 
the method of prefrontal leucotomy began to be 
applied.” The results have been unsatisfactory. 
Furthermore, since ‘‘the application of prefrontal 
leucotomy is in contradiction to the basic principles 
of the physiological theory of I. P. Pavlov,” the 
method is henceforth everywhere to be summarily 
banned in the Soviet Union.—J. D. London. 


5047. von Weizsicher, Viktor. (Philipp-Wolfram- 
Weg 4, Heidelberg (17a), Germany.) Funktions- 
wandel und Gestaltkreis. (Change of function and 
Gestalt-cycle.) Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1950, 164, 
43-53.—Neurological functional alteration is a 
Gestalt-cycle which is a transformation not merely 
of the material function but also at the same time of 
the spiritual power. In functional alteration one 
and the same thing is accomplished in other ways 
and in other forms, the new form replacing the old in 
a representative fashion, the material being spiritual- 
ized, the spiritual being materialized, this reciprocity 
being describable only as cyclomorphic, as Gestalt- 
cycle-like. As long as there exists capacity for 
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functional alteration, the prognosis in pathology of 
the nervous system is favorable.—F. C. Sumner. 

5048. Watson, C. Wesley. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: epilepsy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 
108, 533-534.—Recent studies pertaining to the 
inheritance of epilepsy are briefly discussed. 6 
references.— N. H. Pronko. 

5049. Zucker, Konrad. (Karistrasse 6, Heidel- 
berg, Germany.) Zur Frage einer Grundfunktion des 
Hirnes nach Reizhaaruntersuchungen bei Hirnver- 
letzten. (On the question of a basic function of the 
brain according to investigations with a_hair- 
stimulus in brain-injured.) Diéisch. Z. Nervenheilk., 
1951, 165, 109-126.—On the basis of 19 years of 
experience in investigating with stimulus-hairs the 
relation between sensitivity to touch and to pain, 
more specifically ‘‘the lability of threshold” due to 
pathological fatigue, on the one hand and functional 
disturbance of the brain on the other, the author 
reports the conclusions from study in 122 cases of 
brain injury. Once norms have been established, it 
appears safe to say that pathological lability of 
threshold for touch and pain is an indicator of prob- 
able presence of a functional disturbance of the 
brain.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4503, 4519, 4809) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


5050. Bauman, Mary K., & Wiegle, Howard H. 
Amateur theatre as a technique in adjustment train- 
ing. New Outlook for the Blind, 1951, 45, 27S—277.— 
Discusses the goals and achievements of an experi- 
ment in group therapy with the blind men at an 
adjustment training center in Philadelphia during 
the summer of 1951.—K. E. Maxfield. 

5051. Buell, Charles E. (California School Blind, 
Berkeley.) Motor performance of visually handi- 
capped children. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 
1950. xiii, 123 p. $1.00.—Gross motor performance 
of 865 blind and partially seeing children is com- 
pared with that of seeing pupils in public schools. 
Consideration is given to the possible effect on the 
achievement of the visually handicapped of (1) over- 
protectiveness on the part of parents, (2) the physi- 
cal education programs to which the children have 
been subjected. The normative-survey method was 
used utilizing the lowa Brace Test, and certain track 
tests. This was supplemented by conferences with 
pupils and staff members on parental attitudes, and 
amount and duration of vision.—K. £. Maxfield. 

5052. Hayman, C. R., Rich, Benjamin S., & 
Stark, Eleanor. A conservation of hearing program 
for school children. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1951, 41, 
1509—1520.—This paper is a description of screening 
processes and clinical follow-up and an evaluation of 
three years of operation of the program in Harford 
County, Maryland. Children in grades 1 through 7 
having a hearing loss as determined by a pure tone 
audiometer in the schools are referred to a clinic. Of 
the 10,000 children tested 1,018 failed the screening 
test. 70% of the elementary school pupils have now 
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been tested. Of these 712 had chronic conduction 
deafness and 33 had nerve deafness. 190 T & A's 
were done with 69% showing improvement. A 
similar group not having the recommended T & A 
showed 33% improvement. 139 children received 
radium treatment with 54% improvement.—R, S. 
Waldrop. 
5053. Im 
osservazio 


ato, C. (U. Parma, Italy.) Alcune 
sull’evoluzione psicologica dei mutila- 
tini di guerra. (Some observations on the psycho- 
logical evolution of the war-mutilated.) Minerva 
pediat., 1951, 3(2), 120.—From observations made 
on 15 youths 8 to 15 years of age at the Jnstitute for 
the Recuperation of the War-Mutilated at Parma, not- 
able differences in the psychological attitude of those 
mutilated from war causes and of those suffering 
physical handicap from other causes such as acci- 
dent or poliomyelitis are noted. In the war-injured, 
the mutilation represents neither a change nor devia- 
tion in behavior but rather makes for an accentua- 
tion of the calibre and tone of some characteristics 
already dominant in the constitution and in the 
psychological development of the subject.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5054. National Psychological Research Council 
for the Blind. Research suggestions on psychologi- 
cal problems associated with blindness. Washing- 
ton: Federal Security Agency, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 1951. iii, 20 p. (Available gratis in 
limited quantities. )}— Research efforts on the psycho- 
logical problems of the blind have not produced a 
body of systematic data. The National Psycho- 
logical Research Council for the Blind, founded in 
1948, encourages research groups to conduct re- 
search on the psychological aspects of blindness or 
to include the blind population as a special aspect of 
research programs. Over 100 topics for studies 
are suggested. List of 72 selected references.— 
B. Lowenfeld. 

5055. Noble, Douglas; Roudebush, Marion E., & 
Price, Douglas. Studies of Korean War casualties. 
Part I: Psychiatric manifestations in wounded men. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 495-499.—In a group 
of wounded Korean soldiers hospitalized on ortho- 
pedic and plastic surgery wards, a high percentage of 
psychiatric disability was discovered. Types of 
therapy employed are discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 

5056. Oléron, Pierre. Les sourds-muets. (The 
deaf and dumb.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950. 128 p.—Topics treated include the 
frequency and varieties of deaf-mutism, and its 
etiology and prosthesis; the deaf-mute infant; the 
mental life and the language of the deaf-mute; 
methods of education; the deaf-mute’s family life, 
and his professional and social life—D. M. Purdy. 

5057. Rose, Augustus S. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: Neurosyphilis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 526-529.—“‘From the 1951 reports, it is 
apparent that penicillin is effective in all forms of 
neurosyphilis....” 19 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


5058. Tiffany, William R., & Hanley, C. N. (U. 
Towa, Iowa City.) Delayed speech feedback as a 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


test for auditory malingering. Science, 1952, 115, 
59-60.—An experiment in changes of speech pat- 
terns of sophisticated subjects as a result of varying 
volume of delayed feedback of speech is briefly re- 
ported. ‘The important finding of this study would 
seem to be that, despite all efforts of the sophis- 
ticated subjects to overcome the effect of delayed 
speech. . . differences exceeding normal variation in 
rate were found for our sample.” The technique 
used with a case of possible psychogenic deafness 
clearly indicated that the patient was responding 
to the feedback.—B. R. Fisher. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5059. Elmgren, John K. (U. Gothenburg, Sweden.) 
Educational psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1952, 3, 381-408.—Literature to March 1951 is re- 
viewed under the major headings: child study and 
educational programs, intelligence and aptitude 
measurement, and achievement tests and school 
learning. 104-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5060. Farber, Robert H., & Riggs, Lawrence. 
(DePauw U., Greencastle, Ind.) Veterans in a pri- 
vately endowed liberal-arts college—1946-—1950. 
Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 105-106.—As the last large 
class of veterans graduates a picture of their three 
year record is of interest. The available information 
is analyzed and presented under the following head- 
ings: women veterans, enrollment of male veterans, 
1945—49 and winter 1950, scholarship, marital status 
and dependency, part-time work, fraternity affilia- 
tion and vocational interests. The value of the edu- 
cational investment in the veterans can be shown 
only in time.—R. S. Waldrop. 

5061. Levitov, N. D. Osnovi pedagoske psiholo- 
gije. (Bases of pedagogical psychology.) Zagreb: 
PedagoSko-KnjiZevni Zbor, 1950. 192 p. 34.50 din. 
—This book is a translation from the Russian: 
Ocherki pedagogicheskoi psikhologii (Essays in peda- 
gogical psychology). Moscow: Trudrezervizdat, 1946. 
—I, D. London. 

5062. Remmers, H. H., Drucker, A. J., & Kirk, 
R. B. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Youth looks 
toward the future in education. Purdue Opin. 
Panel, 1950, 10(4), 17 Lv.p. (Rep. No. 29.)—High 
school youth responded to a questionnaire concerned 
with two aspects of public education as seen in the 
expressed opinions of high school students through- 
out the country: (1) the status of American educa- 
tion in general, and (2) the place and value of voca- 
tional education in our schools.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5063. Ryan, W. Carson. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1951: mental hygiene in education. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 534-536.—Mental hygiene 
in its relation to education is discussed as regards its 
development during 1951. 12 references.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

5064. Zankov, L. V. O vnedrenii fiziologiches- 
kogo uchenifa I. P. Paviova v pedagogiku. (On the 
implantation of the physiological theory of I. P. 
Pavlov into pedagogy.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1951, 
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15(10), 3-15.—Soviet pedagogy must base itself on 
Pavlovian theory and must, therefore, reorient its 
research programs accordingly. The aims of teach- 
ing, however, are unaffected, being determined by 
the Party. Pedagogy must be interested in the 
reasons behind educational processes and not merely 
in their description. A Pavlovian-based pedagogy 
will need to study the psychological aspects of the 
pedagogical process; that which has, to date, been 
overlooked rather consistently.—J. D. London. 


ScHooL LEARNING 


5065. Barakat, M. K. (Institute of Education, 
Cairo.) A factorial study of mathematical abilities. 
Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sect., 1951, 4, 137-156.—320 
pupils, aged 13.5-14.5, were tested at four different 
grammar schools with new tests for attainments in 
mathematics, tests for the most closely related 
abilities, and assessments were procured from 
teachers for the character qualities. The data ob- 
tained were analysed by the bipolar methods of 
simple summation and subdivided factors, and by 
the method of group factors, both non-overlapping 
and rotated. Burt’s method of simple summation 
was found superior to Thurstone’s centroid method, 
and his arithmetical method of rotation to the 
graphic. The bipolar analysis suggested four dom- 
inant factors: a general factor, roughly identifiable 
with general intelligence, and common to all the 
tests, a group factor for mathematical ability, com- 
mon only to the tests involving numerical or mathe- 
matical processes, a verbal, and a visuo-spatial 
factor. 25 references.—G. C. Carter. 

5066. Barakat, M. K. Factors underlying the 
mathematical abilities of grammar school pupils. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 239-240.—Abstract. 


5067. Bender, Lauretta (New York U.), & Schilder, 
Paul. Graphic art as a special ability in chil- 
dren with a reading disability. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1951, 12, 147-156.—Children with reading 
disabilities are frequently capable of recognizing all 
forms except written language. In addition, such 
children tend to develop personality problems. 
Simple understanding or even psychotherapy by 
itself does not help a child sufficiently if the prob- 
lem is severe, but in mild cases of developmental re- 
tardations, psychotherapeutic help may be bene- 
ficial along with specific tutoring. The utilization 
of graphic art in the case of two children is described 
and indications were presented of how the chil- 
dren’s drawings reflected their problems, and how 
these media were used in their rehabilitation is 
described.—G. A. Muench. 

5068. Deutsch, Morton. (New York U.) Social 
relations in the classroom and grading procedures. 
J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 145-152.—The relative merits 
and demerits of cooperative and competitive grad- 
ing were studied in 5 pairs of sections of 5 students 
in a course in Introductory Psychology. In the co- 
operatively graded section students were told that 
the section as a whole would receive the same grade; 
in the competitively graded sections the students 
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were told that each student would be rated in com- 
parison with the other 4 in his section. The data in- 
dicate that the cooperative sections were charac- 
terized by friendlier discussions, less pressure for 
students to express their own ideas and more atten- 
tiveness to the ideas of others with increasing ease of 
communication. Greater group productivity oc- 
curred in the cooperative sections. There was no 
significant difference in student interest or learning. 
—M. Murphy. 

5069. Flanders, Ned A. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Personal-social anxiety as a factor in ex- 
perimental learning situations. /. educ. Res., 1951, 
45, 100-110.—Data on students’ behavior while 
working on an achievement task consisted of records 
of all verbal statements made by the student, indi- 
cation by the student of positive or negative feelings 
given by depressing a lever hidden from the teacher's 
view, records of pulse and palmar skin resistance. 
Teacher behavior was categorized as ‘“‘learner- 
centered" or “teacher-centered.”” Analysis of the 
data showed that directive, demanding teacher be- 
havior elicited from the student hostility, with- 
drawal, apathy and other signs of anxiety. Accept- 
ing, student supportive, teacher behavior decreases 
anxiety and elicits behavior oriented toward the 
achievement problem.— M. Murphy. 

5070. Henn, T. R. (St. Catharine’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, England.) The causes of failure in examina- 
tions. Brit. med. J., 1951, No. 4729, 461-464.— 
Causes of failure in examinations at Cambridge 
University (5.1% from 1945-9) are seen apart from 
physical illness and failure in the system of selection 
in (1) an incapacity to work in an effective sense; (2) 
insufficient work through dispersal of interest and 
energy; (3) some form of what may be loosely termed 
“breakdown,” either before or during the examina- 
tion. ‘‘Breakdown”’ is discussed at some length. 
At the root of all breakdown are the strain of the 
examinations and anxiety.— F. C. Sumner. 

5071. Knuth, William E. (San Francisco (Calif.) 
State College.) Techniques of evaluation for the ap- 
plied music program. Mus. Teach. nat. Assoc. 1949 
Proceed., 43 Ser., 1951, 189-192.—A plea is made for 
the music educator to accept the data arising from 
talent and achievement testing but not to forget 
the total person in his assessments.—P. R. Farns- 
worth. 

5072. McKeachie, Wilbert J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Anxiety in the college classroom. J. 
educ. Res., 1951, 45, 153-160.—The students’ 
anxieties constitute an important factor in classroom 
learning. As a result of the student's experience, 
control of anxiety is easiest if he is in a highly struc- 
tured situation, so that students often resist new 
methods. Opportunities for the resolution of 
anxieties improve performance as shown by an ex- 
periment in which students taking an objective test 
with space provided for comments on the questions 
did better than those taking the same test without 
opportunity to make comments. While there may 
be no quantitative difference between group- 
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centered and instructor-centered classroom learning, 
a qualitative difference can be demonstrated.— 
M. Murphy. 

5073. Mainwaring, James. (Dudley Train. Coll., 

Eng.) Psychological factors in the teaching of music. 

Il. Applied musicianshi Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1951, 21, 199-213.—The following aspects 
of musicianship are examined in terms of the sig- 
nificant psychological factors: (1) interpretation, 
including the mechanized processes, expression in 
general, and tonal quality; (2) composition, with 
practical suggestions for developing creative ca- 
pacity in the training process; (3) appreciation in 
relation to the principles of general esthetics. Em- 
phasis throughout is upon the pedagogical implica- 
tions of the analysis.—R. C. Strassburger. 

5074. Malter, Morton S. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) Methods for indicating the true sizes of 
pictured objects. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 409- 
420.—Sixth grade pupils were asked to estimate the 
sizes of 14 pictured birds and animals, in terms of 
how tall and wide these creatures would be if 
standing against a wall chart. One group of pupils 
was then aided in these judgments by a numerical 
statement of linear measurement, and the other 
group by being shown pairs of silhouettes, comparing 
each unfamiliar animal with a familiar object. No 
consistent statistically significant differences were 
found between the scores of the two groups. Thus, 
there is no evidence for superiority of either nu- 
merical statements or paired silhouettes as devices 
to assist determination of size, and the author recom- 
mends that both be used together.—Z. B. Mallory. 

5075. Otto, Henry J.. & McDonald, Donald. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) Le materials. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1951, 21, 220-226.—A review of 21 researches, 
1947-50, dealing with the readability and difficulty 
of children’s books and encyclopedias, analyses of 
the content of various types of textbooks used in 
elementary and high schools, and experiments with 
the use of books and films in classroom situations. 
There were no studies on the “content or nature of 
use of community resources, concepts and meanings, 
use of maps, charts, globes, and exhibit materials, 
use of slides or television.” There is a striking need 
for “comprehensive, well-integrated research” by 
institutional research bureaus or other research 
organizations.— W. W. Brickman. 

5076. Perkins, Hugh V. (U. Maryland, College 
Park.) Climate influences group learning. J. educ. 
Res., 1951, 45, 115—-119.—Effects of differences in 
climate upon group learning were studied in 6 in- 
service teacher groups participating in child study 
programs with a principal or supervisor as leader. 
Withall’s method of assessing classroom climate by 
categorizing the statements of the leader was 
employed. Group-centered groups were found to 
be superior to leader-centered groups in formation of 
concepts of child development, attitudes toward 
children, use of evidence to substantiate statements, 
and in insight and soundness of reasoning.—M. 
Murphy. 
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5077. Pfeiffer, Johannes. (Beerenwinkel 11, 
Hamburg-Volksdorf, Germany.) Die Kunst des 
Lesens. (The art of reading.) Sammlung, 1951, 6, 
173-181.—The author contends that the art of 
reading is about to become extinct. The reader who 
practises this art reads every word; observes the 
intervals and punctuations; comprehends the spirit 
and the rhythm of the book, and also understands 
that which has remained unsaid. The author 
analyzes five recent works of European writers which 
attempt to make the art of reading understandable 
and palpable.—M. J. Stanford. 

5078. Rehage, Kenneth J. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
A comparison of pupil-teacher planning and teacher 
directed procedures in Eighth Grade social studies 
classes. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 111-115.—Two 
matched groups were studied over a period of 30 
weeks. Results indicated that time spent in pupil- 
teacher planning was not followed by any loss in 
achievement of the commonly accepted goals of 
social science instruction. Development of insight 
into the principles of group planning, changes in the 
internal structure of the group, and group produc- 
tivity were also studied. Differences in favor of the 
teacher-pupil planning group did not appear as 
frequently as was anticipated, which suggests 
caution in claiming superiority for this method.— 
M. Murphy. 


5079. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Introduction to the ial issue on class- 
room dynamics. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 81-87.— 
Previous literature on classroom relationships is 
reviewed briefly, and the findings of the articles in 
the special issue are summarized and correlated.— 
M. Murphy. 


5080. Thelen, Herbert A. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Current investigations in the laboratory. J. educ. 
Res., 1951, 45, 132-136.—The general program of 
the Human Dynamics Laboratory is described, and 
current research is outlined. 18 references.—M. 
Murphy. 


5081. Thelen, Herbert A. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Experimental research toward a theory of instruc- 
tion: Introduction. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 89-93.— 
The work of the Classroom Laboratory of the Edu- 
cation Department, University of Chicago, which 
was begun in 1947 is reviewed. Methods of inter- 
disciplinary research are described, and the most 
significant findings indicated.—_M. Murphy. 


5082. Trow, William C. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Growth, dev ent, learning, and ma- 
turation as factors in curriculum and teaching. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1951, 21, 186-195.—An analysis of 88 
studies, published between 1947 and 1950, on the 
basic hypotheses underlying research and school 
practice in the realm of teaching and the curricu- 
lum; the relation of the learning process to the 
curriculum; and construction and revision of the 
curriculum and co-curriculum. Several papers treat 
the significance of educational psychology in the 
training of teachers.—W. W. Brickman. 
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5083. Weeple, Thomas. An investigation of the 
comparative merits of two methods of teaching Latin 
vocabulary. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 240- 
241.—Abstract. 

5084. Withall, John G. (U. Delaware, Newark.) 
The development of the Climate Index. J. educ. 
Res., 1951, 45, 93-100.—Using typescripts made 
from recordings of regular high school class sessions 
an instrument was developed by means of which the 
social-emotional climate of the learning situation 
could be assessed by categorizing teacher statements 
and describing the resultant pattern of statements. 
The instrument finally developed and here described 
in detail contained a set of 7 categories for classifying 
teacher statements. Inter-judge correlations (tetra- 
choric) averaged .84.—M. Murphy. 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


5085. Avigdor, Rosette. (New York U.) A 
study of the influence of the school system on moral 
attitudes of Turkish children. Psychol. Newsletter, 
1951, No. 33, 1-16.—Children in both a city and a 
village school in Turkey were allowed to self-correct 
a true-false test without knowledge that the test had 
previously been scored. City school children cheated 
more than those in the village institute; further, the 
village children also expressed strong disapproval of 
cheating. Girls in both groups cheated more than 
boys.—H. Feifel. 

5086. a AR, Evelyn I. (Watertown (Mass.) 
High School.) The lonely road of unreality. Sch. 
& Soc., 1950, 72, 132-133.—Although the line of 
difference between the normal and the abnormal 
may be fine and even indistinguishable, teachers in 
the elementary grades should be on the alert for 
symptomatic behavior. Primary and secondary 
behavior cues are described. “. . . the important 
consideration lies not in the etiology of the psychosis, 
—nor in the therapy possible after the onset of 
mental deterioration, but rather in the recognition 
of the early symptoms of behavior disorders for the 
purpose of planning the best methods of improving 
the child’s adjustment to reality."” Perhaps of most 
importance is the therapeutic attitude of the teacher 
in order that she be sensitive to dangerous modes of 
adjustment.—R. S. Waldrop. 

5087. Kinneman, John A., & McWilliams, Ra- 
jean. (Illinois State Normal U., Normal.) Family 
size of students at a teachers college. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 293-294.—Average family size 
for students of a teachers college was greater than for 
students in five liberal arts colleges for which data 
were available. Family size of students was also 
compared by religion, race, place of residence, and 
size of their parents’ families —-W. W. Charters, Jr. 

5088. Lewis, Gordon F. (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.) Attitudes toward contraceptives among resi- 
dents of a university housing a Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 663-667.—Responses to a 
mailed questionnaire, received from half of the 
residents of a university housing project indicated 
that condoms are the most commonly used contra- 
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ceptives although they were the most objectionable 
from the standpoint of interference with coital 
enjoyment.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

5089. Lundberg, George A., Hertzler, Virginia 
Beazley, & Dickson, Lenore. Attraction patterns in 
a university. Sociometry, 1949, 12, 158-169.—The 
purpose of this study was to test the generality of 
findings regarding attraction patterns in a small 
college and to inquire into the further question as to 
whether repulsion patterns show the same in-group 
and out-group characteristics as do attraction pat- 
terns. The current study was made in four women’s 
residence halls of a large university. On the whole, 
findings of the college study are confirmed, although 
results are less conclusive. Persons disliked tend to 
be chosen more frequently than by chance from the 
same in-groups as the persons liked.—R. Boguslaw. 


5090. McNally, Edward. The worries of the 
younger pupils in Scottish secondary schools. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1951, 21, 235-237.—Abstract. 

5091. Remmers, H. H., & Drucker, A. J. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) How high school youth be- 
lieve children should be brought up. Purdue Opin. 
Panel, 1949, 9(2), 19 1., v.p. (Rep. No. 24.)—The 
answers of a stratified sample of 3000 high school 
youth to a questionnaire of the agree-disagree-do not 
know type were analyzed and the results presented 
under the usual categories used by the Purdue Opin- 
ion Panel. Questions had to do with practices that 
parents might adopt in bringing up their children 
and were phrased in such a manner that the person 
answering the questionnaire could react in terms of 
the general advisability or inadvisability of the 
practice.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5092. Remmers, H. H., Drucker, A. J., & Christ- 
ensen, H. T. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Court- 
ship conduct as viewed by high school youth. Pur- 
due Opin. Panel, 1950, 10(2), 22 1., v.p. (Rep. No. 
27.)—Questionnaire responses of 2500 high school 
students on questions having to do with courtship 
behavior are analyzed. Question areas included (1) 
desirable characteristics of a date and of a spouse, 
(2) criticisms of one’s own and of the opposite sex, 
(3) dating practices, (4) sex instruction, and (5) 
sexual intimacy before marriage.—J. E. Horrocks. 


5093. Remmers, H. H., Drucker, A. J., & Hack- 
ett, C. G. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Youth 
looks at the parent problem. Purdue Opin. Panel, 
1949, 9(1), 22 L, v.p. (Rep. No. 23.)—A question- 
naire containing questions whose purpose was that 
of finding out how American youth feel about their 
relationships with their parents was sent to “about 
15,000” youth and the replies of a representative 
sample of 2600 were analyzed for the present report. 
Analysis of questionnaire items was on the basis of 
sex, grade, religion, economic status, parents’ age, 
geographical location, and parents’ education.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

5094. Sainz de los Terreros, C. Repulsa escolar 
neur6tica. (Neurotic school rejection.) Acta ped- 
iat. espafiola, 1951, 10, 617-621.—Two types of 
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truancy (school absenteeism) are distinguished: (1) 
conscious voluntary; (2) that determined by an 
acute neurosis of rejection. In the neurotic school 
rejection there exists a motive of anxiety as powerful 
etiological factor. For treatment an adequate 
psychotherapy and above all, a sojourn of isolation 
from the family are necessary.— F. C. Sumner. 
5095. Wilner, Daniel M., & Fearing, Franklin. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) The structure of 
opinion: a “loyalty oath” Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1950, 14, 729-743.—A study of student reactions to 
the loyalty oath issue at the University of California 
suggests that: in a population that is informed about, 
and identified with, a specific controversial issue, 
there appear to be significant relationships between 
opinions on the focal issues and expectancies as to 
the consequences of alternative solutions; and, 
opinions do not exist independently of other opinions 
nor of the security with which they are held. Rela- 
tively great security appears to be associated with 
homogeneity of opinion.—H. F. Rothe. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


5096. Chuvashev, I. B. Doshkol’noe vospitanie v 
period podgotovki i provedeniia oktiabr’skoi sotzial- 
isticheskoi revoliutzii. (Pre-school education during 
the period of preparation and implementation of the 
October Socialist Revolution.) Sovetsk. Pedag., 1950, 
No. 11, 44-50.—In contrast to the policies of the 
tzarist regime, the communist movement has placed 
great emphasis on pre-school education. From its 
early, pre-revolutionary efforts in establishing 
“cradles” among the city workers, the party has 
continually expanded this service so that it can point 
today to a network of such schools throughout the 
country. While in the early stages of its develop- 
ment pre-school education in the Soviet Union was 
still dominated by the capitalist ideology of ‘‘freedom 
of training,” its revolutionalry role as a social agent 
has since become crystalized.— M. G. Nemets. 

5097. Geer, William C. (Nashville (Tenn.) City 
Schools.) Education of mentally-retarded children 
fourteen years of age and beyond. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1952, 56, 560-569.—The programs for sub- 
normals beyond the elementary school age were 
studied in a number of city school systems. Popula- 
tion was not related to the existence of a special 
program, and costs varied widely. Programs in- 
cluded academic and vocational instruction with the 
objective of helping toward economic and social 
adjustment. Some children could not profit even 
from the programs and greater attention needs to 
be directed toward them.—V. M. Staudt. 

5098. Scotland. Advisory Council on Education. 
Pupils with physical disabilities. Edinburgh: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1951, 73 p. 2 s.—The present 
report is on the provision made in Scotland for the 
primary and secondary education of pupils suffering 
from physical disabilities, exclusive of defects in 
hearing, vision, or speech. Material on the educa- 
tional opportunities, the program, and the specific 
manner of dealing with the problem of physically 
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disabled children and the children of lowered vitality. 
The coverage of the program indicated is well de- 
lineated and affords a guide to the total program 
available for handicapped children in Scotland.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 4879, 4881, 4884) 
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5099. Brandt, A. Dreissig Jahre Schulhygiene 
im Lande Israels. (Thirty years of school hygiene 
in Israel.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1951, 18, 220-227.— 
Developed by Dr. Brachiyahu during 30 years of 
growth, several principles of child hygiene are 
emphasized: (1) children’s hospitals allow the school 
doctor to maintain his therapeutic skills. Such 
hospitals must provide wards for mental cases as 
well. (2) School physicians require training in psy- 
chological problems and testing. (3) Through the 
school child, training in hygiene is channeled to the 
family. Increased population requires larger budgets 
and augmented nursing and medical personnel.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 


(See also abstract 4925) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


5100. Educational Records Bureau. Committee 
on School and College Relations. A brief report on 
college admission. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, 1951. iv, 61 p.—Completed questionnaires 
from 607 colleges (55% of the sample solicited) and 
1351 public and independent secondary schools 
(55% and 62% of the total distributed) provide data 
for this fifth survey of college entrance practices. 
The report describes current admission policies and 
prevailing opinion respecting the appraisal of candi- 
dates, the use of quantitative test data, the reporting 
of records of secondary school progress, curricular 
requirements, and the selection of candidates. Its 
final section presents the attitudes of secondary 
schools regarding the possible restrictive effects of 
college entrance requirements upon curriculum 
experimentation.— R. C. Strassburger. 


5101. Marcuse, F.L. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Objective and subjective examinations. Sch. & 
Soc., 1950, 72, 136-137.—With the widespread use 
of the objective test and machine scoring, there is 
need for noting the short-comings of this sampling 
method. A 2-question survey of 152 students 
(sophomores & juniors in the college of Arts and 
Sciences) indicated a generally favorable attitude 
toward the subjective test. The subjective type test 
is favored by the author.—R. S. Waldrop. 


5102. Neidt, Charles O. (U. Nebraska, Lincoin.), 
& Merrill, William R. Relative effectiveness of two 
types of response to items of a scale on attitudes 
toward education. J. Educ. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
432-436.—A scale for measuring attitude toward 
education was administered to 201 college students, 
—in two forms,—one with items presented as single 
statements each to be rated 1 to 5, and the other 
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with items presented in paired (positive and nega- 
tive) statements, for alternate choice. The two 
forms showed approximately equal validity coeffi- 
cients in terms of partial correlations of .35 between 
the student’s mean course marks and scale scores, 
with ACE scores and hours studied per week held 
constant. The reliability of the 5-response-item 
scale is somewhat higher than that of the 2-response 
scale but there are advantages to the latter which 
warrant its consideration under some circum- 
stances.—E. B. Mallory. 


5103. Neubauer, Vinzenz E. (U. Innsbruck, 
Austria.) Die Perstnlichkeit des Hochschiilers; 
ein experimentalpsychologischer Beitrag zum Akade- 
mikerproblem. (The personality of the graduate 
student; a contribution of experimental psychology 
concerning the problem of the graduate student.) 
Samml. Juris. Med. Phil. Theologie, U., Innsbruck. 
1951, No. 15/16, 151 p.—lIn order to secure a higher 
level at the graduate schools of the universities, 
students should not be admitted merely on the 
basis of having passed the maturity examination 
as has been the case in Germany and Austria. The 
selection should depend on the decision of a mixed 
committee of students and of vocational and educa- 
tional authorities who would have to consider the 
results of a battery of intelligence, aptitude and per- 
sonality tests evaluated by an expert psychologist. 
Their decision should also bear on the vocational 
choice of the students since different professions re- 
quire different personality traits and types of think- 
ing. Appendix I contains the test forms used in 
the experiments at the U. of Innsbruck in 1948.— 
M. Haas. 

5104. Nuttin, Jos. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) 
L’aptitude aux études universitaires. (The aptitude 
for university studies.) Rev. Quest. Scient., 1950, 
11, 161-183.—This is the presentation of results of 
author’s research on the academic aptitude of 
Belgian students, preceded by the discussion of 
some general aspects of the problem. No single 
category of data may serve as a sufficient basis of 
selection. Combination of school marks with the 
results of author’s intelligence test, comprising 
reading comprehension of scientific texts, logica! 
reasoning and abstraction, gave quite satisfactory 
correlation with the success at the medical faculty of 
the university. Percentages of 4 groups of students 
according to their success at the university, and 
combined school marks and test results are illustrated 
graphically.—M. Choynowshki. 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


5105. Bernhard, Herbert A. A survey of faculty- 
evaluation programs administered by chapters of 
Tau Beta Pi. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 72, 102-105.— 
The need for some means of advising college pro- 
fessors of necessary professional standards has been 
felt keenly since the war in many areas. A survey of 
75 institutions disclosed 17 where Tau Beta Pi was 
sponsoring or had sponsored rating programs. The 
rating system in use at Newark College of Engineer- 
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ing is described and the Tau Beta Pi questionnaire 
is given. “In general, it is felt that the program is 
operating satisfactorily, the observed results showing 
ills of faculty evaluation to be greatly outweighed by 
the benefits desired.""—R. S. Waldrop. 


5106. Glidewell, John C. (Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala.) The teacher’s feelings as an educa- 
tional resource. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 119-126.— 
Leaders of discussion groups including experienced 
role-players were studied by observers trained in 
psychotherapy and group dynamics when stimulus 
statements were introduced which were designed to 
be perceived by the leader as conflicts or conformities 
between previous and present group potencies, and 
to recall past anxieties over unresolved conflicts. 
Leader-group situations which evoked conflicts 
were accompanied by denials of feelings by the 
leader; those which evoked conformity, by ac- 
ceptance of feelings. Denial of feelings was ac- 
companied by reduction of leadership effectiveness, 
acceptance of feelings by an increase in effectiveness. 
—M. Murphy. 

5107. Jenkins, David H. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Interdependence in the classroom. J. 
educ. Res., 1951, 45, 137—-144.—The pupil in the class- 
room obtains satisfaction of his emotional needs 
from two sources: the other pupils, and the teacher. 
It is less clearly recognized that the teacher is de- 
pendent upon the pupils for satisfaction of emotional 
needs. All members of the group, including the 
teacher, will contribute to the success of classroom 
processes in proportion to the extent to which their 
needs are met. Responsibility for leadership in 
the group will rest with the teacher. A knowledge of 
group processes and means of using them effectively 
must be provided for the teacher going into the 
classroom.—M,. Murphy. 

5108. Singletary, James. (Prairie View (Tex.) 
State Coll.) Teacher-administrative leader percep- 
tions of pupils. J. educ. Res., 1951, 45, 126-132.— 
Administrative leaders and teachers were inter- 
viewed in order to study their perceptions of them- 
selves and of pupils. The relations between teach- 
ers and pupils were found to be more clearly defined 
than the relations between pupils and administra- 
tive leaders. Knowledge of the manner in which 
these groups perceive themselves and each other is 
important for curriculum research.—M. Murphy. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


5109. Bucklow M. Labour turnover analysis pro- 
vides useful facts. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel 
Pract., Melbourne, 1950, 6(2), 35-38.—Every firm 
can do something about investigating its labor turn- 
over. The values of specific turnover studies in 
several companies are cited. The information ob- 
tained from an appropriate turnover study can be 
used as a fruitful guide to further steps and as a check 
on hasty generalizations and ill-considered action.— 


C. G. Browne. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 
5110. Dershimer, F. W. Review of psychiatric 


progress 1951: psychiatry in industry. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 536-538.—Problems centering 
around the relationship between the psychiatrist 
and industry are dealt with as reflected in the litera- 
ture for 1951. 7 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


5111. Dreyer, Heinrich M. Experimentelle Tri- 
ebdiagnostik im Bergbau I. (Experimental drive 
diagnostics in the mining industry I.) Mensch u, 
Arbeit, 1949, 2, 204-205.—100 miners from 2 differ- 
ent mines were rated as ‘‘very good,” “average’’ and 
“poor” in preductivity by their foremen. The 
Szondi Test was individually administered on 5 
consecutive days both before and after work. 
Before work, both the “‘very good” and “average” 
miners belonged to the same drive category (Pe). 
Following work, the former remained in the same 
class, while the latter shifted significantly to another 
category (Cm). The “poor” miners fell within the 
(Cd) class before work and shifted to the (HS) class 
after work. Group differences were statistically 
significant. Voluntary cooperation was signifi- 
cantly poorer among the “poor” miners. In a pilot 
study, the foremen and “very good’ workers 
selected similar test patterns.—H. P. David. 


5112. Dreyer, Heinrich M. Experimentelle Tri- 
ebdiagnostik im Bergbau II. (Experimental drive 
diagnostics in the mining industry II.) Mensch u. 
Arbeit, 1950, 3, 14-15.—An evaluation of findings 
previously reported (see 26: 5111). In the author's 
opinion the Szondi Test is the first clinical instru- 
ment capable of measuring the psychic effects of 
mining. Application and usefulness in future voca- 
tional research are discussed.—H. P. David. 


5113. Hertz, David Bendel, & Rubenstein, Al- 
bert H. (Coiumbia U., New York.) Personnel 
practices and communications in 41 industrial re- 
search laboratories. Personnel, 1951, 28, 247-251.— 
The organizations surveyed represent 2% of the 
number of industrial research organizations in the 
country, but employ 10% of the professional work- 
ers currently engaged in industrial research. Among 
data reported from the survey are those on char- 
acteristics of the companies responding, types of 
research workers employed, number of projects per 
worker, selection and training procedures, methods 
of communicating information, and duties of re- 
search staffs.—W. H. Osterberg. 


5114. Kesi€é, Branko. Occupational hygiene in 
Yugoslavija. Zagreb: Yugoslav Academy of Sci- 
ences and Arts, 1951, 13 p.— Yugoslavia stands on 
the threshold of a thorough-going industrialization. 
Recruitment from the peasant ranks of the new 
industrial manpower, unskilled and unused to the 
surroundings of factory and mine, presents a variety 
of problems. To study the complex problems of 
the human factor in industry the Institute of In- 
dustrial Hygiene was organized in Zagreb in 1949, 
with four departments: psychophysiology of work, 
pathology and clinic, industrial toxicology, and 
environmental hygiene.—J. Brogek. 
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5115. Walker, K. F., & Kangan, M. Three views 
of the foreman. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel 
Pract., Melbourne, 1950, 6(2), 28-34.—The problems 
of the foreman are important because of his direct 
relationship with non-supervisory employees and his 
function as a representative of focal management. 
His problems with both groups and with himself in 
view of the frequently indefiniteness of his status 
are discussed briefly.—C. G. Browne. 


(See also abstract 4843) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


5116. Ansbacher,H.L. (U. Vermont, Burlington.) 
The history of the leaderless group discussion tech- 
nique. Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, 383-391.—The 
history of the technique from its beginnings to date is 
summarized. It was used in the German Army, 
Air-Force, Navy, and in selection camps. In post- 
war Germany it is an entrance examination in some 
teachers colleges. It has received increasing atten- 
tion in Anglo-Saxon countries since World War II 
through its very satisfactory face and logical validity. 
Although correlational research results are scanty, 
there is considerable work in progress. 22-item 
bibliography.—M. R. Marks. 

5117. Germain, D. E. Incentives in the execu- 
tive branch in U. S. government employment. Ad- 
vanced Mgmt., 1951, 16, 13-16.—This article pro- 
poses to “examine the incentives for good man- 
agement as related to other factors’’ among those 
who make top level decisions. An analysis of the 
bases of incentives indicates that many that are 
applicable to lower occupation levels have no 
significance at the top level where satisfaction of 
basic body demands is never imperilled, but where 
status and recognition are potent forces.—H. 
Moore. 

5118. Graves, D. E. Group methods of selection 
in industry. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., 
Melbourne, 1950, 6(1), 2-12.—Production control 
trainees were subjects for a selection program con- 
sisting of written applications, five psychological 
tests, interview, review of candidates, and observa- 
tion of group activities. The program was time 
consuming, but justified by the confidence of the 
final selections. The group activities were particu- 
larly valuable in determining leadership ability.— 
C. G. Browne. 


5119. Tuckerman, John, & Gilman, William H. 
(Western Reserve U., Cleveland, O.) The applica- 
tion blank—a survey. Personnel J., 1952, 30, 288- 
290.—Questionnaires were sent to 200 firms in 
Cleveland, Ohio, asking that their personnel depart- 
ment rate each item on their application form as 
essential, desirable but not essential, or unnecessary. 
From the returns, 97 out of 200, a suggested Applica- 
tion for Employment was devised containing items 
used by 40% of the participants. All items con- 
sidered essential by at least 20 firms were included. 
Most firms used a white 84 by 11 inch form consisting 
of one or two pages.—M. B. Mitchell. 
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5120. Williams, A. R. (Oakley Train. Coll., 
Cheltenham, Eng.) The magazine reading of 
secondary school children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1951, 21, 186-198.—Questionnaire responses from 
over 4000 boys and girls in secondary schools reveal 
that their periodical reading comprises predom- 
inantly ‘“‘comics” and “bloods” (79% and 70% of 
total reading respectively). More serious and adult 
publications are read to a greater degree by grammar 
school children than by those of secondary modern 
schools. Age differences in reading interests within 
the range of 11-16 years are evident. The preference 
of both sexes for fiction is overwhelming. Non- 
fiction reading in which boys rather than girls tend 
to engage is concerned mainly with sports rather 
than with hobbies or practical subjects. Interest in 
religious publications is slight.—R. C. Strassburger. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


5121. Bucklow, M. Feelings of failure and 
labour turnover. Bull. indust. Psychol. Personnel 
Pract., Melbourne, 1950, 6(1), 28-31.—A study of 
four Australian factories in which labor turnover 
ranged from 63 to 70% was made. Feelings of 
failure were not evidenced in the turnover group and 
their abilities as measured by selection tests were 
equal to employees who remained. It is concluded 
that turnover was the result of a number of forces 
operating in the work situation “the nature of 
which will only be fully understood when we have a 
more complete explanation of the complex of motives 
that makes people work.” —C. G. Browne. 

5122. Dalton, Melville. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Unofficial union-management relations. Amer. so- 
ciol. Rev., 1950, 15, 611-619.—A description is 
presented of union-management relations at the 
plant level, “often formally unacceptable,” by a 
participant observer with experience in three 
factories. These in'>rmal relations “appeared in the 
main to stem from (i) a tacit agreement by members 
of both union and management to work outside of 
contract when ‘necessary,’ (2) lack of union-con- 
sciousness among workers, (3) managerial incohe-- 
siveness, and (4) effects of economic and production 
pressures.” —W. W. Charters, Jr. 

5123. Imberman, A. A. Personalities in labor- 
management conflicts. Advanced Mgmt, 1950, 15, 
19-22.—Inasmuch as union leaders exercise more 
power than many managers and frequently com- 
mand higher incomes, some value may be gained 
from efforts on the part of executives to look sidewise 
and down, as well as up, in their social aspirations, 
and from better programs of fraternization.— 
H. Moore. 

5124. Kangan, M., & Simonds, T. J. Wage in- 
centives in operation: case study no. 1. Bull. 
industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 1950, 
6(2), 2-16.—The use of a wage-incentive plan pro- 
viding for a bonus for production in excess of a 
certain amount known as the “standard” is de- 
scribed. Topics included are rate-setting; procedures 
followed for introducing the plan; production, costs, 
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and employee earnings; management guarantees 
and employee attitudes. The plan was generally 
well received although some employees were con- 
cerned over employee retrenchments due to in- 
creased individual production. Earnings were in- 
creased and certain overhead production costs were 
reduced.—C. G. Browne. 

5125. Leonard, David A., & Heneman, Herbert 
G., Jr. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) A scale for 
supervisory evaluation of personnel departments. 
Personnel, 1951, 28, 229-235.—This article presents 
the “Supervisor’s Opinion Blank,” a 60-item ques- 
tionnaire for evaluation of a personnel department 
by supervisors. It was developed at the University 
of Minnesota and has been given to 34 first-line 
supervisors in a heavy industry. The construction 
of the scale is discussed and some suggestions are 
made for modifications by companies contemplating 
its use.—W. H. Osterberg. 

5126. Michigan. University. Survey Research 
Center. Human relations program of the Survey 
Research Center: first three years of development. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan, Institute 
for Social Research, 1950. ii, 30 p.—A summary of 
the Human Relations Program of the center as 
reported at a conference of ONR contractors in 
September, 1950. Daniel Katz describes the pro- 
gram and summarizes certain scientific studies, and 
Angus Campbell discusses the development and 
future plans of the program. Brief summary papers 
on 3 studies are presented: Robert L. Kahn, Analysis 
of supervisory practices and components of morale; 
Eugene Jacobson, Foreman and steward, representa- 
tives of management and labor; Nancy C. Morse, 
An experimental study in an industrial organization. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

5127. Moran, E. J., & Waldron, N. K. Wage in- 
centives in operation: case study no. 2. Bull. 
industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 1950, 
6(2), 17-27.—A group bonus type of wage incentive 
plan used in a paper products company is described. 
Monthly bonus payments are made to each employee 
on a percentage basis of his regular earnings. The 
percentage used is calculated from the monthly 
factory production in excess of a standard produc- 
tion which is then calculated as a percentage of the 
net working time paid for. Employee attitudes to- 
ward the plan were mixed. Earnings and production 
showed some increases but with no definite trend.— 
C. G. Browne. 

5128. Sartain, A. Effective communications. 
Advanced Mgmt, 1951, 16, 20-21.—In the various 
attempts to exchange ideas and understand each 
other, both management and labor have made 
common errors that frequently lead to disappoint- 
ing results, especially: (1) assuming that language is 
fundamentally rational and thus not distinguishing 
between the manifest (the spoken word) and the 
latent (the feelings and unconscious thoughts be- 
hind the spoken word); (2) assuming that workers 
are solely creatures of enlightened self-interest, and 
act according to reason; (3) assuming mutual trust 
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and respect without which efforts at communication 
are wasted; (4) overcentralizing human relations 
programs and taking too much authority from 
supervisors.—H. Moore. 


5129. Worthy, James C. Organizational struc- 
ture and employe morale. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 
15, 169-179.—Some general findings are reviewed 
growing out of 12 years of research conducted by 

ears, Roebuck and Co. in several hundred different 
company units. The research, using questionnaires 
and interviews, originally focused on employee 
morale but shifted to problems of organizational 
structure of which morale is only symptomatic. The 
author discusses such findings as inverse relation- 
ships between level of morale and size of organiza- 
tion, degree of community industrialization, and 
degree of management-worker cleavage among the 
community’s laboring population. He discusses at 
length the factors underlying the finding that lower 
morale is related to complexity of the organizational 
structure.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


(See also abstract 4975) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


5130. Brown, Clarence W. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.), & Ghiselli, Edwin E. Industrial psychology. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1952, 3, 205—232.—Literature 
to June, 1951, is reviewed under the major headings: 
interview, selection and placement tests, job analysis 
and evaluation, criteria, training, motivation and 
morale, group relations, human engineering, and 
accidents. 126-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


5131. Sacks, Jerome G. Psychologic reactions to 
winter conditions. U. S. Armed Froces Med. J., 
1951, 2, 309-313.—For 2 months in the winter of 
1948-49 an Army medical test team, without previ- 
ous experience with extreme cold, lived in the arctic. 
The members of the team were fearful of the cold in 
advance of their experience. They complained of 
isolation and inadequate recreational facilities but 
made some adjustments to their situation. Tasks in- 
volving manual dexterity became extremely difficult 
because of the danger of freezing fingers. The author 
concludes that no particular personality type is 
especially suited to arctic conditions. The men with 
the most stable personalities and past records of good 
adjustment did well during the test; those who had 
social and psychological difficulties had had similar 
troubles in the past.—W. Fleeson. 


INDUSTRY 


5132. Alsher, David, & Lazo, John. A study of 
the requirements for ba d lighting of aircraft 
instruments and lucite ted consoles: in- 
vestigations in the floodlighting of transilluminated 
cockpit displays. Philadelphia: Naval Air Material 
Center, 1951. 14p. (Rep. NAM EL-600, Part 3).— 
Floodlighting of a special dia] reader did not reduce 
errors significantly but produced reports of greater 
comfort. Experiments with a cockpit mock-up 
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suggest that “a fixed level of supplementary flood- 
lighting’”’ for ‘‘any selected level of indirect lighting”’ 
would improve cockpit orientation and visual com- 
fort. Other floodlighting levels, adapted to “dim,” 
“medium,” and “bright” switch positions, are recom- 
mended when transillumination has failed and the 
pilot is not dark adapted. 7 references.—R. Tyson. 


5133. Blum, Milton L., & Mintz, Alexander. 
(City Coll., New York.) Correlation versus curve 
fitting in research on accident proneness: reply to 
Maritz. Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, 413-418.—‘‘1. 
The hypothetical distributions presented by Maritz 
[25: 2696 ] are mathematically possible and demon- 
strate the lack of mathematical certainty of inference 
from empirical data, but such distributions are not 
likely to be encountered in practice. 2. Correla- 
tional research on accident proneness is legitimate, 
but inferences about accident proneness drawn from 
correlations are not more certain than inferences 
drawn from the fitting of distributions. 3. Correla- 
tional research is not always feasible for practical 
reasons. In any event, it is not indispensable with 
reference to establishing accident proneness.”’— 
M. R. Marks. 

5134. Crumley, Lloyd M., & Willis, Marion P. 
A study of the requirements for letters, numbers, and 
markings to be used on transilluminated aircraft 
control panels: a survey of pilot preferences for 
special attention plate markings. Philadelphia: 
Naval Air Material Center, 1951. 15 p. (Rep. 
NAM EL-609, Part 6).—An opinion survey suggests 
the characteristics of a satisfactory special attention 
plate. The light flux and line configuration of the 
surrounding area should attract attention to the 
plate and its legend, and isolate it. Main elements of 
an unsatisfactory display were excessive light flux, 
factors deflecting attention, and encroachment of 
surrounding material. The recommended panel de- 
sign provides a different appearance for day and 
night. 6 photographic illustrations. 5 references.— 
R. Tyson. 

5135. Forbes, T. W. Effects of “keep right” 
signs on the Arroyo Seco Parkway. Los Angeles: U. 
California, 1951. 10 p. (Inst. Transport. Traffic 
Engng., Res. Rep. 9-3.)—To obtain objective evalu- 
ation of “‘Slow Traffic Keep Right’’ signs, investiga- 
tions before and after their use covered visual ob- 
servation of interferences, proportions of hourly 
traffic in Lanes 2 and 3, and proportion of slower 
vehicles in Lane 1. Small favorable effects of the 
signs must be weighed in connection with their 
cost and possible reduction in accidents.—R. Tyson. 

5136. Hackl, K. Die Sicherheit im Verkehr. 
(Traffic safety.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1951, 3, 19-26.— 
Accident frequency in Vienna in 1945-46 led the 
American Military Police to sponsor an accident 
prevention organization. The slogan “Prevent 
Traffic Accidents!” was adopted. A pamphlet and 
radio campaign was launched. The text of a radio 
broadcast used in the campaign is presented. This 
discusses the tendency of those involved in accidents 
to shift the blame to others. Self-criticism will lead 
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to better traffic habits. The concept of accident 
proneness is developed. Hazards caused by the too- 
fast driver and by the careless pedestrian are dis- 
cussed in turn.—S. Adams. 


5137. Oliver, John A., & Winn, Alexander. 
(Aluminum Co. of Canada, Lid., Montreal.) An 
abbreviated job evaluation plan for salaried per- 
sonnel. Personnel, 1951, 28, 225-229.—Data on 86 
salaried jobs, from messenger to senior draftsman, 
were used in this study. The jobs had previously 
been analyzed using an 18-factor point system plan. 
To get the abbreviated scale, the Wherry-Doolittle 
technique was used, and six factors were selected: 
technical or mechanical knowledge, complexity, re- 
sponsibility for methods, for records, and for com- 
pany policy, and hazards to self. When total point 
ratings on the 18-factor scale were compared with 
total ratings on the abbreviated scale, 62 of the jobs 
are classified in the same salary grade, and 24 of the 
jobs would be displaced one salary grade.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 


5138. Winch, G. T. (General Electric Co., Lid., 
Wembley, England.), Harrison, W., & Ruff, H. R. 
Fluorescent lamp artificial daylight units for colour 
matching. Trans. Illum. Engng. Soc., Lond., 1951, 
16, 1-12.—The color and color rendering properties 
of daylight are compared with those of artificial day- 
light sources for critical color matching situations. 
A combination of fluorescent and tungsten lamps is 
said to provide a closer approximation to black body 
spectral distributions than do fluorescent lamps 
alone.—R. W. Burnham. 


(See also abstracts 4412, 4567, 4576, 4777) 


Business & COMMERCE 


5139. Adam, L. Une méthode psychanalytique 
au service de la vente. (A psychoanalytic method in 
the service of sale.) Travail et Methodes, 1951, No. 
47, 25-29.—Techniques with questions are recom- 
mended which allow and encourage the consumer to 
bring out associations, feelings and emotions, child- 
hood memories, dreams, etc. Examples of opinion 
research in the service of the sale of merchandise like 
soap and similar articles are added to illustrate the 
advantages of these methods which produce greater 
wealth of informations, and informations of more 
universal value than conventional methods.—E£. 
Katz. 

PROFESSIONS 


5140. Devereux, George (V. A. Hospital, To- 
peka, Kans.), & Weiner, Florence R. The occupa- 
tional status of nurses. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 
628-634.—An essay on the origin of the occupa- 
tional role of the nurse, “with special reference to 
psychological implications and professional conse- 
quences of the nurse's role in our society.”—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

5141. Gex, Maurice. Caractérologie, science et 


philosophie. (Characterology, science and philos- 
ophy.) Dialectica, 1949, 3, 219-235.—The char- 
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acterologies typological, psycho-pathological and 
independent of the pathology, morpho-psychological 
and purely psychological, are discussed in turn. 
The importance of characterological intuition as a 
point of departure for the method of the character- 
ology is stressed. Some bipolar concepts of char- 
acterology (such as that of Ostwald’s classicists and 
romanticists) are applied to the analysis of the 
psychology of scientists and philosophers. “It is 
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impossible to practise the history of philosophy with- 
out taking into account the personality of thinkers 
in order to better understand their systems.”— 
M. Choynowski. 


5142. Kleist, M., Rittenhouse, C. H., & Farns- 
worth, P. R. (Stanford, Calif.) Two new Strong 
Vocational Interest Scales for musicians. Mus. 
Teach. nat. Assoc., 1949 Proceed., 43 Ser., 1951, 
131-133.—Reprint. (See 24: 2218.) 





THE LAST WORD 


The editor of International Journal of Opinion and 
Altitude Research has advised us that this journal 
will suspend publication “in its present form, as of 
volume 6, 1952.” 

7 * . 


We have word from the Armed Service Technical 
Information Agency to the effect that the Technical 
Data Digest which we have received for several years 
has been classified ‘“‘Restricted.”” Inasmuch as clas- 
sified material can be distributed only on a “need 
to know” basis to the Armed Services, government 
agencies, and defense contractors, we have no justi- 
fication for receiving Technical Data Digest in this 
office for purposes of abstracting. 


* * * 


A number of abstracters who have been searching 
journals on their own responsibility have had to dis- 
continue this service. We would appreciate anyone 
having access to any of the following journals and 
willing to cover them regularly, advising us. 


Amer. J. Dis. Child. 
Amer. J. Phys. Anthrop. 
Amer. Nat. 

Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis 
Arch. Otolaryng. 

Arch. Pediat. 

Calif. J. elem. Educ. 

Eye, Ear, Nose, Thr. Mon. 


J. exp. Biol. 

Lancet 

Nature, Lond. 
Physiol. Zool. 

Proc. roy. Soc. Med. 
Quart. J. Speech 
Yale J. Biol. Med. 


*- * * 


The following journals have been added to our 
exchange list: 


Acta Geneticae Medicae et Gemellologiae (Acta 
Genet. med. Gemellolog.) beginning with vol. 1, no. 1, 
January 1952. 

California Journal of Educational Research (Calif. 
J. educ. Res.) beginning with vol. 3, no. 1, January 
1952. 

Journal of the Hillside Hospital (J. Hillside Hosp.) 
beginning vol. 1, no. 1, January 1952. 

Psychiatrie, Neurologie und Medizinische Psy- 
chologie, Leipzig (Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipzig) beginning with vol. 4, no. 5, May 1952. 

Psychoanalysis; Journal of Psychoanalytic Psy- 
chology (Psychoanalysis) beginning with vol. 1, no. 1, 
Summer 1952. 


*- * * 


Erratum: The thesis abstract cited in entry no. 
2150 is from the University of Michigan, not Colum- 
bia University as printed. 
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